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SANDUSKY,  JUNE,  1858. 


Op  Hon.  ELEUTHEROS  COOKE,  Delivered  July  4th,  A.  D.  1857,  at  the  "  Pioneer  Celebration, 

In  Norwalk,  Ohio. 


The  celebration  was  held  under  the  auspices  of 
"The  Fire-Lands  Historical  Society.*'  It  was  atten- 
ded by  an  immense  concourse,  and  was  a  most 
happy  and  patriotic  re-union  of  the  "old-settlers'' 
and  citizens  generally. 

The  following  correspondence  explains  itself; 


Norwalk,  July  8th,  1857. 

Dear  Sir: 

The  Fire-Lands  Historical  Society,  on  the  4th 
inst.,  with  entire  unanimity,  passed  a  vote  of  thanks 
to  you  for  your  "able,  eloquent  and  beautiful  ora- 
tion," at  the  "Pioneer  Celebration"  in  Xorwalk  on 
said  day;  and  also,  with  like  unanimity,  resolved  to 
solicit  a  copy  thereof  "for  publication  and  preser- 
vation among  the  records  of  the  Society." 

Your  compliance  with  the  above  request  will  be 
regarded  as  an  especial  favor  by  the  Society,  and 
will  afford  much  pleasure  to  your  many  friends  on 
the  Fire-Lands. 

Very  Truly  Yours, 

P.  N.  SCHUYLER, 
On  behalf  of  the  F.  L.  H.  Society. 
Hon.  Eleutheros  Cooke,  ^ 


Sandusky,  Ohio. 


Sandusky,  July  17th,  1857. 

Dear  Sir: 

I  have  received  your  note  of  the  8th,  request- 
ing, in  behalf  of  the  "Fire-Lands  Historical  Soci- 
ety," a  copy  of  my  address,  delivered  on  the  4th 
instant,  for  publication. 

Coming  from  such  a  source,  and  gratefully  ac- 
knowledging the  kind  terms  in  which  the  req7iest 
is  communicated,  I  have  no  choice  but  to  give  it 
all  the  authority  of  a  command,  and  herewith  sub- 
mit a  coi)y  to  their  disposal. 

With  great  respect, 

Your  ob't  Servant, 
P.  N.  Schuyler,  Esq.  E.  COOKE. 


ORATION. 

Fellow  Pioneers  and  Fellow  Coun- 
trymen : — 

Tliis  is  the  nntil  day  of  our  liberties,  and 
we  have  come  up  hither,  to  miugle  our  con- 
gratulations upon  its  annual  return,  and  to 
celebrate  the  deeds,  the  valor  and  renown 
of  our  fathers.  On  the  recurrence  of  such 
a  day,  let  every  bosom  glow  and  every  look 
be  eloquent  with  grateful  joy;  let  every 
heart  unite  to  hail — to  cherish  its  return^ 
and  bless  its  memory.  It  comes,  heralded 
with  the  splendors  of  hberty,  and  vocal  with, 
the  glories  of  the  Revolution ;  it  comes  io- 
day^  cheered  by  the  smiles  of  beauty,  hailed 
by  the  welcome  of  manhood,  and,  above  aZ/, 
dignified  by  the  presence  of  the  remnant  of 
that  noble  band,  aptly  styled  "The  Pioneei-s 
of  the  Fire-Lands." 

I  desire  no  higher  attestation  than  mch  a 
presence,  to  demonstrate  the  duty  of  every 
citizen  of  the  Repubhc  to  unite  in  the  com- 
memoration of  such  a  day.  Standing,  as 
that  venerable  portion  of  my  audience  now 
stands,  the  next  hnk  in  t&e  chain  of  gener- 
ations from  the  last  of  the  old  warriors  of 
the  Revolution, — how  appropriate, — how 
impressive,  is  their  act,  of  coming  here  to- 
day to  hand  down  the  holy  ardor  and  spirit 
of  the  Revolution  to  their  children — to  pass 
tlie  torch  of  liberty,  which  they  received  in 
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all  the  splendor  of  its  first  enkindling,  "bright 
and  flaming"  to  those  who  stand  next  in  the 
line,  so  that  when  they  come  to  bo  gathered 
to  the  dust  where  their  fathers  are  laid,  they 
may  say  to  their  sons  and  to  their  grand- 
sons,— "If  we  did  not  amass,  we  have  not 
squandered  your  inheritance  of  glory."  I 
cite  no  mouldering  record ;  I  recall  no  time- 
worn  custom,  or  example  of  ancient  or  mod- 
ern nations,  to  enforce  this  duty.  It  spar- 
kles in  every  eye — it  beats  in  every  heart 
of  this  assembly ;  every  tongue,  though  si- 
lent, proclaims  it : — and  how  can  it  be  oth- 
erwise ?  for  what  people  ever  had  such  glo- 
rious cause,  as  this  people,  to  proclaim  their 
gi-atitude  and  to  celebrate  their  triumphs  ? 

Other  nations  celebrate  single  \'ictories — 
momentous  events — the  birthdays  of  their 
illustrious  benefoctors,  and  the  foundations 
of  important  institutions.  But  we  commem- 
orate the  wisdom  and  valor  that  broke  our 
chains — that  gave  us  a  proud  name  among 
the  nations — that  hiid  the  foundation,  not  of 
one  institution  only,  but  of  all  the  institu- 
tions, comprehended  within  the  vast  circle 
of  a  free  and  independent  empire. 

Who  then  will  deny  this  duty  ?  We  owe 
it  to  the  present  prosperous  condition,  and 
to  the  future  hope  of  our  country ;  we  owe 
it  to  the  memory  of  those  early  pioneei-s, 
now  resting  from  their  labors,  as  well  as  to 
those  hving,  now  present,  by  whose  sacrifi- 
ces and  suflerings  and  toils,  the  untamed 
wilderness  of  their  adoption  has  been  con- 
verted into  a  paradise  for  their  children ;  we 
owe  it  to  the  influence  which  its  example 
will  exert  in  reviving,  re-kindling,  and  feed- 
ing, with  never-failing  fuel,  the  holy  flame 
of  hberty ;  we  owe  it  to  "  that  expense  of 
treasure,  to  that  contempt  of  peril,  to  that 
prodigality  of  blood,  the  purest  and  noblest 
that  ever  flowed^'  by  which  our  fathers 
sealed  their  legacy  to  their  children,  and 
which  vindicated  to  the  American  States  the 
loftiest  rank  among  the  nations  of  the  earth ! 
and  we  should  indeed  deserve  the  scorn  of 
their  ascended  spirits  as  wcU  as  the  execra- 


tion of  posterity,  if  a  single  fibre  of  .our 
souls  should  refiise  to  vibrate,  when  struck 
by  the  magic  impulse  of  this  consecrated 
day. 

But  how  shall  this  duty  be  observed  ?  I 
have  not  come  here  this  day  to  tax  your 
time  and  patience,  as  has  been  too  common, 
with  a  train  of  cold  and  hackneyed  specula- 
tions, upon  the  remote  or  immediate  causes 
of  those  grand  and  magnificent  results ; — 
much  less,  to  trace  in  detail  the  progress  of 
our  Revolution,  through  poverty  and  peiil ; 
through  clouds  of  dust  and  rivers  of  blood ; 
to  its  final  consummation,  in  the  estabhsh- 
ment  of  our  independence.  !N'or  indeed  is 
it  necessary.  The  events  of  those  days  are 
famihar  to  all.  Every  educated  youth  has 
conned  them.  They  are  recorded  in  glaring 
capitals,  and  hung  up  as  it  were,  upon  the 
margin  of  the  Heavens,  for  the  instruction 
and  admiration  of  all  people,  of  all  ages, 
and  of  all  nations. 

But,  I  hold  that  when  the  people  of 
America  meet,  as  we  have  now  met,  to  sig- 
nalize this  great  day  of  national  dehverance, 
they  should  accustom  themselves  to  give  a 
broader  scope  to  their  contemplations,  than 
that  which  relates  to  the  triumphs  of  the 
sword,  or  to  the  establishment  of  our  mere 
political  independence  in  the  abstract;  for, 
rich  and  priceless  as  are  those  treasures,  and 
consecrated  as  they  ever  will  be  to  the  hap- 
piness and  the  renown  of  the  Republic,  they 
would  still,  if  permitted  to  lie  dormant,  re- 
main an  almost  useless  incumbrance  upon 
our  hands.  True,  when  the  yoke  of  for- 
eign jurisdiction  was  removed,  our  political 
independence  became  complete ;  but  it  was 
stamped  only  upon  parchment — or  at  best 
lay  before  our  fathers  like  a  huge  mass  of 
unhewn  marble  from  the  quarry,  ready  for 
the  chisel  of  the  artist,  and  when  wisely  ap- 
propriated, w^ell  fitted  for  the  foundation  of 
the  vast  and  complicated  system  of  govern- 
ment to  which  it  was  applied.  Or,  perhaps 
it  may  have  been  more  properly  compared 
to  a  rich  and  extensive  domain,  like  that  of 
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the  Fire-Lands,  endowed,  in  its  wildness, 
^ith  every  bounty  of  Providence,  and 
fraught  with  the  most  attractive  splendor  of 
«;ocnery,  but,  while  unsubdued  by  industry, 
useless  and  valueless  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses, until  reduced  to  the  discipline  of  art, 
and  subjected  to  the  dominion  of  cultivation. 

To  make  this  independence  available,  a 
Constitutional  Government  was  framed,  en- 
dowed, among  other  things,  with  ample 
power  to  carry  out  the  high  purpose  of  im- 
proving the  rich  domain  committed  to  our 
hands;  not,  as  some  suppose,  by  merely 
keeping  the  official  wheels  of  its  own  ma- 
chinery in  motion;  but  by  advancing  the 
practical  welfare  of  the  country — by  sub- 
duing the  obstacles  of  nature — by  opening 
important  channels  of  commerce  between 
the  States — by  facilitating  a  constant  and 
friendly  intercourse  between  distant  and  ad- 
verse sections — by  encouraging  the  enter- 
prises of  the  people  and  fostering  the  inter- 
ests of  labor — by  stimulating  the  means  of 
extracting  national  and  individual  wealth 
from  material  nature — by  making  the  moun- 
tains, the  plains,  the  rivers,  the  lakes  and 
the  oceans,  all  subsernent  to  the  high  pur- 
poses of  building  up  and  sustaining  the 
power  and  true  glory  of  the  country — in  a 
word,  by  so  administering  ail  its  powers,  as 
to  secure  the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest 
number,  and  to  elevate  us  into  the  condition 
of  a  people  ahke  fearless  of  the  combined 
powers  of  the  world,  and  independent  of 
the  internal  and  external  policy  of  all  other 
nations. 

I  will  not  stop  here  to  enquire  how  far 
these  vntal  and  mum'ficent  powers  of  the 
Constitution  have  been  carried  out ;  nor,  per- 
haps, would  the  occasion  be  well  suited  to 
the  discussion  to  which  such  an  enquiry 
^vould  necessarily  lead  me.  If  they  have 
not  yet  been  sufficiently  exerted,  I  trust  in 
God  the  day  is  not  distant  when  they  will 
be  practically  vindicated  and  enforced. 

Under  the  protecting  legis  of  such  a  gov- 
ernment, the  march  of  settlement  and  em- 


pire commenced  at  once  its  Western 
movement ;  which  it  is  destined  to  continue 
until  every  hill  and  valley  of  our  vast  do- 
main shall  be  adorned  with  the  trophies, 
and  become  vocal  with  the  anthems  of  civ- 
ilization. How  appropriate,  then,  that  on 
this  occasion  we  should  dwell  on  this  West- 
ward movement. 

And  where  is  the  West  ?  Who  shall  fix 
its  limits?  He  who  attempts  it  will  soon 
learn  that  it  is  not  a  fixed,  but  a  floating 
line,  and  as  he  follows  the  course  of  the  sun 
in  its  pursuit,  will  find  his  efibrts  to  reach  it 
as  vain  as  did  the  boy  who  undertook  to 
chase  down  and  overtake  the  end  of  tbe 
rainbow.  Two  hundred  years  ago,  to  ^he 
Eastern  continent,  it  held  its  court  upon  the 
Atlantic  shore  of  the  New  World;  fifty 
years  ago.  Western  New  York  was  its  boun- 
dary ;  forty  years  ago,  Ohio  was  called  the 
far  West ;  and  it  may  now  be  properly  de- 
fined to  mean  that  point  where  the  savage 
and  the  white  man  hold  disputed  sway. 

In  this  respect,  how  great  the  changes 
which  fifty  years  have  produced.  One  in- 
stance, among  many  will  furnish  a  practical 
illustration.  Never  shall  I  forget  an  event 
that  occurred  when  I  was  a  boy  of  some 
twelve  years  old.  A  pious  uncle  in  Eastern 
New  York,  had  sold  his  farm,  and  being 
smitten  with  the  sudden  mania  of  Emigra- 
tion, was  about  to  remove  with  his  wife  and 
little  children  to  the  far/ir-west,  beyond  the 
Indian  Tribes, — "all  the  way  to  the  Cayu- 
ga," near  where  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  now  stands. 
Months  had  been  spent  in  preparation ;  at 
length  the  day  for  their  departure  arrived, 
and  the  enterprise  was  deemed  to  involve 
such  peril,  that  the  entire  Church,  of  which 
he  was  a  member,  assembled,  to  bid  him  and 
his  family  a  long  and  tearful  fareweD,  and 
to  invoke  the  protection  of  the  Almighty 
upon  their  progress,  during  the  perils  of 
their  journey.  This  was  no  common  occur- 
rence in  those  times,  when  a  journey  even 
to  a  neighboring  County,  became  the  subject 
of  days'  conversation  by  the  whole  commu- 
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nity.  *****  How  rapid  then, 
must  have  been  the  march  of  enterprise  and 
personal  daring,  when  but  a  few  years  after, 
the  whole  East  witnessed  the  rush  of  the 
Pioneers  of  Ohio  and  the  Fire-Lands,  to 
their  chosen  homes  in  the  then  far  west. 

It  does  not  foil  within  the  province  of  this 
address,  to  enquire  who  were  the  first  mere 
incumbents  on  the  Fire-Lands.  Prior  to 
the  establishment  of  the  State  Government, 
and  before  the  extinguishment  of  the  Indian 
title,  several  persons  had  squatted  on  the 
lands,  at  the  mouths  of  the  streams  and  on 
the  shores  of  the  Lake,  leading  a  hunter  s 
life  and  trafficking  with  the  Indians ;  but 
they  were  an  ephemeral  wandering  race  and 
rapidly  disappeared  before  the  approach  of 
the  more  substantial  settlers.  Their  names 
and  their  deeds,  for  the  most  part,  have 
passed  away,  like  the  sound  of  their  rifles 
in  the  forest,  or  their  own  footprints  on  the 
sands  of  the  lake.  It  must  be  left  to  the 
searching  eye  and  vigilance  of  history  to 
trace  their  land-marks  and  dis-entomb  their 
memory. 

In  1790  the  Mora\ian  Missionaries, — 
those  never-tiring  and  ever-devoted  pioneers 
of  the  Cross,  made  a  settlement  some  two 
miles  below  Milan,  and  afterwards  at  Milan 
on  the  Huron  River.  But  the  first  perma- 
nent settlements  upon  the  Fire-Lands,  were 
made  in  the  Spring  and  Autumn  of  1808, 
forty-nine  yeai-s  iigo.  Before  the  close  of 
the  next  year,  these  settlements  were  exten- 
ded to  the  entire  northern  tier  of  Townships 
including  Florence.  Time  would  fail  me  to 
enumerate  the  honored  names  of  these  first 
settlers,  as  they  thicken  on  my  gratefiil  mem- 
ory, like  the  stars  which  guided  and  wel- 
comed my  advent  to  these  then  western 
wilds.  In  like  manner  the  source  and  ten- 
ure of  our  land  titles,  the  introduction  of 
benevolent  enterprises,  military  organiza- 
tions, library  and  literary  institutions,  as 
well  as  the  progress  of  agriculture,  manu- 
factures and  population,  and  other  unnum- 
bered topics  upon  which  I  should  like  to 
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speak,  must  be  left  to  the  more  appropriate 
office  of  the  Historian. 

For  the  information  of  the  younger  por- 
tion of  my  audience,  it  may  be  proper  to 
advert  to  the  contrast  in  the  condition  of  the 
country,  between  that  day  and  the  present. 
Previous  to  the  war  of  1812,  there  was 
much  suftering  among  the  Pioneers,  for  want 
of  food  and  clothing,  by  reason  of  their  dis- 
tance and  isolation  from  other  settlements.*-' 
"Whole  families  for  weeks  together  subsisted 
on  parched  and  pounded  corn,  with  a  very 
scanty  supply  of  wild  meat.  The  destitu- 
tion at  one  time,  became  so  extreme,  in  a 
neighboring  county,  that  each  member  of  a 
large  family  of  thirteen,  was  put  upon  an^ 
allowance  of  six  kernels  of  corn  a  day.  In- 
deed, there  was  not  a  family  in  the  Fire- 
Lands,  between  the  years  1809  and  1815,. 
that  did  not  too  keenly  feel  the  want  of  both 
food  and  clothing.  The  want  of  mills  to 
grind  the  first  harvests  of  the  pioneers,  and 
the  consequent  difficulty  of  procuring  whole- 
some provisions  for  their  families,  were  of 
themselves  great  and  crying  evils.  The  dis- 
tance of  many  of  the  settlements  fr-om  the 
mills,  (from  50  to  80  miles)  and  the  want 
of  roads,  often  rendered  the  expense  of 
grinding  a  single  bushel,  equal  to  the  value 
of  ten.  Instances  of  deaths,  superinduced 
by  hunger  and  privation,  were  not  unfre- 
quent.  Superadded  so  these  trials  and 
hardships,  bilious  fevers  and  ague,  always 
incident  to  the  settlement  of  new  countries, 
rich  in  fertility  hke  ours,  became  general; — 
and  scenes  of  suffering  and  heart-rending 
distress  which  no  power  of  language  can 
adequately  describe,  were  of  frequent  occur- 
rence. The  following,  which  I  will  give  you 
literally,  from  the  Manuscipt  referred  to,  is 
only  one  of  the  many  touching  scenes  that 
miciht  be  enumerated : 

A  young  man  and  his  family  settled  ivx 
far  from  the  Huron  River,  building  his  cai- 

*NoTE— For  a  portion  of  the  facts  here  j'' ; 
am  indebted,  sul^stantially  to  an  uni)nbli>lK''l  -y-" 
uscript  of  the  late  C.  B.  Squires,  of  Erie  County 
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in  in  the  thick  woods  distant  from  any  other 
settlement.  During  the  Summer  he  cleared 
a  small  patch — and  in  the  Fall  fell  sick  and 
died.  Soon  after,  a  hunter,  on  his  way 
home,  passing  by  the  clearing,  seeing  every- 
thing still  about  the  cabin,  suspected  all  was 
not  right,  and  knocked  at  the  door  to  en- 
quire. A  feeble  voice  bade  him  enter. — ■ 
Opening  the  door,  he  was  startled  by  the 
appearance  of  a  woman  sitting  by  the  fire- 
place, pale,  emaciated,  and  holding  in  her 
arms  a  puny,  sickly  babe.  He  immediately 
enquired  their  health.  She  burst  into  tears, 
and  was  unable  to  answer.  The  hunter 
stood  for  a  moment  aghast  at  the  scene. 
The  woman  recovering  from  her  gush  of 
sorrow,  at  length  raised  her  head,  and  point- 
ed towards  the  bed,  saying,  "there  is  my 
httle  Edward — I  expect  he  is  dying ;  and 
hero  is  my  babe,  so  sick  I  cannot  lay  it 
down.  I  am  so  feeble  I  can  scarcely  sit  in 
my  chair,  and  my  poor  husband  lies  buried 
beside  the  cabin.  Oh,  that  I  were  back  to 
my  own  count rv,  where  I  could  fall  into  the 
arms  of  my  mother."  Tears  rolled  down 
the  weather-beaten  cheeks  of  the  iron-framed 
hunter,  as  he  rapidly  walked  away  for  as- 
sistance.   It  was  a  touching  scene. 

But  time  forbids  me  to  enlarire  on  these 
topics. 

This  condition  of  intense  suffering  and 
distress  was  still  greatly  heightened  during 
the  war  of  1812,  by  the  surrender  of  Gen. 
Hull,  at  Detroit,  which  threw  open  our 
whole  frontier,  the  Fire-Lands  included,  na- 
ked to  the  stroke  of  the  tomahawk — exposed 
and  defenceless,  to  the  uncurbed  ferocity  and 
vengeance  of  the  savage  foe.  The  author- 
ity and  protection  of  the  United  States  had 
ceased  within  her  borders.  Instigated  by 
the  British  commander  at  Fort  Maiden,  and 
the  price  of  scalps,  repeated  murders  were 
committed.  The  blood  of  men,  women  and 
children,  massacred  by  savage  hands,  red- 
dened the  soil.  All  was  peril  and  alarm; 
danger  encircled  every  log  cabin,  and  death 
lurked  in  every  path ;  every  door  was  barred 


by  night;  block  houses  were  erected,  and 
armed  men  stationed  therein  for  the  com- 
mon defence,  while  the  crops  on  their  farms 
were  permitted  to  go  to  waste  by  their  ab- 
sence. 

But  this  was  a  defensive  war  only,  not  a 
war  for  title  by  the  power  of  arms.  Had  the 
title  to  the  Fire-Lands  been  acquired  by 
Conquest,  and  its  boundaries  marked  out 
by  the  Arbitrament  of  the  Sword;  if  to 
establish  these,  its  sloping  hills  and  river 
banks  had  been  made  the  theatre  of  bloody 
conflicts  and  devastation,  then  its  history 
might  have  afforded  themes  and  deeds  for 
epic  eloquence.  But,  as  our  title  was  ac- 
quired by  fair  and  honest  purchase,  it  be- 
comes me  to  speak  in  humble  prose.  Yet 
still  our  history  is  by  no  means  destitute  of 
interest ;  and  I  trust  soon  to  see  its  outlines 
and  its  details  drawn  by  some  master  pen- 
cil, whose  traces  will  never  fade,  and  whose 
colors  will  never  languish.  "There  is  a 
history  written  by  the  sword  in  blood." 
There  is  also  a  history  written  by  the  hand 
of  man  in  the  sweat  of  his  brow.  The 
former  is  emblazoned  by  poetry,  celebrated 
by  eloquence,  and  perpetuated  by  monu- 
ments. The  latter  delights  in  the  conquests 
of  peace,  of  inteUigence,  of  the  social  vir- 
tues, and  is  impressed  upon  the  soil,  engra- 
ven upon  the  hills,  and  illustrated  by  the 
rich  and  varied  productions  of  the  land. 
The  former  may  administer  to  the  pride,  the 
pomp,  and  vain  glory  of  a  people ;  but  the 
latter  teaches  us  the  true  principles  of  polit- 
ical and  social  progress,  by  recording  the 
results  of  labor  and  enterprise,  as  they  are 
developed  in  the  gradual  improvement,  the 
advancing  prosperity  and  educational  pro- 
gress of  the  country.  Such  is  the  subse- 
quent history  of  the  Fire-Lands. 

Until  after  my  settlement  upon  them,  the 
ordinary  log  cabin,  as  well  for  the  dwelling 
of  the  rich  and  the  poor,  as  for  the  church, 
school-room  and  the  court-house,  constituted 
the  proudest  architectural  monuments  of 
pioneer  taste  and  pioneer  extravagance.  In- 
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deed,  I  well  remember  that  the  richest  and 
most  highly  self-prized  laurels  I  ever  won 
at  the  bar,  were  plucked  at  a  little  seven-by- 
nine  temple  of  Justice  ( ?)  built  of  logs,  at 
the  old  county  seat,  thr^e  miles  below  Milan ; 
and  if  my  honorable  friend.  Judge  Lane, 
were  now  present,  as  I  had  hoped  he  would 
be,  he  would  at  once  call  to  mind  a  litigated 
suit,  in  which  he  and  I  were  pitted  in  battle 
array  against  each  other,  and  which,  fearing 
the  result  of  a  collision  between  two  such 
champions  in  open  court,  we  brought  to  an 
amicable  settlement  by  a  little  cyphering 
upon  a  huge  log,  breast  high^  which  lay  near 
the  door- way  of  the  court-house. 

If  we  look  back  into  the  wardrobes  of 
those  early  days,  we  shall  find  their  contents 
equally  simple  and  primitive  in  their  char- 
acter. I  was  not,  perhaps,  sufficiently  ini- 
tiated into  the  mysteries  and  varieties  of 
the  female  apparel  of  those  times,  to  enable 
me  to  speak  very  definitely  on  that  branch 
of  this  subject;  but  as  to  the  men,  a  part 
of  whom  I  was,  I  can  talk  quite  under- 
standingly  in  the  premises.  Raccoon  and 
muskrat  caps,  and  deerskin  jackets  and  pan- 
taloons, were  for  several  years  after  the  war, 
the  leading  articles  of  dress.  I  have  not 
time  to  relate  the  many  ludicrous  incidents 
which  resulted  to  the  wearers,  from  the  wet- 
tings and  dryings,  or  freezing,  of  this  very 
changeable  and  unaccommodating  species  of 
apparel ;  nor  would  it  become  the  dignity 
of  the  occasion  to  descend  into  a  very  mi- 
nute detail  of  the  amusements,  the  anecdotes 
and  the  adventures,  as  they  rise  to  the  eye 
of  memory,  painted  on  the  mirror  of  those 
early  days.  For  instance,  how  the  "yonkers" 
indulged  in  skating  and  swimming-races, 
foot  races,  huskings  and  shooting  matches; 
gallantly  accompanying  the  pretty  girls,  in 
spring,  to  the  sugar  camp,  or  in  autumn, 
along  the  river  banks  and  hills,  to  gather  in 
the  yearly  supply  of  nuts  and  wild  fruits. 
How  the  more  advanced  and  dignified  in- 
dulged in  hunting,  fishing,  cabin  raisings, 
chopping  matches,  rolling  bees,  (fee,  or  in  the 


more  elevated  pastime  of  quiltings,  sewing 
bees,  pumpkin  pearings,  singing  schools  and 
sleigh  riding — the  latter  an  amusement  even 
yet  in  fashion  among  their  descendants,  re- 
turning with  every  snow-fall!  Ah  I  how 
near  the  confines  of  paradise  is  that  happy 
swain,  seated  in  a  substantial  jumper,  behind 
a  fleet  horse,  by  the  side  of  the  beautiful 
object  of  his  love — wrapped  up  with  him  in 
the  folds  of  the  cozy  buffalo  robe,  as  he 
starts  off"  at  the  crack  of  the  whip,  under 
the  inspiring  and  measured  cadences  of  the 
tinkling  bells,  to  the  distant  woods  and  hills ! 

And  as  to  adventures,  how  one  of  our 
early  hunters  finds  himself  in  a  frail  canoe, 
driven  by  the  angry  storm  into  the  broad 
lake,  and  saves  his  life  by  bailing  out  the 
water  with  his  hat.  How  another  is  wrecked 
with  his  tiny  boat,  upon  an  island  of  sand, 
and  is  compelled  to  live  for  weeks  on  turtle 
eggs  and  snails ;  or  how,  in  swimming  swol- 
len rivers,  he  holds  on  to  the  tail  of  his 
horse,  while  his  clothes  are  tied  to  .the  pom- 
mel of  his  saddle,  and  has  often  the  ill  luck 
to  lose  his  hold,  and  find  his  horse  coming 
out  on  one  bank,  and  himself  on  the  other; 
or  how,  in  traveling  the  "yielding  roads,'' 
which  all  the  pioneers  will  recollect,  he  is 
not  unlikely  to  meet  a  foot  traveler  stalled, 
and  is  compelled  to  dismount  and  pry  him 
out,  one  leg  at  a  time.  How,  in  losing  his 
way,  at  night-fall,  in  the  tangled  forest,  he 
sleeps  in  a  tree-top,  as  some  of  my  audience 
have  done,  while  the  wolves  and  the  bears 
howl  and  bark  beneath  him ;  or  how,  being 
benighted  in  the  deep  woods,  he  is  compelled 
to  make  the  cold  earth  his  bed,  and  lull 
himself  to  sleep,  by  listening  to  .a  full  o  Br  * 
chestra,  combining  all  the  tones  and  graced  * 
of  the  pioneers'  organ — pealing  from  the 
varied  midnight  choristers  of  the  wilderness. 
On  such  occasions,  how  delightful  to  amuse 
oneself,  as  I  have  often  done,  by  parodying 
some  evening  ode,  or  cradle  hymn,  some- 
thinix  in  this  wise : 

Hush,  my  dear,  lie  still  and  slumber. 
Wolves  and  panthers  guard  thy  bed, 
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Bats  and  screech  owls  without  number 
flit  and  scream  around  thy  head! 

Or  how,  if  the  pioneer  be  a  preacher,  he 
must  speak  in  a  Cathedral,  not  adorned  with 
robes  and  statues  and  altars  and  lofty  pil- 
lars, but  built  of  unhewn  logs,  for  winter, 
or  the  spreading  branches  of  a  grove  for 
summer,  and  where,  while  preaching,  be  is 
liable  to  have  kittens  play  with  his  shoe- 
strings and  children  with  his  coat,  and  dogs 
jump  over  his  back  while  at  prayer,  if  a  rac- 
coon happens  to  come  in  sight.* 

But  to  change  the  subject.  In  those 
early  days  of  the  Fire -Lands,  the  farmers 
had  no  market  for  their  surplus,  beyond  the 
"wants  of  the  new  comers,  and  a  very  hm- 
ited  demand  at  Detroit  and  at  the  small 
mihtary  posts  at  Mackinac  and  Green  Bay. 
The  grain  trade  with  New  Orleans  had  uni- 
formly involved  in  ruin  all  who  had  adven- 
tured upon  it;  besides,  it  was  too  distant 
from  Northern  Ohio.  In  the  absence  of  the 
New  York  Canal,  not  a  bushel  of  wheat  or 
corn  could  ever  have  been  sent,  without  to- 
tal loss,  to  the  City  of  New  York.  The 
lowest  price  for  transportation,  for  less  than 
a  quarter  of  the  distance,  to  wit,  from  Roch- 
ester, N.  Y.,  to  Albany,  was  fifty  cents,  or 
iit  the  rate  of  some  two  dollars  per  bushel 
from  the  Fire-Lands  to  New  York.  All 
kinds  of  trade  were  necessarily  carried  on  by 
barter ;  and  as  one  instance  of  the  astound- 
ing change  in  the  relative  value  of  two  lead- 
ing articles  of  trade,  before  and  after  the 
completion  of  that  canal — I  have  known, 
«t  an  early  day,  four  barrels  of  flour  paid 
for  one  barrel  of  salt!  Since  its  comple- 
tion, I  have  known  one  barrel  of  flour  buy 
ten  barrels  of  salt!  This  is  one,  only, 
«imong  the  many  facts  and  illustrations  that 
niight  be  presented,  in  demonstration  of  the 
duty  of  the  Government,  and  the  wisdom 
■of  the  policy  adverted  to  in  the  early  part 
•of  my  address. 

About  the  year  1820,  money  became  so 
•scarce  that  the  farmers  were  in  the  practice 
of  saving  and  laying  up  sixpences  and  shil- 


hngs,  for  many  months,  to  meet  the  pay- 
ment of  their  taxes.  The  most  severe  and 
crushing  embarrassment  was  everywhere  felt 
as  the  necessary  result.  Many  settlers,  find- 
ing themselves  unable  to  pay  for  their  lands, 
abandoned  their  improvements  and  removed 
farther  West.  Our  prospective  prosperity, 
therefore,  as  a  thriving  agricultural  commu- 
nity, was  truly  deplorable.  But  light,  at 
length,  loomed  up  in  the  East — the  New 
York  Canal  was  projected.  Until  the  cer- 
tainty of  its  construction  was  decided,  many, 
I  happen  to  know,  and  myself  among  the 
number,  were  undetermined  whether  to  re- 
main on  the  Fire-Lands ;  but  the  question 
was  soon  settled.  Forty  years  ago  this 
DAY,  while  on  a  transient  visit  to  New  York, 
I  witnessed  the  commencement  of  that  great 
work,  near  Rome — in  the  presence,  and  un- 
der the  auspices,  of  a  man  whose  name  is 
stamped  indehbly  upon  the  rocks  of  his  na- 
tive soil, — and  whose  fame,  still  brightening 
o'er  his  tomb,  rears,  and  will  forever  rear, 
an  imperishable  barrier  against  the  ravages 
of  time.  When  the  first  spade-full  of  earth 
was  raised,  the  solid  ground  seemed  to  move 
beneath  me, — as  the  ceremony  proceeded,  I 
saw,  or  thought  I  saw,  in  the  visions  of  the 
future,  the  great,  the  teeming  West,  with 
all  its  growing  wealth  and  power,  springing 
from  her  slumbers,  and  moving  toward  the 
sea.  That  great  work  has  been  now  long 
completed, — and  the  fertile  fields  and  plains 
of  the  Fire-Lands  have,  in  practical  eftect, 
been  placed  upon  the  banks  of  the  Hudson. 

From  this  period,  we  date  the  commence- 
ment of  our  prosperity.  Other  improve- 
ments have  since  followed  in  rapid  succes- 
sion, until,  in  contemplating  the  vastness  of 
the  contrast,  between  the  past  and  the  pres- 
ent, in  the  means  of  commercial  intercourse, 
and  the  transmission  of  intelligence,  we  be- 
come absorbed  and  lost  in  wonder  and 
amazement!  Why,  in  glancing,  the  other 
day,  at  a  sketch  of  the  history  of  Ohio,  I 

♦  Note, — For  a  portion  of  the  substance  of  these 
items,  see  Dr.  E.  Thompson's  admirable  sketches 
of  early  Western  life. 
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found  it  stated  that  Mr.  Nathaniel  Doane, 
who  moved  in  1798  to  Cleveland,  with  his 
family,  was  occupied,  with  all  due  diligence, 
mnety-two  days,  more  tliaii  one-fourth  of  a 
year,  on  his  journey  from  Chatam,  Connec- 
ticut. As  a  contrast  to  this,  it  happened 
that  on  the  same  day  I  read  this  statement, 
Thursday  morning,  after  breakfast,  my  son 
and  his  family  left  Sandusky  for  their  resi- 
dence in  Philadelphia.  The  next  morning, 
before  breakfast,  I  received  iuteUigence  from 
him,  announcing  their  safe  arrival  at  that 
city  !  Thus  a  journey  of  some  six  hundred 
miles  was  accomplished,  and  full  information 
of  its  successful  termination  returned  over 
the  distance,  within  twenty-four  houi-s,  thro' 
the  triumphs  of  steam  and  the  miracles  of 
lightning !  —  two  separate  and  independent 
agencies,  never  dreamed  of,  for  such  a  pur- 
pose, in  the  early  days  of  the  pioneers. 
Through  the  latter  agency  the  daily  evening 
papers  of  the  Fire-Lands  are  enabled  to 
give  their  patrons  the  news  of  each  day, 
both  from  the  old  and  the  new  world,  at  5 
o'clock,  P.  M.,  some  twelve  hours  before  the 
morning  dailies  of  New  York  and  Phila- 
delphia can  announce  it  to  their  readers ! 

Indeed,  that  greatest  of  all  pohtical  events 
in  the  tide  of  time,  the  American  Revolu- 
tion, whose  key-note  first  startled  the  world 
just  eighty-one  years  ago  to-day,  awakened 
humanity  at  once  from  the  slumber  of  ages, 
and  gave  a  new  impulse  to  the  expansion  of 
mind,  and  the  march  of  genius.  Before  its 
mighty  power,  not  only  thrones  have  crum- 
bled and  old  institutions  disappeared,  but 
new  discoveries  in  governments  and  in  the 
mysteries  of  nature  have  been  developed, 
and  the  whole  world  spanned  with  the  glo- 
ries of  invention  and  the  triumphs  of  mind 
over  matter.  Freedom,  unenth railed,  has 
covered  the  whole  land  with  useful  public 
works — with  monuments  of  taste  and  pow- 
er— with  the  smiling  trophies  of  intelligence, 
and  "filled  the  whole  heavens  with  the  shi- 
ning towers  of  Religion  and  civilization." 

Let  it,  therefore,  never  hereafter  be  laid 


to  the  charge  of  the  "Old  Pioneers"  who 
have  personally  witnessed  these  astounding 
changes  and  inventions,  that  they  are  incred-^ 
ulous  "  Old  Fogies."  On  the  contrary,  they 
deny  the  application  of  "ne  plus  ultra"  tcv 
the  march  of  improvement,  either  in  gov- 
ernments, in  physics,  or  in  morals.  They 
believe  that  we  have  yet  scarcely  reached 
the  morning  dawn  of  those  mighty  achieve- 
ments belonging  to  the  unfulfilled  destinies 
of  our  race,  which  are  hereafter  to  astonish 
the  world  by  the  discoveries  of  science  and 
the  developments  of  human  progress ; — and 
having  witnessed  so  many  wonderftd  chan- 
ges in  the  past,  they  are  prepared  to  beheve, 
and  to  expect,  that  there  is  no  achievement 
in  the  future,  for  the  benefit,  advancement 
and  elevation  of  human  society,  within  the 
combined  powers  of  genius  and  science,  and 
and  not  forbidden  by  the  estiiblished  and 
ascertained  laws  of  nature,  so  wonderful  and 
magnificent  as  not  to  be  warranted  by  a 
sober  contemplation  of  the  almost  miracu- 
lous  progress  of  the  past. 

Gladly  here,  on  this  most  interesting  oc- 
casion of  the  re-union  of  the  few  surviving 
pioneers  of  the  Fire-Lands,  would  I  take 
each  present  by  the  hand,  and  go  back  with 
them  along  the  stream  of  years,  to  the  hal- 
lowed fountains  of  the  olden  time.  Gladly 
there,  and  throughout  the  pilgrimage,  bathe 
with  them  my  wearied  soul  in  the  trembb'ng 
wave  of  ancient  memories,  and  with  them 
recall,  and  live  over  again,  the  trials  and  the 
events  "of  the  d^iys  of  other  years."  It 
would  be  an  oflBce  like  the  remembrance  of 
joys  never  to  return — "both  pleasant  and 
mournfid  to  the  soul."  But  time  forbids, 
and  I  must  not  further  indulge  in  this  train 
of  remark.  • 

I  cannot,  however,  leave  this  point  in  my 
discourse,  without  pausing, /or  owe  moment, 
to  pay  the  homage  of  my  heart  to  the 
memory  of  those  of  our  number  who  have 
gone  before  us.  If  you  had  selected  a 
youDger  man  for  this  duty,  you  might  bavo 
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been  spared  this  allusion.  As  it  is,  I  can- 
not stand  before  this  new  generation  of  their 
descendants,  —  I  cannot  contemplate  the 
marvelous  changes  which  fifty  years  have 
wrought,  in  converting  the  dense  wilderness 
of  this  beautiful  land  of  our  adoption  into 
blooming  gardens,  luxuriant  meadows,  wa- 
ving harvest  fields,  and  happy  homes; — 
crowning  it  with  schools  and  churches,  and 
works  of  pohshed  art, — and  filling  it  with 
a  refined  and  enlightened  population — the 
children  and  grand-children  of  my  cotem- 
poraries  on  this  early  battle-field  of  our  la- 
bors,— without  recognizing  the  solemn  ob- 
ligations we  are  under  to  the  venerated  pio- 
iUffCTS  who  "ted  the  van  in  a  work  so  glorious 
— without  calling  to  mind  the  memory  of 
those  early  friends  with  whom,  more  than 
forty  years  ago,  I  was  accus^tomed  to  meet 
and  mingle  in  sweet  communion,  and  over 
whose  honored  graves  the  choices  tears  of 
friendship  have  been  shed.      *  * 

To  those  noble  and  dearly  cherished  pio- 
neers of  our  glorious  brotherhood,  now,  I 
trust,  realizing  the  reward  of  their  labors  in 
the  bright  land  to  which  we  are  hastening, 
allow  me  to  weave  this  humble  chaplet  of 
remembrance,  though  it  may  detect  the  Cy- 
press entwined  with  the  Laurel,  and  though 
it  mj.y  seem  only  to  keep  their  names  fresh 
and  green  in  the  memory  of  their  few — 
their  few  survivors. 

But  this  is  no  fit  time  to  indulge  in  elegiac 
sorrows.  Our  duty  is  now  to  the  living, 
and  to  such  I  address  myself. 

Fortunately,  the  present  occupants  of  the 
Fire-Lands  are  not,  hke  those  of  other  coun- 
tries, compelled  to  plunge  into  the  chaos  of 
antiquity  for  the  origin  of  their  settlements, 
or.X.0  trace  the  founders  of  their  prosperity 
to  the  caverns  of  the  barbarian,  or  to  "the 
sucklings  of  a  wolf."  The  inhabitiints  of 
that  early  period,  as  some  present  can  bear 
»ie  witness,  were,  for  the  most  part,  a  bold, 
daring,  upright,  noble-minded,  generous- 
hearted  people.  Their  characters  were  not 
less  marked  with  energy  and  intrepid  cour- 


age than  by  the  gentle  graces  of  christian 
benevolence — the  unyielding  observance  of 
reciprocal  justice,  and  the  "unconquerable 
soul  of  conscious  integrity."  And  although 
no  clarion  ti  ump  of  fame  ever  blazoned  forth 
their  names  to  the  world,  or  colossal  statues 
rise  to  record  their  virtues,  —  the  green 
hillock  that  covers  their  dust,  the  simple  turf 
and  stone  that  mark  the  places  of  their  rest» 
will  be  viewed  with  a  depth  of  aftection  and 
veneration,  by  their  descendants,  which  the 
sculptured  monuments  of  mere  warriors  and 
heroes,  however  renowned,  can  never  hope 
to  command. 

It  is  indeed  refreshing  to  look  back  upon 
their  noble  career  of  trials  and  triumphs. 
In  the  midst  of  all  their  privations  and  dis- 
tresses, they  did  not  fail  to  reap  many  rich 
sheaves  of  happiness. 

Like  their  ancestors  of  Plymouth  Rock, 
who  preceded  them  in  the  conquest  of  the 
"sea-coast  wilderness  of  the  continent,"  they 
felt  that  tliey  had  reached  the  theatre  upon 
which  duty,  as  well  as  interest,  commanded 
them  to  devote  their  labors  and  their  lives. 

Blessed,  forever  blessed  be  the  soil  thus 
consecrated  by  their  toils.  It  is  "a  goodly 
land,  a  land  of  brooks  of  water,  of  fountains 
and  depths  that  spring  out  of  vallies  and 
hills,  a  land  of  wheat  and  barley,  a  land 
v/herein  thou  shalt  eat  bread  without  scarce- 
ness." To  occupy  and  subdue  such  a  land, 
they  had  exchanged  the  happy  firesides  of 
their  youth  for  the  discomforts  and  perils  of 
the  ambushed  wilderness.  From  the  homes 
and  cherished  associations  of  their  childhood 
they  were  quite  as  completely  exiled  as  were 
the  Cavaliers  who  landed  upon  the  wild 
shores  of  Virginia,  or  the  Purita,ns  who 
sought  the  snow-clad  coast  of  Massachusetts. 
"  Far  from  the  villages  of  their  birth  and 
boyhood;  before  them  the  trackless  forest 
and  the  untraversed  Lake,"  yet  did  they  not 
shrink  from  the  perilous  execution  of  their 
high  resolves,  to  open  here  a  new  theatre 
for  civilization,  and  to  found  a  secure  and 
goodly  home  for  their  descendants. 
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To  suppose  that  they  did  not  sometimes 
look  back  with  tearful  eyes  and  yearning 
hearts  to  the  familiar  scenes  and  youthful 
haunts  they  had  abandoned,  would  be  to 
ignore  the  common  sympathies  of  their  na- 
ture. For,  who  of  yow,  hailing  from  a  dis- 
tant nativity,  that  does  not  feel  his  bosom 
beat  and  glow  with  affection  for  the  spot 
that  gave  him  birth  ? — for  the  sacred  home 
beneath  whose  roof  a  mother  s  hand  first 
rocked  his  infant  cradle,  and  a  parent's  voice 
first  taught  his  infant  tongue  to  lisp  the 
name  of  fother  ?  Ah !  who  shall  blind  the 
memory  of  the  exile,  or  the  emigrant,  from 
the  bright  scenes  of  his  youth?  1]he  old 
iron-bound  bucket — the  gurgling  spring  at 
which  he  drank — the  hill-side  up  which  he 
clambered — the  streamlet  in  which  he  an- 
gled— yea,  the  very  trees  and  rocks  among 
which  he  has  grown  up,  are  objects  dear  to 
his  affections,  and  he  finds  music  in  the  re- 
membered echoes  of  his  native  hills. 

Thus  it  was  with  the  early  pioneers  who 
came  here  at  that  early  day — to  fell  the  for- 
est— to  build  the  cabin — to  fence  the  crops 
— to  open  the  roads — to  lay  out  the  towns 
and  cities — to  establish  the  schools  for  the 
education  of  the  young,  and  to  found  the 
churches  for  the  worship  of  their  God. 

Nobly  have  they  performed  those  duties ; 
but  I  am  not  here  to  pronounce  their  eulo- 
gy, or  to  record  the  histoiy  of  their  day. 

For  that  purpose,  I  am  most  happy  to 
know — thanks  to  the  excellent  gentleman 
who  first  suggested  the  design — that  a  His- 
torical Society  has  been  formed,  and  I  am 
now  before  you,  in  part,  the  selected  organ 
of  that  society,  to  urge  upon  it,  and  upon 
all  who  approve  its  object,  a  searching  and 
faithful  fulfilment  of  its  purposes. 

History  may  be  properly  defined  to  be 
that  science  which  treats  of  man  and  the 
events  connected  with  man,  both  of  the  past 
and  the  present,  in  all  his  social  relations, 
political,  moral,  mihUiry,  literary  and  eccle- 
siastical. Its  object  is  to  record  each  old 
stirring  legend  and  traditionary  story,  as 


well  as  every  important  event  connected 
with  human  society,  with  truth  and  clear- 
ness. In  assuming  therefore  the  searching 
office  of  such  a  society,  we  should  take  care 
to  present  such  traditions  and  events,  as  near 
as  may  be,  in  their  naked  truth,  divested  of 
the  mists  and  clouds  with  which  they  are 
too  often  enveloped.  Hence,  I  doubt  not^ 
the  "Fire-Land  Historical  Society"  has  been 
formed  with  a  view  to  gather  materials  for 
her  archives  from  authentic  sources  and  hv- 
ing  witnesses,  before  those  sources  shall  be 
closed  and  those  witnesses  shall  be  speech- 
less forever. 

In  this  view,  the  little  remnant  of  the  old 
pioneers  cannot  feel  too  deeply  the  solemn 
weight  of  their  responsibilities.  Standing 
in  the  great  hall  of  time  which  links  the  re" 
motest  ages  of  the  past  with  unnumbered 
generations  yet  to  come,  it  is  our  solemn  du- 
ty to  inscribe  upon  its  walls  the  events  of 
our  day,  whilst  they  remain  unshrouded  in 
the  oblivion  to  which  our  neglect  will  con- 
sign them.  Soon  will  the  memory  of  the 
artless  manners  and  stern  \-irtues  of  the  ear- 
liest pioneers  have  passed  away ;  soon  will 
those  stirring '  events,  as  well  as  the  good 
offices  and  kindnesses,  and  sweet  charities 
and  hospitalities  of  fife,  which  marked  and 
blessed  their  career  on  earth,  be  remembered 
no  more  forever. 

From  the  demonstration  now  before  us, 
thanks  to  a  merciful  God — the  last  of  the 
old  pioneers  have  not  yet  fallen  from  around 
us ;  but  their  summer  is  past — their  autumn 
has  gone  by — and  the  death-chilling  blasts 
of  wintery  age  is  upon  them.  Fast,  oh  I 
too  fast,  ^vith  all  our  prayers  to  prevent  it, 
are  these  time-honored  relics  of  a  noble 
band  descending  to  their  long  rest;  and, 
while  scarcely  a  month  passes  that  does  not 
consic^n  to  the  tomb  some  member  of  the 
veteran  ranks,  shall  we  make  no  effort  to 
gather  from  their  lips,  and  garner  into  tlie 
store-house  of  our  histor}%  the  facts  and  in- 
cidents that  must  perish  with  them  ?  Vvliat 
is  known  by  them  must  be  recorded  quickly ; 
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what  is  known  of  them  must  be  written 
50on.  Let  us  then  apply  ourselves  faith- 
fully to  the  high  duty  we  have  assumed. — 
Whilst  the  day  lasts,  let  us  labor  to  gather 
up  the  incidents — ^the  traditions  and  events 
of  those  now  distant  days,  lest  they  perish 
unrecorded  and  irrecoverable. 

A  groat  man  has  somewhere  said :  "It  is 
a  noble  faculty  of  our  nature,  which  ena- 
bles us  to  connect  our  thoughts,  our  sympa- 
thies and  our  happiness,  with  what  is  dis- 
tant in  place  or  time ;  and,  looking  before, 
and  after,  to  hold  communion  at  once  with 
our  ancestors,  and  with  posterity."  With 
me,  this  sad  privilege  has  long  been  in- 
dulged. Like  an  old  oak,  rifted  and  torn 
by  many  a  storm,  T  have  still  stood  un- 
crushed  amidst  the  v/arring  elements. 

Whilst  younger  trees  fell  fast  around  me." 

Which  ever  way  I  turn,  the  telescope  of 
truth  reveals  the  deathless  power  of  death 
— the  phantasies  and  solitude  of  hfe : 

"Making  its  cold  realities  too  real." 

Even  at  this  moment  the  imao-es  of  the 

o 

cherished  dead,  as  well  as  the  persons  of  the 
living,  present  themselves  before  me.  In 
such  a  presence,  how  can  I  suppress  the 
emotions  that  stifle  the  utterance  of  the 
tongue — how  can  I  conceal  the  feelings  of 
utter  desolation  that  overwhelm  me,  when 
I  remember  that  I  am  the  sole  survivor,  save 
one,  of  a  family  circle  of  fourteen,  who 
sought  with  me  this  land  for  their  home, 
and  whose  ashes  now  repose,  where  mine 
must  soon  repose,  in  the  soil  of  the  Fire- 
Lands.  But  while  life  remains,  it  is  an  in- 
timation from  Heaven  that  we  have  some 
duty  to  perform.  And  how  strange  and 
fitarding  are  the  allotments  of  the  man  of 
years?  Even  here — I  stand  in  the  midst 
of  a  generation  now  in  the  full  vigor  and 
meridian  strength  of  manhood,  on  whoso 
<7cs  the  light  of  Heaven  had  not  fallen  when 
these  early  pioneers  first  planted  the  stan- 
«Iard  of  civilized  life  upon  the  Fire-Lands! 


The  occasion  is  full  of  thrilling  interest,  and 
forcibly  recalls  to  my  mind  a  passage  in  the 
celebrated  address  of  Mr.  Clay  to  the  great 
and  good  Lafayette,  on  the  occasion  of  his 
last  visit,  after  an  absence  of  forty  years,  to 
the  United  States.    The  address  proceeds: 

"General :  The  \^in  wish  has  been  some- 
times indulged,  that  Providence  would  al- 
low the  patriot  after  death,  to  return  to  his 
country,  and  to  contemplate  the  intermedi- 
ate changes  that  had  taken  place ; — to  \iew 
the  forests  felled— the  cities  built — the 
mountains  levelled — the  canals  cut — the 
highways  constructed — the  progress  of  the 
arts — the  advancement  of  learning,  and  the 
increase  of  population.  General — Your 
present  visit  to  the  United  States,  is  the  re- 
ahzation  ot  the  consoling  object  of  that 
wish.  *  *  *  You  are  in  the  midst  of 
posterity !"  •  ' 

Fellow-Pioneers :  We — We  too  are  here 
in  the  midst  of  posterity !  If  we  close  our 
eyes  and  memories  for  a  moment,  to  the 
intermediate  period  of  forty  years,  how 
should  we  be  every  where  struck  with  the 
mighty  changes,  physical  and  intellectual, 
which  have  occurred  since  we  first  saw  these 
Fire-Lands  in  their  native  wildness,  and 
their  infant  settlements  in  their  rustic  sim- 
plicity? Even  this  beautiful  village,  a^id 
others  almost  without  number,  that  every- 
where adorn  the  land,  and  bespeak  the  taste, 
the  wealth  and  the  prosperity  of  our  people, 
have  since  "emerged  from  the  forests  that 
covered  their  sites."  Every  thing  around 
us  has  changed  I  Pardon  the  remark — I 
recall  my  words.  In  one  thing  we  find  no 
change  in  the  descendants  of  the  pioneers 
before  us — and  that  is,  in  the  same  exalted 
sentiment  of  continued  devotion  to  liberty, 
and  profound  gratitude  to  the  illustrious 
founders  of  our  independence,  which  burned 
in  the  breasts  of  their  fathei-s.  We  glory  in 
this  conviction.  Your  presence  here  on  this 
proud  day;  the  hstening  solemnity  and  at- 
tention with  which  I  feel  myself  so  honored 
as  your  humble  organ ;  the  enthusiasm  with 
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which  you  have  united  in  this  celebration, 
demonstrate  that  there  is  not  a  heart  among 
you  so  cold  and  dead  to  the  soul-stirring 
deeds  of  our  fathers  as  not  to  kindle  into  a 
glorious  emulation  of  their  virtues,  and  throb 
with  grateful  veneration  for  their  memory. 

But  something  more  than  mere  gratitude 
is  required  of  you.  The  hours  allotted  you 
are  rapidly  flying.  Once  passed,  and  they 
can  never  be  recalled.  Duty  once  omitted 
is  omitted  forever.    Remember  that 

"Man's  life  is  a  tower,  with  a  stair-case  of  many 
steps, 

Which,  as  he  toileth  upward,  crumble  successively 
behind  him; 

No  going  back — thepastisan  abyss: — no  stopping, 

for  the  present  perisbeth: 
But  ever  hastening  on,  precarious  on  the  foothold 

of  TO-DAY." 

How  impressively  should  these  words  of  the 
proverbialist  teach  us  all,  and  especiaUy 
those  just  entering  upon  the  enjoyment  of 
this  glorious  inheritiince,  the  duty  of  perpet- 
ual watchfulness  and  untiring  labor,  whilst 
the  narrow  isthmus  on  which  we  stand  re- 
mains firm  and  unwashed  by  the  tide  of 
time. 

Young  Men  and  Middle  Aged  of  the 
Fire-Lands: — You  are  now  in  the  full  pos- 
session of  this  priceless  heritage.  You  need 
not  be  reminded  of  its  cost.  Its  title  was 
written  by  the  point  of  the  sword  in  the 
blood  of  our  fathers — it  was  sealed  beside 
their  sepulchres — it  has  been  enriched  and 
perfected  by  their  toils  and  laboi-s,  and  now 
reposes  under  the  shade  of  a  Constitution, 
which,  if  properly  and  wisely  administered, 


will  carry  out  the  true  objects  of  our  polit- 
ical independence,  and  secure  the  blessings 
of  hberty  to  us  and  to  our  posterity,  forever. 

Remember  that  you  have  only  a  life  estate 
in  this  inheritance.  The  fee  simple  belongs 
to  your  children  and  to  a  remote  posterity. 
You  hold  it  in  trust  for  those  now  silent, 
who  will  be  entitled  to  enjoy  it,  unimpaired, 
when  you  are  silent.  It  is  yours  to  improve 
— yours  to  enjoy — yours  to  preserve — ^yours 
to  TRANSMIT.  Generations  now  slumbering 
in  the  dust,  and  generations  far  down  the 
descending  hue  of  time,  hold  you  responsi- 
ble for  this  sacred  trust.  Distant  nations, 
writhina:  in  chains,  and  anchorino;  their  last 
hope  upon  the  success  of  our  example,  look 
hither  with  anxious  eyes,  and  demand  from 
you  and  your  compatriots  its  defence  and 
preservation. 

The  great  trust  is  in  your  hands.  Let 
the  solemn  obligation  it  imposes  sink  deep 
into  your  hearts ;  and,  as  the  old  friend  and 
associate  of  your  fathers,  seizing  this  last 
occasion  to  impart  my  counsel,  let  me  charge 
you,  as  the  heaven-allotted  sentinels  ot  your 
country  —  as  the  champions  of  her  honor 
and  the  defenders  of  her  liberties,  to  guaixJ, 
with  eternal  vigilance,  this  sacred  deposit — 
to  shield  it  alike  from  the  assaults  of  the 
foreio-n  foe  and  the  mal-administration  of 
the  domestic  enemy ;  and  to  hand  it  down 
unfettered,  unincumbered,  unviolated  and 
unstained  to  your  children,  bright  in  all 
that  beauty  and  splendor  which  ushered  in 
the  Glory  of  its  first  Morning  upon  the 
World ! 
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Of  Hon.  ELISHA  WHITTLESEY,  delivered  before  the  Fire  Lands  Historical  Society,  at 

NoRWALK,  November  12th,  1857. 


Mr.  President  and  Friends  : — In  reply 
to  tlie  invitation  extended  to  me,  to  be  pres- 
ent on  tbis  occasion,  the  announcement  was 
made,  not  to  rely  on  me  for  the  principal 
address.  The  association  was  most  cor- 
dially approved,  with  the  proffer  of  such 
aid  as  it  was  in  my  power  to  give;  but  hav- 
ing been  only  occasionally  with  you,  a  cor- 
rect historical  knowledge  of  the  settlement 
of  the  "  Fire  Lands"  was  disavowed ;  and 
the  conviction  expressed,  that  your  associa- 
tion had  members  that  would  do  justice  to 
the  subject.  The  object  of  the  association, 
if  I  rightly  comprehend  it,  is  two-fold. 

1st.  To  renew  acquaintances  and  to  re- 
count past  scenes  in  which  you  participated 
in  common,  whether  of  joy  or  sorrow,  of 
plenty  or  want,  of  sickness  or  health,  of 
prosperity  or  adversity.  For  this  purpose 
the  association  is  highly  commendable,  and 
must  result  in  promoting  your  happiness 
and  quietude,  in  the  short  period  of  your 
earthly  future  existence.  "As  lace  answers 
to  face  in  water,  so  does  the  heart  of  man 
to  man."  Common  danger,  common  suf- 
fering, common  hopes  and  expectations,  tend 
to  unite  hearts  in  friendship  and  respect. — 
It  is  seen  in  the  iiiterviews  of  old  Soldiers 
who  meet  "to  fight  over  their  battles  again," 
nnd  those  who  have  enjoyed  the  privilege 
of  hearing  them,  have  been  more  highly 
gratified,  than  in  the  rehearsal  of  Shaks- 
pearo  by  the  most  distinguished  Tragedian. 

A  description  of  the  scenes  on  the  ill-fated 
BteanLship  Central  America — the  leaving  it 
ftfter  all  hopes  were  extinguished  that  it 
could  be  kept  afloat  to  convey  them  to  a 
wife  haven — t)ie  common  struggling  in  the 
mighty  deep  to  obtain  something  to  bear 


them  on  its  surface — the  hours,  days,  and 
nights  of  hunger  and  thirst — the  common 
hope  that  sustained  them  in  all  their  suf- 
ferings and  trials,  that  God  in  his  mercy 
would  relieve,  and  unite  them  with  their 
loved  ones  and  friends  again  on  earth — the 
joy  they  experienced  when  a  sail  was  seen 
in  the  distant  horizon,  coming  to  their  relief, 
can  only  be  given  by  those  who  were  on 
board  and  survived.  Their  suft'erings  and 
dangers  unite  them  with  a  ten-fold  cord, 
that  time  cannot  sever. 

Although  the  first  settlers  of  the  "Fire- 
Lands"  did  not,  in  many  instances,  if  any, 
suffer  from  hunger  to  the  endangerment  of 
life,  there  was  a  general  deprivation  of  the 
more  refined  comforts  of  the  homes  they 
had  left.  They  were,  however,  exempt 
from  the  severe  sufferings  of  the  first  emi- 
grants from  Massachusetts  to  Connecticut. 
In  1635,  fifteen  years  after  the  landing  of 
the  Pilgrims  at  Plymouth,  emigrants  from 
Dorchester,  Watertown  and  Cambridge; — 
men,  women,  and  children,  removed  into 
the  wilderness,  an  hundred  miles  from  Bos- 
ton, and  settled  at  Windsor,  Wethersfield 
and  Hartford.  They  commenced  their  jour- 
ney about  the  middle  of  October,  and  en- 
tered a  wilderness,  destitute  of  the  mark 
of  an  axe.  Some  domestic  animals  were 
driven ;  but  the  furniture  of  the  emigrants, 
and  a  supposed  supply  of  provisions  for 
the  winter,  in  addition  to  wild  game,  were 
put  on  board  of  vessels ;  but  from  storms, 
or  the  lateness  of  the  season,  the  vessels 
did  not  arrive.  The  stock  of  provisions 
they  took  with  them,  was  mostly  consumed 
by  the  last  of  November.  Thirteen  left  to 
return  by  land,  one  of  whom  was  drowned, 
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and  twelve  were  ten  dnys  in  performing  the 
journey.  Indians  furnished  them  provis- 
ions, or  they  would  have  died. 

A  party  of  men,  women  and  children 
proceeded  down  the  river,  and  were  received 
on  board  of  a  vessel  about  twenty  miles 
from  its  mouth,  that  had  been  released  from 
the  ice  two  days  before ;  which  conveyed 
them  to  Boston  in  five  days.  A  few  re- 
mained at  their  stations,  and  barely  sur- 
vived the  rigorous  winter — acorns  being  a 
part  of  their  food.  "Notwithstanding  these 
sufferings,  in  the  following  June,  about  a 
hundred  men,  women,  and  children,  left 
Cambridge,  for  Hartford.  Mrs.  Hooker 
was  borne  on  a  litter,  more  than  one  hun- 
dred miles."  No  person  has  ever  participated 
in  the  settlement  of  a  new  country,  and  not 
admired  the  resolution,  the  perseverance, 
the  patience,  and  resignation  of  females. — 
A  historian  says :  "Indeed  the  hardships 
and  distress  of  the  first  planters  of  Con- 
necticut, scarcely  admits  of  a  description." 

I  do  not  believe  the  injunction  of  our  Sa- 
viour to  "love  one  another,"  has  been  more 
sincerely  observed  by  the  masses,  than  when 
their  efforts  have  been  united  to  subdue  "the 
wilderness,  and  to  make  it  a  fruitful  field." 
Rank,  feeling,  and  aim,  are  blended  in  har- 
monious brotherhood,  and  the  apostle's  in- 
structions, "to  bear  another's  burdens,"  is 
the  daily  practice  of  all.  If  I  were  to  envy 
the  enjoyment  of  any  class  in  their  social 
relations,  it  would  be  the  new  settlers  of  a 
country  having  the  intelligence,  the  moral 
and  religious  principles  of  the  emigrants  to 
the  Western  Reserve.  A  community  of 
feeling  prompted  those  who  had  the  means, 
to  relieve  the  needy  and  the  destitute. — 
Strangers  did  not  experience  the  gloom  of 
solitude,  nor  the  pain  of  neglect. 

It  is  meet  and  proper,  that  the  survivors 
of  such  a  society  should  hold  converse  with 
each  other,  and  as  far  as  possible,  brighten 
the  ancient  chain  of  friendship.  Your  con- 
versations and  narrations  will  have  a  salu- 
tary influence  on  the  youth,  and  on  others. 


who  heretofore  have  been  strangers  to  your 
acts. 

The  second  object  is  to  perpetuate  a 
knowledge  of  the  early  incidents  of  setthng 
the  "Fire  Lands ;"  by  collecting  and  recording 
well  authenticated  facts,  so  that  they  may 
be  used  hereafter,  by  some  historian,  whose 
talents,  Hterature,  and  style,  may  quahfy  him 
for  a  work  so  important.  The  people  who 
settled  the  Connecticut  Western  Reserve, 
have  had  it  in  their  power  in  an  especial 
manner,  to  record  every  important  fact,  con- 
nected with  their  history.  Most  of  the  ear- 
ly settlers,  on  that  part  of  said  Reserve  ly- 
ing east  of  the  Cuyahoga  River,  have  been 
gathered  to  their  fathers  without  leaving  a 
single  recorded  fact  that  they  ever  existed, 
separate  from  the  record  of  deeds,  mar- 
riages, and  letters  testimentary  and  admin- 
istrative. Many  of  them  were  men  who 
would  have  maintained  a  prominence  in 
any  community.  At  the  1st  Session  of  the 
20th  General  Assembly  of  this  State,  I  re- 
ported a  bill  which  became  a  jaw  on  the  1st 
of  February  1822,  entitled  "An  Act  to  in- 
corporate the  Historical  Society  of  Ohio." 
The  first  meeting  was  to  be  held  at  Colum- 
bus in  September,  1822.  I  went  to  Colum- 
bus to  participate  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
Society.  Jeremiah  Morrow,  Duncan  ^tle- 
Arthur,  and  many  more  worthy  and  dis- 
tinguished pioneers  were  there,  and  in  the 
evening,  we  assembled,  and  after  the  cordial 
shaking  of  hands  had  taken  place,  and  the 
general  enquiries  concerning  health,  had 
been  made,  a  very  interesting  and  delight- 
ful conversation  about  the  early  settlements 
of  different  sections  of  the  State,  took  place, 
and  towards  twelve  o'clock,  I  suggested  to 
Governor  Morrow,  it  was  expedient  to  call 
the  meeting  to  order,  and  organize.  Ho 
concurred,  but  immediately  united  in  con- 
versation with  others,  and  somewhere  be- 
tween 2  o'clock  and  daylight,  those  who 
remained  in  the  room  at  that  time,  sejiara- 
ted,  without  an  organization  of  the  Society. 
After  the  passage  of  that  act,  historical  so- 
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cioties  were  organized  in  several  of  the  east- 
ern counties  on  the  Reserve ;  but  I  am  not 
a«ivise<i  that  anj  of  them  have  lately  held 
rogukir  meetings.  Some  very  interesting 
and  valuable  papers  were  presented  at  the 
early  meetings  of  the  Historical  Society  of 
Ashtabula  county. 

The  Ohio  Historical  Society  was  after- 
wards revived  by  the  action  of  Hon.  Ben- 
jamin Tappan  (I  think)  and  addresses,  I 
believe,  were  delivered  by  him,  by  Judge 
Burnet,  Judge  Lane  and  Col.  Charles  Whit- 
tlesey, and  by  others,  (or  written,)  but  by 
whom,  I  cannot  say,  not  having  a  copy  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  Society  in  my  pos- 
session. 

To  obtain  a  correct  history  of  any  Town- 
ship, County,  or  State  at  the  west,  for  the 
information  and  use  of  those  more  imme- 
diately concerned,  as  distinguished  from 
more  general  and  public  use,  intelligence  of 
events  must  be  obtained  from  the  masses. 
Society  is  composed  with  us,  of  those  who 
have  not  been  heralded  in  newspapers,  as 
wise  in  council,  or  distinguished  in  war,  or 
in  the  desk,  or  at  the  bar.  The  usefulness 
of  every  one  should  be  known,  and  perpet- 
uated, whether  it  has  been  displayed  on  the 
fi\rm,  in  the  shop,  in  the  sanctuary,  in  the 
halls  of  justice,  or  legislature,  at  the  bed  of 
the  sick,  in  the  hovel  of  the  indigent,  in  the 
sabbath  school,  in  acts  of  benevolence  and 
charity,  or  in  the  household  cares,  or  in  the 
domestic  circle.  In  the  last  hallowed  place 
mentioned,  and  in  several  of  the  others  be- 
fitting their  stations,  our  intelligent  females 
are  the  most  conspicuous,  and  the  most  in- 
fluential in  forminc:  and  in  mvino:  tone  to  a 
high  state  of  moral  society.  In  seeking  for 
the  acts  of  the  men  who  have  been  bene- 
factors in  the  section  of  the  country  known 
as  the  "Fire  Lands,"  do  not  overlook,  nor 
underrate,  the  women,  who  have  contribu- 
ted their  full  share  in  forming  your  excellent 
society. 

The  grand,  picturesque  scenery  of  a 
nKnintain  is  not  devoid  in  my  eye,  of  admi- 


ration ;  but  I  confess  a  country  rich  in  its 
native  state,  and  under  good  culture  by  the 
skill  and  industry  of  man,  rearing  profusely 
sustenance  for  man  and  beast,  has  charms 
for  me  that  no  mountain  scenery  can  impart. 
Your  country  is  beautiful  without  moun- 
tains, and  you  have  well  discharged  your 
duties  without  ha\'ing  had  the  highest  pre- 
eminent characters  among  you.  Endeavor 
to  obtain  the  simple,  true  history  of  the 
most  useful  of  those  who  are  numbered 
with  the  dead,  for  examples  of  the  hving. 

The  title  to  the  "Fire  Lands"  is  known 
to  many  of  you,  but  I  think  I  do  no  injus- 
tice to  the  intelligence  of  the  younger  por- 
tion of  your  population,  nor  to  the  intelH- 
gence  of  many  of  those  who  were  not  in- 
terested as  sufferers,  by  the  destruction  of 
their  property  by  "fire"  apphed  by  the  Brit- 
ish during  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  if  I 
should  express  a  doubt  of  their  having  a 
knowledge  of  such  titles,  and  of  the  origin 
of  the  name  by  which  they  are  distinguish- 
ed. 

As  I  was  passing  over  your  beautifid  and 
fertile  country  between  this  and  Bclleme, 
the  past  summer,  an  intelligent  looking  gen- 
tleman in  the  seat  behind  me  in  the  car  pro- 
pounded a  question  to  me,  from  which  I  in- 
ferred he  had  no  knowledge  that  the  State 
of  Connecticut  had  claimed  title  to  any  por- 
tion of  the  northern  part  of  this  State. — 
That  inference  was  strengthened  by  the  fact 
that  as  soon  as  I  commenced  to  discourse 
on  the  titles  by  which  the  Connecticut 
Western  Reserve  is  held,  and  to  give  its 
boundaries,  he  took  from  his  pocket  a  mem- 
orandum book,  and  briefly  inserted  my  con- 
versation, a  part  of  which  was  in  answer  to 
direct  enquiries  he  made.  Before  he  left 
the  car  at  Clyde,  I  learnt  from  him  that  he 
was  editor  of  a  leading  paper  in  one  of  the 
cities  of  Connecticut.  I  propound  the 
question,  in  all  sincerity,  whether  we  are 
not  generally  more  anxious  to  obtain  infor- 
mation in  regard  to  foreign  countries,  than 
of  our  own? 
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It  is  no  doubt  tlie  case,  that  your  records 
contain  much  information  rCvSpecting  your 
title,  and  the  lawyer  will  resort  to  them  to 
make  out  his  brief  in  a  case  domauding  the 
search,  but  how  few  of  the  masses  will  ever 
look  into  them,  whether  male  or  female,  and 
particularly  of  the  latter.  If  any  should 
say  this  is  unimportant,  I  must  dissent.  I 
hold  that  every  person  should  have  a  gen- 
eral knowledge  of  the  title  by  which  the 
land  is  held  in  the  State  where  the  residence 
is  fixed,  as  all  persons  should  have  a  general 
knowledge  of  the  leadicg  features  of  the 
constitution  under  w^hich  they  hve.  More 
attention  has  been  paid,  latterly,  to  female 
education,  than  was  the  practice  formerly ; 
and  I  think  that  sex  might  be  pleased  to 
resort  to  a  brief  statement  of  the  subject 
under  consideration,  without  going  to  coun- 
ty records,  or  to  law  books  and  public  doc- 
uments. I  suggest  most  respectfully,  that 
as  a  part  of  your  history,  you  briefly  refer 
to  the  diflerent  grants  under  which  the 
Fire  Lands  are  held,  and  that  a  full  record 
be  kept  in  sul)stantial  books  of  all  of  your 
proceedings. 

Charles  the  II,  King  of  Great  Britain,  on 
the  23d  of  April,  in  the  14th  year  of  his 
reign,  beinnf  in  the  year  16G2,  by  letters 
patent,  ceded  to  John  Winthro])  and  his  as- 
sociates, in  all  nineteen  persons,  "  all  that 
part  of  our  dominions  in  New  England  in 
America,  bounded  on  the  east  by  Narra- 
gansett  River,  commonly  called  Narragan- 
sett  Bay,  where  the  river  falleth  into  the 
sea ;  and  on  the  north  by  the  line  of  Mas- 
sachusetts-plantiition;  and  on  the  south  by 
the  sea:  and  in  longitude,  as  the  line  of 
Massachusetts  Colony,  running  from  east 
to  west — that  is  to  say,  from  said  Narra- 
gansett  Bay  on  the  east,  to  the  South  sea 
on  the  west  part,  with  the  islands  thereunto 
adjoining,"  tire. 

This  grant  embraced  all  the  laud  bounded 
east  on  the  Narragansett  Bay  and  Long 
Island  Stnuid,  and  from  thence  to  the  Pa- 
cific Ocean  on  the  west. 


On  the  12th  of  March,  1664,  near  two 
years  after  the  patent  to  John  Winthrop 
and  his  associates,  Charles  the  II,  gave  a 
patent  to  his  brother,  the  Duke  of  York,  of 
extensive  tracts  of  land  in  North  America, 
which  included  the  lands  in  the  grant  of 
John  Winthrop  and  his  associates  lying 
west  of  the  Connecticut  River. 

Connecticut,  having  the  earliest  Patent, 
contended  at  different  times  and  in  various 
ways  w^th  New  York  for  the  land  claimed 
by  the  latter,  within  the  patent  of  the  form- 
er. The  claim  of  New  York,  however,  was 
sustained,  so  far  as  the  hne  between  the 
two  States,  as  it  now  exists,  indicates.  In 
the  year  1681,  or  about  nineteen  years  after 
the  Patent  to  John  Winthrop,  William 
Penn  obtained  a  Patent  for  the  land  lyinc^ 
west  of  the  Delaware  River,  and  north  to 
the  43d  degree  of  north  latitude.  The 
State  of  Connecticut  did  not  take  possess- 
ion of  the  land  west  of  the  Delaware  River 
that  was  embraced  within  the  grant  of 
William  Penn,  nor  do  any  act  over  it  of 
ownership,  until  1754,  at  which  date  she 
sold  a  large  tract  of  land  to  a  company  that 
had  formed  the  year  previous,  of  her  citi- 
zens, at  Wyoming  on  the  Susquehanna 
River.  That  company,  the  same  year,  pur- 
chased the  right  to  said  lands  of  certain 
sachems  of  the  Six  Nations.  Pennsylvania 
took  measures  to  settle  the  same  land,  and 
purchased  the  rights  of  the  sachems  of  the 
Six  Nations,  who  had  not  conveyed  to  the 
Wyoming  company.  Collisions  took  place 
between  these  two  classes  of  settlers.  Iii 
1T70  Connecticut  prosecuted  measures  to 
obtain  advice  of  able  lawyers  in  England 
in  regard  to  the  legality  of  her  title,  and  it 
having  been  pronounced  good,  she  decided 
to  maintain  it.  The  war  of  the  Revolution 
having  commenced  soon  after  the  advice 
from  England  was  received,  the  contro\  er- 
sy  was  not  prosecuted  any  farther  at  that 
time.  In  1781  both  States  agreed  ujx'H 
commissioners  to  settle  the  controversy,  ^^^'^ 
the  measure  was  sanctioned  bv  Congress. 
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In  November,  1*782,  tlie  commissioners, 
tX  ft  meeting  in  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  deci- 
de^l  that  the  land,  of  right,  was  owned  by- 
Pennsylvania.  Connecticut  still  persisted 
in  asserting  the  validity  of  her  title  to  land 
within  her  latitude  west  of  the  west  line  of 
Pennyslvania.  At  a  session  of  the  Gener- 
al Assembly  of  Connecticut,  held  in  Ma\^, 
1755,  said  State  released  to  Samuel  Hazard, 
and  to  his  associates,  its  right  and  title  to 
all  the  land  commencing  one  hundred  miles 
westward  of  the  west  hue  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  from  thence,  west  of  the  Mississippi 
River  one  hundred  miles,  on  condition  that 
they  obtained  a  royal  grant  from  the  King. 
ITie  object  and  consideration  were  a  settle- 
ment in  that  region,  to  civilize  and  chris- 
tianize the  Indians.  He  died  in  July,  1758, 
without  having  obtained  the  royal  grant, 
leaving  Ebenezer  Hazard,  his  son,  an  infant. 
From  the  date  of  the  release  from  Connec- 
ticut, to  the  death  of  the  said  Samuel  Haz- 
ard, he  prosecuted  the  object  of  establish- 
ing a  colony,  and  of  obtaining  a  royal  grant. 

The  said  son,  having  come  to  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  intentions  and  proceedings  of 
his  father,  presented  a  petition  to  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  Connecticut,  on  the  27th 
of  May,  1774,  asking  for  a  confirmation  to 
him  of  the  grant  to  his  father.  In  that 
memorial,  he  stated  that  between  four  and 
five  thousand  persons,  able  to  bear  arms — 
some  of  whom  were  worth  thousands  of 
dollars,  and  a  great  number  of  them  of  the 
best  character  for  sobriety  and  religion, 
among  whom  were  fifteen  ministers  and 
8orae  who  bore  public  oflices  in  Pennsylva- 
nia and  New  Jersey — had  agreed  to  remove 
^ith  their  families  and  form  a  colony. 
•  Both  branches  negatived  the  prayer  of 
^e  memorial  at  the  same  session  it  was  pre- 
sented. The  State  of  Connecticut  having 
<^xecuted  a  simple  quit-claim  deed  to  Sam- 
uel Hazard,  and  having  made  its  validity 
^  depend  on  the  grant  of  the  crown,  is 
"^tnjfifr  presumptive  evidence  that  she  doubt- 
the  validity  of  her  title  to  so  much  of 


the  grant  of  Charles  the  II.  as  was  west  of 
one  hundred  miles  from  the  west  lino  of 
Pennsylvania. 

After  the  Revolutionary  War  had  termi- 
nated by  a  treaty  of  peace  with  Great  Brit- 
ain, Maryland,  and  some  of  the  other  States, 
contended  that  inasmuch  as  the  title  to  the 
western  lands  of  the  States  that  claimed 
them  out  of  their  inhabited  boundaries,  had 
been  s«>cured  by  the  joint  efforts,  and  at  the 
expense  of  all  the  States;  they  should,  of 
right,  inure  to  the  benefit  of  all.  After 
much  discussion,  the  State  of  Virginia 
ceded  her  right  to  the  north-western  territo- 
ry to  the  United  States  for  the  common 
benefit  of  all  the  States,  subject,  however, 
to  some  reservations  to  enable  her  to  fulfil 
certain  stipulations  to  her  soldiers.  On  the 
13th  of  September,  1786,  in  conformity  to 
an  act  of  May  in  the  same  year,  William 
Samuel  Johnson  and  Jonathan  Sturges, 
deleofates  in  Con<2;ress  from  the  State  of 
Connecticut,  ceded  to  the  United  States  for 
the  benefit  of  said  States,  including  Con- 
necticut, certain  western  lands,  beginning 
at  the  completion  of  the  forty-first  degree 
of  north  latitude,  one  hundred  and  twenty 
miles  west  of  the  western  boundary  line  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  as 
now  claimed  by  said  Commonwealth,  and 
from  thence  by  a  hne  drawn  north  parallel 
to,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  west 
of,  the  said  west  hne  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
to  continue  north  until  it  comes  to  forty-two 
degrees  and  two  minutes  north  latitude." 

All  the  lands  claimed  by  Connecticut  un- 
der the  charter  of  Charles  the  II.,  west  of 
Connecticut  Western  Reserve,  were  included 
in  that  conveyance ;  but  the  United  States 
had  not  at  that  time  admitted  that  the  State 
of  Connecticut  had  any  title  in  the  said  Re-  ^ 
serve.  During  the  war  of  the  Revolution, 
the  British  made  incursions  into  the  t<nvns 
of  Greenwich,  Fairfield,  Danbury,  Ridge- 
field,  Norwalk,  New  and  East  Haven,  New 
London  and  Groton,  and  committed  therein 
extensive  depredations  by  fire  and  pillage ; 
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and  to  make  some  com'pensation  for  said 
losses,  the  Stete  of  Connecticut,  in  May 
1*792,  released  to  said  sufferers,  and  to  their 
heirs  when  the  original  sufferers  were  dead, 
all  the  right  of  said  State  to  "five  hundred 
thousand  acres  of  land  belonging  to  this 
State,  lying  west  of  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  bounded  northerly  on  the  shore 
of  Lake  Erie,  beginning  at  the  west  line  of 
said  land,  then  belonging  to  this  State,  and 
extending  eastward  to  a  hne  running  north 
and  south  parallel  to  the  east  hne  of  the 
lands  then  belonging  to  this  State,  and  ex- 
tending the  whole  width  of  said  lands ;  and 
easterly  so  for  as  to  make  said  quantity  of 
500,000  acres — to  be  divided  among  the 
persons  therein  named,  and  tlieir  legal  rep- 
resentatives where  they  are  dead,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  several  sums  annexed  to  their 
names,  as  a  compensation  for  their  losses 
sustained  by  the  incursions  an«l  depredations 
of  the  British  army,"  ttc.  The  lands  em- 
braced in  said  boundaries  were  early  desig- 
nated "Fire  Lands"  or  "Sufferers'  Lands," 
and  the  designations  were  given  because  the 
principal  losses  were  by  fire. 

In  1795  the  State  of  Connecticut  sold 
the  remainder  of  the  said  Reserve  to  a  com- 
pany, for  one  million  two  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  and  by  an  act  passed  in  May  1795, 
the  consideration  was  appropriated  for  the 
support  of  schools,  and  it  is  known  as  the 
School  Fund  of  Connecticut.  The  pur- 
chasers took  the  designation  of  the  "Con- 
necticut Land  Company."  The  quantity  of 
land  in  the  purchase  is  about  three  millions 
of  acres. 

The  victory  of  General  Wayne  over  the 
Indians  at  the  Miami  of  Lake  Erie,  known 
at  the  time  as  the  battle  of  the  "Fallen 
Timbers,"  was  gained  on  the  20th  of  Au- 
gust, 1794. 

By  authority  from  the  United  States, 
Gen.  Wayne  made  a  treaty  at  Greenville, 
the  head-quarters  of  the  army  of  the  United 
Stfitcs,  on  the  3d  of  August,  1795,  with 
tho  tribes  of  Wyaudots,  Dolawares,  Shaw- 


anees,  Ottawas,  Chippewas,  Potawatamies, 
Miamis,  Eel  River  W^eas,  Kickapoos,  Kian- 
kashaws  and  Kaskaskias,  by  which  the  In- 
dian title  was  extinguished  to  at  least  a  third 
of  all  the  land  in  the  State  of  Ohio.  The 
west  fine  commenced  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Cuyahoga  River,  and  followed  that  stream 
up  to  the  old  Portage  path,  and  from  thence 
to  the  Tuscarawas ;  so  that,  so  far  as  the 
Connecticut  Western  Reserve  was  con- 
cerned, the  Indian  title  to  all  the  land  east 
of  the  Cuyahoga  River  and  the  Portage 
path,  and  the  Tuscarawas,  north  of  the  41st 
degree  of  latitude  was  extinguished.  At 
the  date  of  that  treaty  the  United  States 
had  not,  by  a  direct  act,  recognized  the  title 
of  the  State  of  Connecticut  to  the  Reserve 
mentioned,  and  in  said  treaty  the  boundary 
line  is  designated  "The  general  boundary 
line  between  the  lands  of  the  United  States 
and  the  lands  of  the  said  Indian  tribes," 
tkc. ;  so  that,  although  the  Indian  title  was 
extinguished  to  the  land  of  the  Connecticut 
Land  Company,  or  of  the  State  of  Connec- 
ticut, the  entire  consideration  thereof  was 
paid  by  the  United  Suites,  without  a  pro 
rata  remuneration  from  said  Company  or 
State. 

The  description  in  the  treaty  that  the 
"line  was  the  boundary  between  the  United 
States  and  the_  Indians,"  was  in  part,  an  ex- 
press declaration,  that  the  State  of  Connec- 
ticut had  no  title  to  the  Reserve. 

The  State  of  Connecticut  not  only 
claimed  the  fee  of  all  the  land  composing 
said  tract  desifjnated  the  "  Connecticut 
Western  Reserve,"  but  also  the  judicial  title, 
with  the  like  power  to  enact  laws,  and  to 
dispense  justice  therein,  as  she  had  within 
the  defined  boundaries  of  the  State,  nnd 
therefore,  by  an  act  passed  in  October,  1700, 
the  proprietoi-s  of  the  half  million  of  aero-, 
known  as  the  "Fire  Lauds,"  were  incor]>i^- 
rated  into  a  body  politic,  with  power  to  ap- 
point officers,  to  administer  oaths,  to  apponi' 
agents  to  levy  and  collect  taxes,  and  it 
proprietor  should  be  delinquent,  to  issue  :t 
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warrant  to  the  Sheriff  of  the  county  in 
which  the  delinquent  hved,  to  levy  on  so 
jiiuch  of  his  right,  as  was  necessary  to  pay 
the  tax.  This  law  w^as  enforced  in  Connec- 
ticut for  years,  notwithstanding  the  land  on 
which  the  tax  was  levied,  was  within  the 
bounds  of  the  North-west  Territory,  over 
which,  the  General  Government  exercised 
jurisdiction  from  the  cession  of  Virginia,  on 
the  1st  day  of  March,  17S4.  In  many  in- 
stances, on  the  death  of  proprietors  in  Con- 
necticut, having  an  interest  in  the  Fire 
Lands,  the  Courts  of  Probate  in  that  State 
dealt  with  them  in  settling  their  Estates,  as 
property  subject  to  their  jurisdiction. 

The  Connecticut  Land  Company  sent  out 
parties,  in  the  spring  of  179(:>,  to  survey 
their  lands  into  townships  east  of  the  Cuy- 
ahoga River,  and  the  surveying  having  been 
completed,  a  classification  and  partition  by 
townships  soon  followed,  and  preparations 
made  for  settlements,  and  in  the  next  year 
they  were  commenced  in  several  townships. 

The  prospect  was,  that  a  controversy 
might  take  place  between  the  United  States 
and  the  State  of  Connecticut,  and  the  Land 
Companies  mentioned,  in  regard  to  the  title 
of  the  whole  Connecticut  Western  Reserve, 
which,  if  decided  in  favor  of  the  United 
States,  would  vacate  the  title  of  the  pur- 
chasers and  grantees,  or  if  the  United 
States  should  exercise  her  sovereignty,  and 
<'ject  the  settlers,  the  same  result  would 
have  followed.  To  put  an  end  to  the  con- 
flicting interests  mentioned,  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  begun  and  holdcn  at 
Philadelphia,  on  the  1st  Monday  of  Decem- 
l>«r,  1799,  proposed  to  the  State  of  Con- 
»iocticut,  "for  the  pur[»ose  of  quieting  the 
's'rjintecs  and  purchasers  under  said  State 
Connecticut,  and  confirming  their  titles 
to  the  soil"  of  the  Connecticut  Western  Re- 
■*»*-rve,  to  cede  to  said  grantees  the  right  of 
•^oil  claimed  by  the  United  States,  if  the 
State  of  Connecticut  would  cede  her  right 

jurisdiction  to  the  United  States  over  the 
•*^'»id  tract  ot  land. 


Connecticut  acceded  to  the  terms  pro- 
posed, and  on  the  30th  of  May,  1 800,  exe- 
cuted a  deed  of  cession  accordingly.  It 
must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  although  the 
title  of  the  grantees  was  thus  quieted,  so  far 
as  the  United  States  were  concerned,  still, 
the  grantees  owning  west  of  the  Cuyahoga 
River,  whether  of  the  Connecticut  Land 
Company,  or  of  the  Fire  Lands,  could  not 
take  possession  of  their  lands  for  the  pur- 
poses of  cultivation  or  occupation,  because 
they  held  them  subject  to  the  Indian  title 
that  had  not  been  extinguished. 

By  a  treaty  held  at  Fort  Industry  on  the 
Miami  of  Lake  Erie,  on  the  4th  of  July 
1805,  by,  and  between,  the  United  States, 
represented  by  Charles  Janett,  and  the 
Sachems,  Chiefs  and  Warriors  of  the  Wy- 
andot, Ottawa,  Chippewa,  Munsee,  Dela- 
ware, Shawance  an<;l  Pottawatamie  nations, 
the  Indian  title  was  extinguished  to  all  the 
lands  on  said  Reserve,  to  the  west  of  the 
Cuyahoga  River,  and  to  some  other  land,  of 
which  the  fee  was  in  the  United  States. — 
Commissioners  from  the  Connecticut  Land 
Company,  and  from  the  Fire  Land  Compa- 
ny were  present,  to  assent  to  the  treaty,  so 
far  as  the  respective  rights  of  the  Compa- 
nies were  involved  in  the  considerations,  to 
be  paid  to  the  Indians  for  extinguishing 
their  titles  to  the  land  owned  by  said  Com- 
panics;  because,  inasmuch  as  the  United 
States  had  relinquished  their  claims  to  the 
lands  on  the  Reserve  to  the  Grantees  of  the 
State  of  Connecticut,  the  United  States 
would  not  defray  the  expense  of  extinguish- 
ing the  Indian  title  held  by  individuals,  or 
companies,  nor  w^ould  they  permit  individ- 
uals, or  companies,  to  treat  with  the  In- 
dians. I  think  the  treaty  is  obscure  as  to 
the  amount  of  money  to  be  paid  by  each 
company ;  and  that  fact  seems  to  have  been 
apparent  to  the  contracting  parties,  and 
therefore  the  5th  article  was  inserted  as  an 
article  of  explanation.  It  shows  the  ag- 
gregate paid  by  the  two  companies  to  have 
been  $4,000  in  hand,  and  $12,000  in  six 
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annual  payments  of  $2,000  each;  tut  the 
proportion  paid  by  each,  is  not  in  that  arti- 
cle, designated.  The  amount  not  paid  in 
hand,  was  secured  by  the  said  Company  to 
be  paid  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  Thomas  Jefferson,  President,  by 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  ratified 
and  confirmed  said  treaty  on  the  25th  of 
January,  1806. 

The  title,  therefore,  to  the  Fire  Lands,  is 
derived  from  the  grant  of  a  Monarch  of 
Great  Britain — from  the  State  of  Connec- 
ticut— and  from  the  United  States,  and 
from  the  Indians,  proprietors  of  the  soil. — 
The  consideration  that  moved  the  State  of 
Connecticut  to  make  the  grant,  was  the  in- 
discriminate destruction  of  property  by  a 
barbarous  enemy,  whose  aim  was  to  distress 
the  inhabitants  by  fire  and  pillage,  as  one 
means  to  subdue  their  rebellious  spirits. — 
This  is  evident  from  an  address  to  the  in- 
habitants of  Connecticut,  dated  July  4th, 
1'779,  by  Commodore  George  Collier,  Com- 
mander in  Chief  of  His  Majesty's  ships  and 
vessels  on  the  coast,  and  by  Major  General 
Wilham  Tryon,  Commanding  His  Majesty's 
land  forces  on  a  separate  expedition,  three 
sentences  of  which  I  shall  copy : 

"  The  uno-enerous  and  wanton  insurrec- 

o 

tion  against  the  sovereignty  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, into  which  this  Colony  has  been  delu- 
ded by  the  artifices  of  designing  men,  for 
private  purposes,  might  well  justify,  in  you, 
every  fear  which  conscious  guilt  could  form, 
respecting  the  intentions  of  the  present  ar- 
mament. Your  towns,  your  property,  your- 
selves lie  within  the  grasp  of  the  power, 
whoso  forbearance  you  have  ungenerously 
construed  into  fear;  but  whose  lenity  has 
persisted  in  its  mild  and  noble  efforts,  even 
though  branded  with  the  most  unworthy 
imputation.  The  existence  of  a  single  hab- 
itation on  your  defenceless  coast,  ought  to 
be  a  subject  of  constant  reproof  of  your  In- 
gratitude." They  entered  the  city  of  New 
Haven  on  the  5th  of  July,  1709,  the  day 
after  said  address  was  promulgated,  "and 


killed  twenty-seven  of  the  inhabitants,  and 
wounded  nineteen  other  persons.  Many 
were  put  to  death  by  the  bayonet  after 
they  were  wounded ;  women  were  ravished^ 
and  the  most  hardened  brutality  was  prac- 
ticed. They  murdered  aged  people,  and 
cut  out  the  tongue  of  a  man  that  was  in- 
sane." 

Rev.  Napthali  Daggett  was  President  of 
Yale  College  at  that  time,  and  was  made  a 
prisoner  w^hen  bearing  arms.  The  cruelties 
now  inflicted  upon  the  British  in  India  by 
the  revolting  troops  and  inhabitants,  are  not 
much  more  aggravated,  than  the  inhabi- 
tants in  the  towns  mentioned,  suff'ered  from 
the  British  in  their  incursions. 

President  Daggett's  head  was  lacerated 
to  the  bone  in  four  incisions,  after  he  was  a 
prisoner,  by  the  bayonet  of  a  brutal  soldier, 
from  wanton  sport,  or  revenge.  "  Whilst 
in  their  hands.  President  Daggett  was 
asked  whether,  if  released,  he  would  again 
take  up  arms  against  them  ?"  To  which  he 
answered,  ^'I  rather  beheve  I  shall,  if  I  get 
an  opportunity."  The  answer  was  worthy 
of  the  station  he  held,  and  of  a  patriot. 

The  British  sailed  from  New  Haven  on 
the  7th  of  the  same  month,  and  the  next 
day  disembarked  at  Fairfield.  The  town 
was  plundered,  and  a  great  part  of  the 
houses,  together  with  the  two  churches, 
court-houses,  jail  and  school  houses  were 
burnt.  The  barns  had  been  just  fi'Ied  with 
wheat  and  other  produce.  The  inhabitants, 
therefore,  were  turned  out  into  the  world 
almost  Uterally  destitute.  "  Mrs.  Thaddeus 
Burr,  personally  requested  Gen.  Tryon  to 
spare  the  house  in  which  the  family  lived." 
His  answer  was  rude  and  brutal,  "  and  the 
house  was  sentenced  to  the  flames."  Tlie 
other  towns  sacked,  were  subject  to  the  like 
treatment. 

If  suflfering  and  distress,  if  the  loss  ot 
property,  and  the  loss  of  life  in  time  of  war. 
by  an  invading  enemy,  in  violation  of  Na- 
tional law,  present  meritorious  considern- 
tions  for  remuneration,  then  they  exist  sn 
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this  grant  from  Connecticut,  to  the  fullest 
extont. 

The  county  of  Trumbull  was  established 
[»v  the  Territorial  Government  of  Ohio,  on 
the  6th  of  December,  1800,  and  it  included 
flll  the  Connecticut  Western  Reserve.  A 
b(X>k  for  recording  deeds  was  procured  by 
tlie  Recorder  at  Warren,  the  county  seat  of 
Trumbull  county,  for  the  deeds  conveying 
bind  in  the  "Fire  Lands." 

An  act  to  incorporate  the  owners  and 
proprietors  of  half  million  acres  of  land, 
Iving  south  of  Lake  Erie,  in  the  county  of 
Trumbull,  was  passed  by  the  Ohio  Legisla- 
ture, on  the  15th  of  April,  1803. 

The  first  division  of  Trumbull  county 
was  by  an  act  passed  on  the  31st  of  Dec, 
1805,  creating  the  county  of  Geauga  and 
it  appears  by  subsequent  acts,  that  a  part 
of  the  Fire  Lands  was  included  in  Geauga 
county,  or  supposed  to  be  so  included. 

Portage  county  was  formed  from  Trum- 
bull county  in  1807,  and  the  land  west  of 
the  Cuyahoga  River,  and  south  of  town- 
ships No.  5,  was  attached  to  Portage  county 
for  judicial  purposes,  so  that  the  Fire  Land 
on  the  south  side  of  the  hue  divided  town- 
ships No.  5  from  townships  No.  4,  was  in 
Portage  county,  or  attached  to  it  for  judi- 
cial purposes. 

Huron  County  was  created  by  the  act  of 
February  7th,  1807,  and  included  all  the 
Fire  Lands,  to  be  organized  when  the  Leg- 
islature should  think  proper;  but  to  remain 
as  it  then  was,  attached  to  Portage  and  Ge- 
auga Counties,  for  judicial  purposes.  Al- 
mon  Ruggles  was  appointed  Recorder  of 
Deeds  by  the  Legislature,  and  the  Record- 
ers of  Trumbull  and  Geauga  Counties  were 
directed  to  deli\er  to  him  all  the  books  of 
records  in  their  possession,  that  contained 
conveyances  of  land  within  the  bounds  of 
Huron  County. 

Thomas  D.  Webb,  Esq.,  who  has  more 
information  of  the  titles  on  the  Reserve,  and 
of  the  Record  Books,  than  any  other  man 
ever  possessed,  or  probably  will  possess 


hereafter,  says  that  only  two  deeds  for  land 
in  Huron  County  were  recorded,  either  in 
Portage  or  Geauga,  and  that  the  same  deeds 
were  recorded  in  each  county.  Gideon 
Granger  was  the  grantee,  and  probably 
doubted  what  construction  to  put  upon  the 
acts  creating  Geauga  and  Portage  Counties, 
as  w^ell  he  might — he  had  the  deed  record- 
ed in  both  counties. 

The  title  having  been  secured  and  quieted, 
as  mentioned  above,  and  all  impediments 
removed  to  dividing  and  occupying  the  lands 
granted,  the  Company,  on  the  16th  of  De- 
cember, 1805,  by  Taylor  Sherpaan,  their 
agent,  duly  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors for  that  purpose,  contracted  with 
John  McLean  and  James  Clark,  of  Dan- 
bury,  Connecticut,  to  survey  the  Fire  Lands 
by  Almon  Ruggles,  or  by  some  other  com- 
petent person.  The  outhnes  to  be  run  and 
fixed,  and  when  the  quantity  of  500,000 
acres  was  ascertained,  the  tract  to  be  run 
into  townships  of  five  miles  square,  and 
they  to  be  divided  into  quarter  townships, 
with  a  specific  stipulation  that  all  hills  and 
mountains  were  to  be  particularly  described. 
The  consideration  of  two  dollars  per  mile 
was  to  be  paid,  and  if  the  survey  should 
be  entirely  satisfactory,  the  further  sura  of 
fifty  cents  was  to  be  given.  The  work  to 
be  done  within  a  year,  imless  prevented  by 
the  Indians,  if  the  treaty  made  by  Janett 
should  be  ratified.  The  United  States  not 
having  run  the  south  line  of  the  Reserve, 
west  of  the  Cuyahoga  River,  as  early  as 
had  been  expected,  it  was  agreed  by  the 
parties  to  extend  the  time  for  finishing  the 
survey  to  the  1st  of  June,  1807. 

By  an  agreement  between  the  two  Com- 
panies, on  the  6th  day  of  February,  1806, 
the  water  of  Sandusky  Bay  was  not  to  bo 
deemed  a  part  of  the  500,000  acres.  The 
Island  in  the  Bay  to  be  surveyed.  The 
surveys  not  having  been  completed,  and  the 
rights  of  the  United  States  and  the  Com- 
panies not  having  been  adjusted,  the  Direc- 
tors of  the  Fire  Lands,  on  the  19th  of  Au- 
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gust,  1807,  empowered  Isaac  Bronson  and 
Isaac  Mills  to  ascertain  the  true  boundary 
lines  between  the  sufferers'  land  and  the 
land  of  the  United  Stiites.  Also,  the  true 
place  for  the  southwest  corner  of  the  suffer- 
ers' land.  Also,  the  dividing  line  between 
the  sufferers'  land  and  the  land  belon<]:ino: 
to  the  Connecticut  Land  Company,  and  if 
they  thought  proper,  they  were  to  cause  a 
re-survey  of  the  land  for  partition.  Under 
that  power,  a  contract  was  made  with  Al- 
mon  Ruggles,  on  the  14th  of  March,  1808, 
to  surv^ey  the  half  million  of  acres  into 
quarter  townships,  at  $3  for  mile.  The 
further  sum  of  fifty  dollars  was  to  be  paid 
to  him  to  bear  his  expenses  home. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Directors  on  the  13th 
of  September,  1808,  Joseph  Wakeman, 
Isaac  Mills,  Taylor  Sherman  and  William 
Eldridge  were  appointed  a  committee  to 
devise  a  mode  for  making  partition  among 
the  proprietors. 

They  reported  a  plan  on  the  8th  of  No- 
vember, 1808,  which  was  adopted,  and  the 
partition  was  made  in  accordance  therewith. 
The  last  meeting  of  the  Directors  was  held 
on  the  last  Tuesday  of  August,  1811,  and 
all  business  of  the  Company  having  been 
completed,  they  adjourned  without  day, 
with  an  entry  that  they  were  never  to  meet 
afirain  as  Directors. 

Settlements  commenced  thereafter  in  sev- 
eral of  the  Townships;  and  permit  me  to 
suggest  to  you,  that  the  most  eflScient  mea- 
sures should  be  taken  to  obtain  the  names 
of  all  who  settled  on  the  Fire  Lands  before 
the  war  of  1812,  and,  as  far  as  practicable, 
to  perpetuate  their  conditions  through  the 
war,  if  they  survived  it,  and  if  not,  to  ns- 
certain  where  they  died.  Very  few  of  the 
families  that  were  settled  here  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war,  remained  after  Gen. 
Hull  surrendered  the  north-western  army, 
in  August,  1812.  The  return  of  the  Amer- 
ican prisoners  in  boats,  (having  been  pa- 
roled by  the  British,)  created  the  belief, 
that  the  victorious  enemy  (with  the  savage 


Indians,  her  ally,)  was  approaching  the 
settlements  in  great  force. 

Not  having  the  means  of  resistance,  the 
inhabitants  were  dismayed  and  panic-struck. 
Some  could  not  transport  their  small  sup- 
plies of  furniture,  family  and  farming  uten- 
sils, and  in  some  instances  they  were  car- 
ried into  the  woods  and  hid,  and  in  other 
instances  they  were  buried.  Most  of  the 
families  fled  south,  toward,  or  to,  Mansfield. 
Those  upon  the  Lake  shore  proceeded  to 
Cleveland.  Their  sufierin2:s  are  traditional, 
but  they  should  be  perpetuated  in  history. 

We  are  inclined  to  deal  in  the  marvelous, 
and  to  make  martyrs  where  there  were  very 
trivial  sufferings.  The  truth  should  be  told, 
but  no  exaggeration  of  the  plain  facts 
should  be  permitted  in  the  statement,  al- 
though eager  curiosity  might  desire  it. 

The  names  of  the  heads  of  each  family, 
and  its  members,  should  be  ascertained,  and 
and  a  short  statement  made  to  show  from 
whence  they  came,  the  time  when,  where 
they  settled,  incidents,  success,  or  ill-success, 
and  the  peculiar  trait  of  the  character  of 
each. 

The  commencement  of  the  war  of  1812 
may  be  taken,  I  think,  with  propriety,  as 
the  close  of  the  first  epoch  of  the  history  of 
your  settlement.  The  second  may  com- 
mence with  the  return  of  the  settlers  to 
their  deserted  huts,  and  the  accession  of 
others,  which  soon  followed.  Tliis  epoch 
may  continue  as  long  as  you  think  proper 
to  have  it  approach  the  present  time.  Of 
it,  I  would  give  the  like  history  as  recom- 
mended to  be  given  of  the  other. 

In  reviewing  the  charactei-s  of  those  in 
both  periods,  you  will  have  much  to  admire. 
Some  sustained,  with  reputation,  the  civil 
offices  of  the  county,  some  were  chosen  to 
serve  in  the  Legislature,  and  two  in  Con- 
gress. One  was  distinguished  as  a  Judge 
many  years.  Their  examples  are,  in  somi^ 
degree,  felt  to  the  present  time.  It  is  a 
great  blessing  to  any  community,  to  have 
the  examples  and  training  of  such  men  and 
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women.  It  is  in  communities  as  in  fami- 
lios;  and  each  one  of  us  can  call  to  recol- 
lection a  prudent,  discreet  mother,  without 
j,rop<Tty  or  rank,  who  exerted  an  influence 
far  beyond  the  circle  of  the  domestic  hearth ; 
and  where  a  laboring  man,  who  stemmed 
adversity,  who  guided  genius,  and  favorably 
impressed  the  enquiring  youth  of  talent, 
without  wealth,  but  who  aspired  to  be  great 
by  being  good. 

Industry,  integrity,  economy,  and  sound 
morality,  are  virtues  worthy  the  attractions 
of  our  youth,  and  of  all  immortal  beings. 
The  experience  of  the  wise  man  is  ours, 
that  "riches  make  themselves  wings,  and 
fly  away."  In  the  early  history  of  the  dif- 
ferent settlements  of  the  Reserve,  there 
were  no  aspirations  for  fast  horses  and  Fifth 
Avenue  houses.  In  the  log  houses,  how- 
ever, there  was  contentment,  resolution, 
perseverance,  and  that  fellow-feehng  that 
relieved  the  destitute  by  applying  the  means ; 
and  not  by  saying,  go  elsewhere  and  "be 
warmed  and  fed."  The  simplicity  and 
kindness  of  the  times  referred  to,  are  worthy 
of  our  imitation. 

Occasionally  there  was  a  Bear  panic, 
without  a  pressure,  or  stopping  payment ; 
but  nc  Bank  panic. 

When  you  write  the  biography  of  the 
<3arly  settlers  of  the  "  Fire  Lands,"  many 
deeds  of  charity  and  kindness  will  be  dis- 
closed, tliat  will  endear  the  memories  of 
those  who  dispensed  their  limited  means, 
■or  bestowed  personal  kind  offices,  in  reliev- 
ing scarcity  or  want. 

The  Fire  Lands  were  the  theatre  of  some 
military  operations  during  the  summer  and 
faU  of  1812.  Major  General  Elijah  Wads- 
worth,  commandinjx  the  4th  Division  of  the 
Ohio  Militia,  on  receiving  intelligence  at 
€antield  that  Gen.  Hull  had  surrendered 
the  Northwestern  Army,  at  Detroit,  imme- 
diately ordered  out  a  sufficient  number  of 
the  Militia  to  protect  the  frontier  from  the 
incursions  rtf  the  enemy.  He  first  took  a 
|K>sition  at  Cleveland,  and  as"  soon  as  cir- 


cumstances permitted,  he  directed  Brigadier 
General  Simon  Perkins  to  advance  with  a 
corps  into  Huron  County,  the  better  to  in- 
sure safety,  to  establish  confidence  in  the 
minds  of  the  inhabitants  that  remained,  to 
encourage  those  who  fled  to  return  and  re- 
occupy  their  houses  and  lands,  and  to  indi- 
cate to  the  enemy  that  its  possession  of  any 
portion  of  the  country,  surrendered  by  the 
capitulation  of  Gen.  Hull,  would  be  only 
temporary. 

One  Company  crossed  the  Cuyahoga  on 
the  28th,  two  Companies  on  the  29th,  and 
the  main  body  detached  for  the  West,  with 
General  Perkins  in  person,  on  the  30th  of 
August,  in  1812.  The  first  encampment 
in  Huron  County  was  on  the  Lake  shore, 
on  the  site  afterwards  owned  and  occupied 
by  Stephen  Meeker,  and  where  I  suppose 
he  died.  The  enemy  had  possession  of  the 
lake,  and  our  troops  were  exposed  to  be 
assailed  by  his  guns  from  armed  vessels,  as 
well  as  to  be  surprised  by  night,  by  detach- 
ments landed  by  boats,  in  the  vicinity ;  to 
avoid  which  a  position  was  soon  taken  on 
the  farm  of  Ebenezer  Merry,  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Huron  River,  above  David  Ab- 
bott's, and  designated  Camp  Avery.  Early 
in  October,  General  Perkins  ordered  Cap- 
tain Joshua  Cotton,  with  a  number  of  effi- 
cient soldiers,  to  proceed  to  Sandusky  Bay ;. 
to  cross  it  in  boats,  and  to  land  on  the  Pe- 
ninsula, and  to  proceed  from  thence  to  the 
"Two  Harbors,"  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  Peninsula,  to  where  Ramsden  lived,  and 
to  see  the  condition  of  some  wheat  and 
other  property. 

On  lauding,  a  guard  was  detached  by 
Captain  Cotton  to  take  care  of  the  boats. 
Soon  after  he  resumed  his  march  to  return, 
he  was  attacked  by  the  Indians,  and  a  fight 
ensued,  which  was  renewed  from  time  to 
time,  as  the  Indians  emerged  from  the  high 
grass  or  woods.  On  reaching  the  Bay  it 
was  found  that  the  guard  had  escaped  with 
a  part  of  the  boats,  and  that  those  that  re- 
mained were  sunk.    There  being  no  means 
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to  recross  the  Bay,  the  survivors  took  pos- 
session of  a  log  house,  and  resisted  the  en- 
emy during  the  night,  in  his  attempts  to 
kill  til  cm  within,  or  to  drive  them  out,  or 
to  burn  the  building.  The  next  morning 
the  enemy  withdrew,  and  those  of  the  ex- 
pedition that  survived  were  relieved,  and 
landed  at  or  near  to  the  place  they  em- 
barked the  day  previous.  A  full  and  cor- 
rect history  of  that  expedition,  and  the  sev- 
eral engagements,  during  a  march  of  from 
five  to  six  miles,  and  during  the  following 
m'ght,  has  not,  to  my  knowledge,  been 
written.  One  participant  in  whatever  took 
place  survives  in  a  distant  State,  and  is 
abundantly  qualified  to  state  all  the  facts  as 
they  existed.  It  was  reported,  at  the  time, 
that  six  of  Capt.  Cotton's  command  were 
killed,  and  ten  wounded.  Also,  that  the 
Indians  said  they  lost  more  chiefs  and  head 
men,  in  proportion  to  the  number  engaged, 
than  at  any  other  battle  during  the  war. 

On  the  9th  of  December,  Gen.  Perkins 
ordered  Col.  Hindman  to  march  his  regi- 
ment to  Lower  Sandusky,  and  on  the  10th 
he  proceeded  there  to  make  arrangements 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  detachment. 
Col.  Andrews  was  left  at  Camp  Avery,  in 
command  of  the  2d  Regiment,  and  on  the 
24th  Captain  Gilbert,  having  command  of 
the  last  company  there,  was  ordered  to  de- 
tach one  sergeant  and  eight  privates  to  take 
care  of  the  sick  in  the  hospital,  and  to  se- 
cure the  public  property ;  and  to  march  the 
rest  of  his  company  to  Sandusky.  No  part 
of  the  Fire  Lands  was  afterwards  occupied 
by  the  troops  in  the  ser\'ice  of  the  United 
States  during  that  war. 

By  directions  of  the  Commanding  Gene- 
ral, full  lists  and  descriptions  were  taken  of 
all  the  personal  property,  and  its  value,  used 
or  consumed  by  the  troops,  that  had  been 
left  and  abandoned  by  the  inhabitants  in 
their  flight;  that  the  most  perfect  justice 
might  be  done  to  the  owners,  and  that  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  Stales  should  be 


defended  against  the  presentation  of  false  or 
exorbitant  claims. 

By  a  resolution,  adopted  on  the  29  th  of 
January,  1811,  Ephraim  Quinby,  of  Trum- 
bull, Joseph  Clark,  of  Geauga,  and  Solomon 
Griswold,  of  Ashtabula  County,  were  ap- 
pointed Commissioners  to  fix  on  the  most 
ehgible  place  for  the  seat  of  justice  in  the 
County  of  Huron.  They  selected  a  site 
on  the  farm  of  Daniel  Abbott,  Esq.,  in  the 
township  of  Avery,  and  made  a  report 
thereof  to  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  in 
Cuyahoga,  as  the  law  required.  The  war 
that  was  declared  on  the  18th  of  June,  1812, 
deferred  the  organization  of  the  Countv 
until  the  3 1  st  of  January,  1815.  The  first 
Court  of  Common  Pleas  was  held  at  the 
County  Seat  in  Avery,  by  George  Tod, 
Esq.,  presiding,  and  Jabez  Wright,  Stephen 
Meeker  and  Joseph  Strong,  his  associates. 

In  conforming  to  the  wishes  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  County,  the  Legislature,  on  the 
26th  of  January,  1818,  appointed  Abraham 
Tappan,  of  Geauga  County,  William  Wet- 
more,  of  Portage,  and  Elias  Lee,  of  Cuya- 
hoga County,  Commissioners  to  view  the 
then  present,  and  such  other  sites,  for  seats 
of  justice,  as  might  be  shown  to  them  in 
the  County  of  Huron,  and  to  take  into  con- 
sideration the  necessity  and  the  propriety 
of  removing  the  said  seat  of  justice  for  said 
County;  and  if,  after  hearing  and  taking 
into  consideration  the  several  grievances 
complained  of  by  the  citizens  of  said  Conn-' 
ty,  they  should  deem  it  necessary  and  ex- 
pedient to  remove  the  seat  of  justice,  they 
were  authorized  to  remove  the  same.  Thov 
did  remove  it,  and  established  it  at  Nor- 
walk  —  now  one  of  the  most  lovely  and 
pleasant  \illages  in  Northern  Ohio.  Here 
most  of  the  lawyers  on  the  Reserve  assem- 
bled. Among  the  number  were  Peter 
Hitchcock  and  Samuel  W.  Phelps,  froir. 
Geauga;  Calvin  Pease,  Thomas  D.  Wtl'!' 
and  Elisha  Whittlesey,  from  Trumbull; 
Jonathan  Slocum,  (I  think  occasionnlly,) 
from  Portage ;  Samuel  Cowles,  Alfred  K.  I- 
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ly,  Reuben  Wood,  Leonard  Case  and  John 
W.  Willey,  from  Cuyahoga ;  Mr.  Olcott,  (I 
think  occasionally,)  from  Medina;  Dand 
Abbott,  (after  ho  was  Clerk,)  James  Wil- 
liams, Phillip  R.  Hopkins,  David  Gibbs, 
Ebenezer  Lane  and  Eleutheros  Cooke,  from 
Huron ;  F.  D.  Parish  was  early  established  at 
Sandusky  City.  I  speak  of  early  times. — 
From  south  of  the  Reserve  were  Charles 
K.  Sherman,  from  Lancaster ;  Hosmer  Cur- 
tis and  Samuel  Mott,  from  Mount  Veruon ; 
J.  M.  May,  Andrew  Coffenbury  and  Jacob 
Parker,  from  Mansfield.  Gustavus  Swan 
and  0.  Parish  were  here  from  Columbus, 
on  the  trial  of  Col.  Rutler.  0.  Parish  at- 
tended at  other  times.  Others  may  have 
been  here  on  particular  occasions. 

It  has  at  no  time  been  my  privilege  to 
associate  with  a  more  pleasant,  intelligent 
and  harmonious  bar.  In  Judge  Tod  we 
had  an  example  of  kindness  and  gentle- 
manly deporlment.  I  speak  of  him  with- 
out disparaging  the  associates,  who  were  of 
your  respectable  citizens.  The  Court  and 
the  Bar  were  respected  by  the  people,  and 
the  few  that  survive  can  bear  testimony  to 
the  friendly,  warm  greetings  that  were  in- 
voluntarily extended  to  each  other,  when 
we  assembled  here  at  Court,  and  to  our 
pleasant  intercourse  with  the  people  as  we 
passed  through  the  country,  and  as  we  saw 
them  here  on  business.  This  was  in  com- 
paratively early  times,  when  there  was  a 
community  of  feeling,  and  in  some  measure 
of  interest.  If  the  same  disinterestedness 
now  pervaded  the  community,  I  know  the 
^o.^^g^te  of  happiness  would  be  greatly 
increased.  At  that  time  we  had  the  pleas- 
ure, occasionally,  to  see  Isaac  Mills,  of  New 
Haven,  Jesup  Wakefield,  of  Fairfield,  Zal- 
"mon  Wildman  and  Moss  White,  of  Dan- 
l^^ry,  Connecticut,  original  land  holders. — 
lliey  made  their  journeys  on  horseback. — 
That  mode  of  traveling  enabled  them  to 
see  the  country  through  which  they  passed, 
to  become  acquainted  with  its  incidents  and 
history,  to  meditxito  and  think,  to  exercise 


fortitude,  patience  and  resignation.  "  They 
were  blessed  days,  when  the  people  lived 
for  the  benefit  of  others  as  well  as  for 
themselves.  It  is  worthy  of  your  effort^  to 
gather  up  all  the  incidents  of  those  periods, 
that  tend  to  make  your  history  more  per- 
fect and  complete,  and  see  that  "nothing bo 
lost."  There  are  many  important  facts  in 
letters  that  are  laid  away  in  Connecticut, 
and  wherever  they  were  addressed.  These 
should  bo  sought  after  and  reclaimed  for 
examination,  if  they  should  be  afterwards 
restored. 

Before  the  semi-centennial  celebration  of 
the  settlement  of  Tallmadge,  on  the  24th 
of  June  last,  my  nephew,  Mr.  Charles 
Whittlesey,  sent  for  his  mother's  lettei-s,  that 
she  wrote  on  and  after  her  arrival  in  Tall- 
madge, and  they  were  read  by  friends  and 
relations  with  an  interest  rarely  inspired. — 
The  young  men  and  women  should  ai<;l  you 
in  the  work.  Histories  of  several  town- 
ships have  lately  been  published  in  New 
Eno'hmd,  and  favorablv  received.  The  ma- 
terials  composing  them  have  been  searched 
after  and  found,  after  the  lapse  of  two  cen- 
turies, in  some  instances  at  heavy  expense 
and  great  labor. 

General  histories  of  the  country  were 
written  before,  but  not  the  incidents  and 
details  of  the  settlements,  nor  the  biogrnphy 
and  genealogy  of  families.  William  Coth- 
ren,  Esq.,  in  his  ancient  History  of  Wood- 
bury, Connecticut,  lately  pubhshed,  (and 
should  be  purchased  by  every  man  and 
woman  whose  ancestor  was  within  the  boun- 
daries of  that  extended,  ancient  town,)  says : 
"  No  inquiries  can  be  more  interesting  to 
the  intelligent  student  of  human  nature, 
than  those  that  relate  to  the  generations  of 
men.  The  feelings  that  prompt  them  aro 
just  and  natural;  they  give  birth  to  some  of 
the  dearest  charities  of  life,  and  fortify  some 
of  the  sternest  virtues.  The  principle  that 
prompts  them  lies  deep  within  our  nature. 
In  the  eloquent  words  of  Edward  Everett, 
on  a  recent  occasion,  '  The  sacred  tie  of 
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family,  which,  reaching  backward  and  for- 
ward, binds  generations  of  men  together, 
and  draws  out  the  plaintive  music  of  our 
being  from  the  solemn  alternation  of  cradle 
and  grave;  the  black  and  white  keys  of 
life's  harpsichord;  the  magical  power  of 
language,  which  puts  spirit  in  communion 
with  spirit,  in  distant  periods  and  chmes; 
the  grand  sympathies  of  country,  which  lead 
the  Greek  of  the  present  day  to  talk  of  the 
victories  we  gained  over  the  barbarians  at 
Marathon ;  the  mystic  tissue  of  race,  woven 
far  back  in  the  dark  chamber  of  the  past, 
and  which,  after  the  vicissitudes  and  migra- 
tions of  centuries,  wraps  up  great  nations 
m  its  broad  mantle;  those  sio-nificant  ex- 
pressions  which  carry  volumes  of  meaning 
in  a  word — Forefather,  Parent,  Child,  Pos- 
terity, Native  Land :  these  all  teach  us  not 
blindly  to  woi-ship,  but  duly  to  honor  the 
past;  to  study  the  lessons  of  experience; 
to  scan  the  high  counsels  of  man  in  his 


great  associations,  as  those  counsels  have 
been  developed  in  constitutions,  in  laws,  in 
maxims,  in  traditions,  in  great,  undoubted 
principles  of  right  and  wrong,  which  have 
been  sanctioned  by  the  general  consent  of 
those  who  have  gone  before  us :  thus  tra- 
cing in  human  institutions  some  faint  re- 
flection of  that  divine  wisdom  which  fash- 
ioned the  leaf,  that  unfolded  itself  six  weeks 
ago  in  the  lorest,  on  the  pattern  of  the  leaf 
which  was  bathed  in  the  dews  of  Paradise 
in  the  morning  of  creation.' " 

The  surviving  pioneers,  with  the  aid  of 
their  descendants  and  other  public-spirited 
persons,  have  it  in  their  power  now,  and  at 
ths  time  only,  to  collect  and  record  such 
facts  as  will  make  your  history  perfect. — 
My  earnest  desire  is,  that  you  immediately 
engage  in  the  work,  systematically  and  en- 
ergetically ;  and  that  you  do  not  cease  un- 
til it  shall  be  accomplished.  .  .. 


FIRE-LANDS  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY.— CIRCULAR. 


[  The  following  circular  has  been  sent  to 
numerous  persons  in  the  counties  of  Huron 
and  Erie;  and  but  few  responses  have  been 
received.  We  re-publish  the  document,  in 
the  hope  that  its  inquiries  may  arrest  the 
attention  of  some  of  our  readers.  Volun- 
tary contributions,  answering  any  or  all  of 
the  questions  in  the  circular  will  be  very 
acceptable.] 

Sir  :  The  undersigned  Committee,  ap- 
pointed for  the  purpose,  by  the  Fire-Lands 
PIisTORicAL  Society,  respectfully  solicit 
from  you  such  answers  to  the  following  in- 
terrogatories, as  you  can  give  from  your 
personal  knowledge,  or  can  procure  from 
the  records  of  your  Township,  from  pioneer 
settlers  or  their  descendants,  in  your  vicinity, 
and  from  other  available  sources. 

Answers  for  Erie  county  should  be  di- 


rected to  its  Corresponding  Secretary,  F. 
D.  Parish,  at  Sandusky;  and  for  Huron 
county,  to  its  Corresponding  Secretary,  G. 
T.  Stewart,  at  Nor  walk. 

I.    ORIGINAL  NAME  OF  TOWNSHIP. 

Why  so  called?  Has  the  name  been 
changed  ?    If  so,  for  what  reason  ? 

II.     NATURAL  APPEARANCE,  &C. 

Is  it  hilly,  rolling,  or  level  ?  Is  it  tim- 
bered or  prairie  land  ?  What  the  kind 
and  quahty  of  its  first  timber?  Has  any 
change  of  its  timber  occurred  ?  What  kind 
and  quality  of  soil  ?  Has  it  stone  quarries 
or  minerals?  Of  what  kind,  quality,  and 
use?  Has  it  marshes?  If  so,  how  exten- 
sive? what  of  value  do  they  produce?  have 
they  been  reclaimed,  or  are  they  reclairaa- 
ble  ?    Has  it  any  rivers  or  streams  ?  What 
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an'  tlieir  names,  and  why  so  named? — 
Where  do  they  rise,  in  what  direction  do 
tliey  run,  and  where  do  they  empty  ?  What 
nrjtive  animals  were  oripnally  found  in  its 
foresu*,  and  what  were  their  habits  or  use  ? 
Jieiate  any  interesting  stories  or  incidents 
connected  with  them,  and  the  hunting  of 
them? 

III.      ANCIENT  REMAINS. 

What  remains  of  ancient  fortifications, 
mounds,  or  other  artificial  works,  have  been 
discovered  in  it?  Describe  their  former 
and  present  condition  ?  What  Indian,  or 
other  relics,  and  natural  or  artificial  curios- 
ities, have  been  found  in  it?  Can  they  be 
pnx'ured  for  preservation  in  the  Cabinet  of 
the  Fire-Lands  Historical  Society  ?  If  so, 
have  them  sent  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  So- 
ciety, C.  A.  Preston,  Norwalk,  with  a  state- 
ment of  the  name  of  the  don<»r  (if  gratui- 
tous), and  the  time  and  place  when  and 
where  found. 

nr.     INDIAN  TRIBES,  VILLAGES    OR  SETTLE- 
MENTS. 

Their  names  and  former  history  as  far  as 
"known  ?  Their  present  condition  ?  Indian 
stories  and  traditions  derived  from  them  ? 

V.     FIRST  WHITE  SETTLERS. 

Their  names?  Who  of  them  were  the 
original  grantees  to  the  soil  of  the  State  of 
Connecticut?  When  and  where  were  the 
"first  settlers  born  ?  When  did  they  come 
to  the  township?  Incidents  of  their  first 
journey,  arrival  and  settlement?  On  what 
lot5  did  they  settle,  and  near  whose  present 
residences?  If  dead,  the  time  and  place  of 
their  death?  If  alive,  where  do  they  re- 
side? What  has  become  of  their  famihes? 
'Give  their  biographies  briefly,  and  anec- 
dotes of  them.  W^ho  of  them  felled  the 
first  tree?  When  and  where  was  it  done? 
^Vho  of  them  built  the  first  log  house  or 
cabin?  when  and  where  was  it?  When, 
^vhere,  and  by  whom  was  the  first  frame, 
stone,  or  brick  house  erected  ?  Relate  any 
cases  of  extreme  privation  or  suffering,  from 


any  cause,  among  early  settlers  ?  their  names 
and  history  ?  where  are  they  now  hving,  and 
if  dead,  when  and  where  did  they  die? — 
Who  and  where  are  their  descendants  ?  Are 
there  any  portraits,  manuscripts,  letters,  or 
other  relics  of  the  early  settlers,  which  are 
worthy  of  preservation,  and  can  be  pro- 
cured for  the  purpose  ?  If  so,  have  them 
sent  to  the  Treasurer  of  this  Society,  C.  A. 
Preston,  Norwalk,  to  be  deposited  and  pre- 
served in  its  Cabinet. 

VI.     FIRST  BIRTH. 

Name  of  the  first  white  person  born  in 
the  township,  and  when  was  it  ?  Residence 
of  the  person,  if  hving?  Time  and  place 
of  death,  if  not  living?  Brief  biography 
and  anecdotes  of  the  person,  with  names 
and  residence  if  any  ? 

VII.     FIRST  MARRIAGE. 

Name  of  the  first  couple  married  in  the 
township;  when,  where,  and  by  whom?  If 
living,  where?  and  if  dead,  the  time  and 
place  of  their  death.  Brief  biographies 
and  anecdotes  of  them  ?  Names  and  resi- 
dence of  their  descendants? 

VIII.     FIRST  DEATH. 

Name  of  the  first  white  person  who  died 
in  the  township  ?  when,  where,  and  particu- 
lars of  death?  Where  was  the  person 
from?  Brief  biography  and  anecdotes  of 
the  person,  with  names  and  residence  of 
descendants. 

IX.     MILLS  AND  MANUFACTORIES. 

Which  were  the  first  erected  in  the  town- 
ship? when,  where,  and  by  whom?  Where 
did  the  first  settlers  procure  the  grinding  of 
their  grain,  and  sawing  of  their  lumber  ? 

X.     MERCHANTS  AND  TRADERS. 

Who  opened  the  first  store  or  trading 
post  in  it,  when  and  where  ?  W^hat  were  the 
chief  articles  of  traflSc,  and  their  prices? — 
From  what  place  did  the  ti-aders  bring  their 
supplies,  and  what  were  their  modes  of  trans- 
portation ? 

What  kind  of  money  was  used  by  the 
first  settlers. 
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XI.  <t  HISTOEY  Or  TOWySHIP. 

When  was  the  town-mp  organize^d  and 
who  were  i;s  first  officers  \  When  and 
where  was  the  first  election  held,  and  h'l-w 
many  voters  were  present .'  ^Vhen  and 
where  was  the  first  Post-Offioe  established  \ 
Names  and  anecdotes  of  first  mail  carriers  \ 
When  and  where  was  the  first  road  oc^ened  ? 
Who  commenced  keeping  the  first  public 
house;  when  and  where?  Who  was  the 
first  physician,  and  when  did  he  begin  to 
practic-e  there  ?  Who  was  the  first  magis- 
trate, and  when  was  he  elected?  When 
and  where  was  the  first  trial  or  law  suit 
held,  who  were  the  parties,  and  what  was 
it  about?  Relate  any  interesting  incident 
of  early  litigation.  Was  there  much  as  to 
land  titles ;  and  if  so,  what  produced  it  \ 
What  depredations,  murders  and  outrages 
have  been  committed  in  the  township  by  In- 
dians or  others;  and  what  was  done  for  the 
arrest  and  punishment  of  the  perpetrators  • 
Relate  any  historical  events  of  interest 
which  have  occurred  in  the  township  — 
What  extraordinary  natural  events  have  oc- 
curred in  it:  as  pestilence,  severe  hot  or 
cold  weather,  extreme  drouth,  great  rains, 
freshets,  storms,  general  destruction  of  crops 
and  the  cause  of  it,  unusual  harvests,  or 
other  remarkable  occurrences,  with  their 
dates  and  the  circumstances  attending  them. 
What  agricultural  or  mechanical  inventions 
and  improvements  have  been  made  in  the 
township ;  when  and  by  whom  ?  Who 
planted  the  first  fruit  orchard  ?  Who  im- 
ported the  first  improved  breed  of  hve 
stock ;  when  and  what  kind  ?  What  socie- 
ties have  been  formed,  or  fairs  and  exhibi- 
tions held  m  it,  to  promote  agriculture  and 
the  mechanic  arts  ?. 

XII.  EDUCATIONAL, 

"NMien  and  where  was  the  first  school 
opened  in  the  township;  how  was  it  sup- 
ported, and  who  were  the  teacher  and  pu- 
pils? Relate  anything  of  interest  respect- 
ing them. 


Give  a  general  statement  of  ihe  origin 
and  progress  of  schools,  Lbraries,  lyceums 
and  literary  institudons  in  the  town>h:p.  to 
this  time. 

XIII.      RELIGIOUS  A5T)  BZ>rZVOLZyT  lySTITU- 

Tioys. 

When  and  where  was  the  urs:  relisrious 
meetins:  held?  Who  prer.;L-r::  "Jie  first 
sermon?  when?  wiiere  ?  a^:.  i:;"  manv 
were  present  ?  Wiien  was  tiie  first  church 
organ ize*!,  and  by  whom  ?  Give  a  brie: 
account  of  all  the  churches  in  the  township 
at  this  time.  Wnen.  where,  and  by  whom 
was  the  first  meeting  house  erected  ?  What 
Temp'erance,  Bible.  Tract,  and  other  benev- 
olent associations,  bave  been  organize^! 
within  the  township  ?  Give  a  history  of 
their  operations. 

XTT.      TOWyS  AND  VILLaGZS. 

Are  there  any  in  the  township  ?  If  so, 
what  are  their  names,  and  why  so  named  r 
When  and  by  whom  were  they  firs*  settled  ? 
Give  their  history,  and  anything  of  interest 
respecting  them. 

XV.      VSTZF-AN  SUr.VJvrF.S. 

Have  anv  officers  or  soldiers  of  the  Rev- 
olutionary war,  the  War  of  1S12.  or  the 
Indian  wars,  resided  in  the  township  ?  It 
so.  ofive  names,  biogrsphies,  and  anec-dotes 
of  them.  State  the  time  and  place  of  the  r 
service ;  under  whose  command ;  and  inci- 
dents connected  with  it.  Are  any  of  then 
now  living :  and  if  so,  where?  What  wid- 
ows and  children  of  them  are  now  living, 
and  where  ?  Relate  anything  of  interest 
resp'Ccting  them. 

XVI.      GEyZRAL  ITEMS. 

Give  brief  biographies  and  anec-dotes  •:' 
persons,  fects,  incidents,  an  1  any  informa- 
tion not  suofgested  by  the  foregoing,  whivl. 
vr}X  be  of  interest  or  value  in  preparing  ' 
full  historical  record  of  the  townsliip. 

S.  C.  PARKER,  1 

F.  D.  PARISH,    1  ^ 
C.  A.  PRESTOX,  : 

G.  T.  STEWART.  I 
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CONSTITUTION 

OP  THE 

FIRE  LANDS  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY. 


ARTICLE  I. 

This  Society  shall  be  called  "  The  Fire 
Lmds  Historical  Society." 

ARTICLE  IL 

Its  objects  are,  to  collect  and  preserve  in 
proper  form  the  facts  constituting  the  full 
history  of  the  "  Fire  Lands;"  also  to  obtain 
and  preserve  an  authentic  and  general  state- 
ment of  their  resources  and  productions,  of 
all  kinds. 

ARTICLE  IIL 
The  Officers  of  the  Society  shall  consist 
of  a  President,  five  Vice  President^,  a  Treas- 
urer, one  Recorder,  Secretary,  and  two  Cor- 
responding Secretaries. 

ARTICLE  IV. 

The  officers  hereof  shall  be  elected  an- 
iiually,  at  the  annual  meeting,  and  shall 
I^erform  the  duties  usually  pertaining  to 
tlieir  respective  offices. 

ARTICLE  V. 

TIio  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  shall 
Ix?  held  in  Norwalk  on  the  second  Wednes- 
day in  June,  at  10  o'clock  A.  M.,  of  each 
>  oar  hereafter. 

ARTICLE  VI. 

-^ny  person  or  resident  of  the  "Fire 
I-'^n<ls"  may  become  a  member  hereof,  by 
*^\:um<r  this  Constitution,  and  paying  into 
Treasury  the  sum  of  twenty-five  cents. 
ARTICLE  VIL 
This  ^Constitution  may  be  altered  or 
'^"i'-nded  at  any  annual  meeting  hereafter, 


by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  mcmbei-s 
present. 

A  laro^e  number  of  members  have  sio-ned 
the  foregoing  Constitution;  but  as  the  list 
is  being  increased  at  every  meeting  of  the 
Society,  we  omit  its  publication  until  the 
concluding  number  of  this  series  of  the  Pi- 
oneer, when  it  will  be  given  in  fuE. 

We  proceed  to  give  an  abstract  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  Society  at  the  several 
meetings  already  had.  We  have  not  space 
for  the  entire  proceedings,  which  are  duly 
recorded  in  the  Secretary's  book. 

MEETING  FOR  ORGANIZATION. 

Pursuant  to  notice,  a  meeting  of  the  Pi- 
oneei*s  of  the  Fire  Lands,  and  others,  con- 
vened at  the  Court  House  in  Norwalk,  May 
20th,  1857;  Pl.\tt  Benedict  was  called  to 
the  chair,  and  Philip  N.  Schuyler  was 
chosen  Secretary. 

At  this  meeting,  a  committee,  consisting 
of  C.  L.  BoALT,  P.  N.  Schuyler  and  F. 
Sears,  was  appointed  to  draft  a  Constitu- 
tion, and  present  the  same  for  consideration 
at  the  next  meeting. 

On  motion  ot  Rev.  Alfred  Betts,  a 
committee  of  two  was  appointed  in  each 
towTiship  of  the  territory  constituting  the 
original  County  of  Huron,  with  the  duty 
assigned  them,  to  collect  and  reduce  to 
writing,  all  facts,  statistics  and  matters  of  in- 
terest, in  relation  to  the  early  settlement  of 
their  respective  townships,  and  report  the 
same  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Society.  Said 
Committee  was  constituted  as  follows : 
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■C  Vermillion. — ^Wm.  H.  Crane,  Mr.  Morgan. 

Florence.— T.  S.  Fuller,  D.  Chandler, 
i    W^aAema/j. — J.  Sherman,  C.  Manvel. 

New  Londo7i. — J.  Miller,  Thomas  Smith. 
'  Ruggles.—K  Stiirtevant;  H.  Sacket. 

Greenwich. — J.  Barnes;  S.  H.  Gibson. 

FUcluille.—J.  C.  Curtiss;  R,  Palmer. 
;  //ar^/a«flJ.— Elijah  Bills;  D.  Miner. 

-  Toicusend. — D.  H.  Manville;  B.  Benson. 
Berlin.— I.  Fowler;  Z.  Phillips. 
Huron.— Rev.  S.  Marks;  Rev.  H.  C.  Taylor. 
Milan. — A.  Minuse;  C.  B.  Choate. 

^  Noncalk.—Plditt  Benedict;  Dr.  A.  N.  Read. 

Bransoii. — M.  Kellogg;  D.  Warren. 
•    Fairjield. — Dr.  J.  N.  Carapocil;  A.  Benson. 

Ripley. — Gen.  D.  G.  Barker;  Wra.  Bacon. 

New  Haven. — R,  Bly;  A.  Brewbaker. 

Greenjield. — S.  C.  Parker;  H.  Spencer. 

-  Pern. — S.  Atherton;  R.  Eaton. 

'■■  Ridgejield. — Rev.  E.  Eaton;  John  Sowers. 

Oxford.— Wm.  Parish;  A.  W.  Prout 
:  Perkins. — J.  House;  Gen.  W.  D.  Lindsley. 
:  Port la.'id.— Hon.  E.Cooke;  F.  D.  Parish. 
I  Margaretta.—\l.  Fowler;  Rev.  C.  Smith. 

GrotoH. — E.  Bemis;  S.  Rash. 
^  Lyme. — L.  G.  Harkness;  J,  K.  Campbell. 
.   Sherman. — J.  Manley.  C.  A.  Bloomer. 
L  Nortrich.—G.  11.  Woodruff;  J.  H.  Niles. 
■  Richmond. — D.  Sweetland;  J.  Geesy. 

Danbnry. — Wm.  Kelley;  Frank  Dwelly. 

Kelley's  Island. — Datus  Kelley. 

Clarksjield.—S.  Husted;  E.  M.  Barnum. 

At  this  meeting  it  was  resolved  to  hold 
^  general  reunion  of  the  Pioneers  of  the 
Fire  Lands,  at  Norwalk,  on  the  Fourth  of 
July  next  ensuing. 

KKUNION  OF  THE  PIONEERS. 

On  the  Fourth  of  July  1857,  there  was 
a  grand  reunion  of  the  Pioneers  and  their 
descendants  at  Norwalk,  the  Address  be- 
ing delivered  by  the  Hon.  Eleutheros 
Cooke,  of  Sandusky.  We  print  the  Ad- 
dress in  this  number  of  the  Pwneer. 

The  citizens  of  Norwalk  received  and 
entertained  their  guests  in  hospitable  style, 
an  elegant  collation,  or  dinner,  having  been 
prepared  for  the  occasion.  The  ''reunion" 
was  one  of  the  most  delightful  ever  held  in 
Northern  Ohio. 

SECOND  MEETING — NORWALK,  JUNE  17,  1857. 

At  this  meeting  Philip  N.  Schuyler 
submitted  the  draft  of  a  constitution  pre- 
pared by  himself,  the  Committee  not  being 


ready  to  report.  The  Constitution,  as 
printed  on  the  preceding  page,  was  adopted^ 
and  the  following  gentlemen  were  elected 
officers  of  the  Society  for  the  ensuing  year: 

President — Piatt  Benedict. 

Vice  Presidents. — Wm.  Parish,  Eleu- 
theros Cooke,  Zalmuna  Phillips,  Seth  C. 
Parker,  and  John  H.  Niles. 

Treasurer. — Charles  A.  Preston. 

Recording  Secretary. — Philip  N.  Schuy- 
ler. 

Corresponding  Secretaries. — F.  D.  Par- 
ish and  G.  T.  Stewart. 

The  Township  Committees  heretofore  ap- 
pointed were  changed  as  follows :  Z.  Phil- 
lips was  appointed  for  the  township  of  Ber- 
lin, in  the  place  of  S.  Fowler;  C.  B.  Sim- 
mons for  Greenfield,  in  place  of  I  C.  Par- 
ker ;  Robert  Carpenter  for  New  London,  in 
place  of  Thomas  Smith;  James  Cudder- 
back  of  Vermillion,  in  place  of  Wm.  Mor- 
gan ;  A.  G.  Stewart  of  New  Haven,  in  place 
of  Rouse  Bly;  Levi  R.  Sutton  was  added 
to  the  committee  for  Peru,  and  Wm.  W. 
Pollock  to  Ridgefield  committee. 

The  free  use  of  Whittlesey  Hall  was  ten- 
dered for  the  meetings  of  the  Society.  Thc- 
Trustees  of  Whittlesey  Academy  also  ten- 
dered the  Association  the  free  use  of  their 
Lecture,  Libiary  and  Cabinet  rooms.  A 
vote  of  thanks  and  acceptance  was  returned 
to  these  invitations. 

THIRD  MEETING,  NORWALK,  NOV.  12,  1857. 

Piatt  Benedict  in  the  chair.  MeetiDj 
opened  with  prayer  by  Rev.  E.  Conger. — • 
Some  changes  were  made  in  the  Townsh.j 
Committees, — Samuel  Foote,  Wm.  Cherrj. 
Abijah  Benson  and  Amos  Harkness  bemj 
appointed  the  Committee  for  Fairfield; 
Henry  Adams  and  Mrs.  Pearley  C.  San'h"- 
beino^  added  to  the  Committee  for  Peru. 
number  of  interesting  relics  and  docunioii-- 
were  presented.    Contributions  of  man  • 
scripts  and  pamphlets  were  received  from  t 
D.  Parish,  J.  Kennan,  Mrs.  Pearley  C.  5^-'- 
ders,  S.  B.  Lewis,  Ezra  Wood,  and  Eli>:  - 
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("Ury.  Mr.  E.  W.  Herrick  presented  for 
the  cabinet  of  curiosities,  an  Indian  Knife, 
;  .un-i  bv  tiitn  ia  the  year  1820,  near  an  old 
la  i  .'vn  fort  in  Norwalk. 

At  the  close  of  the  morning  session,  an 
vl.'irant  repast,  prepared  by  the  Ladies  of 
Norw-alk,  was  served  up  to  the  guests  of 
the  day. 

The  afternoon  session  was  opened  by  the 
fcinging  of  "  Auld  Lang  Syne,"  after  which 
an  Address  was  delivered  by  the  Hon  Eli- 
vha  Whittlesey.  The  thanks  of  the  Socie- 
IV  were  voted  to  Mr.  Whittlesey,  for  his 
able  and  interesting  address,  which  we 
print  in  the  present  number.  The  meeting 
Adjourned  to  meet  at  Sandusky,  Feb.  10th, 
1858. 

FOCRTII  MEETING  SANDUSKY,  FEB.  10,  '58. 

In  the  absence  of  the  President,  Piatt 
B<'nedict, — the  meeting  was  called  to  order 
by  E.  Cooke,  one  of  the  Vice  Presidents 
of  the  Society.  The  Secretary  being  ab- 
sent, Jno.  G.  Miller,  Jr.,  was  appointed  Sec- 
retiiry  pro  tern, 

A  lart^e  number  of  additional  sifjnatures 
(o  the  constitution  was  obtained. 

Messrs,  Parish  and  Parker,  from  theEx- 
■eK?utive  Committee,  reported  that  siitisfactory 
progress  had  been  made  in  gathering  his- 
torical material,  and  that  a  number  of  pa- 
I>ers,  furnished  the  Committee,  would  be 
presented  at  the  present  meeting.  The 
fallowing  reports  from  Townships  were 
submitted  : 

Oroton  Township,  by  Elijah  Bemis. 

A  voluntary  contribution  from  Wm.  W. 
Pollock,  of  Ridgefield,  Huron  County. 

Portland  Township^  by  F.  D.  Parish.  . 

Reminiscences  of  the  Western  Townships 

Erie  County,  by  John  Weeden. 

Peru  Township,  by  Levi  K.  Sutton. 

Greenfield  Township,  by  C.  B.  Simmons. 

After  the  morning  adjournment,  the  Gen- 
^'ral  Agent  of  the  Society,  S.  C.  Parker 
''xliibited  for  inspection  a  great  number  of 
"ii'-resting  relics  of  the  olden  time,  and  In- 
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dian  curiosities.  We  extract  the  following 
notice  of  these  relics  from  the  Daily  Com- 
mercial Register  of  the  10th  of  Feb.,  1858; 

"  The  selection  embraces,  also,  some  rare 
fossils  and  petrefactions,  which  possess  pe- 
culiar interest  to  the  Geologist,  as  confirm- 
ing the  theory  that  the  shores  of  Lake  Erie, 
at  some  former  period,  extended  further 
south  than  they  do  at  present. 

Of  the  Indian  curiosities,  we  can  only 
notice  brietly  a  few.  Among  these  were 
about  thirty  specimens  of  arrow-heads  of 
white  and  brown  liint,  presented  to  the  So- 
ciety by  Jno.  Ameriuan,  of  Bronson  town- 
ship, Huron  County.  Mr.  Nathan  Beers, 
of  Greenfield  township,  contributed  a  num- 
ber of  valuable  relics,  one  of  which  at- 
tracted considerable  attention.  It  is  a 
spear-head  of  flint,  perfectly  shaped,  and 
highly  wrought  with  sharp  point  and  edges, 
a  ino.^t  formidable  lookinnr  weapon. 

Mr.  Parker  contributes  a  hatchet,  made 
from  hard  slate,  still  perfect  in  its  outline; 
also,  a  curious  specimen  ot  fancy  work  in 
slate,  which  was  probably  an  ornamental 
decoration,  worn  as  a  token  of  rank.  In 
appearance  it  looks  very  much  like  some 
of  the  figures  in  Asiatic  and  Egy{)tian  cu- 
riosities, and  in  shape  it  resembles  the  orna- 
ments worn  at  the  present  day  around  the 
necks  of  the  South  American  Indians. — 
These  curious  specimens  of  the  red  man's 
art  were  found  upon  Mr.  Parker's  farm  in 
Peru  tov  nship,  Huron  Co. 

Mr.  William  Crosby,  of  Greenfield  town- 
ship, contributes  a  battle-axe  of  stone,  and 
a  heavy  pestle,  (or  club-head,)  found  near 
an  old  Indian  encainpment  on  his  farm. — 
These  are  among  the  most  remarkable  ar- 
ticles in  the  collection. 

Mr.  C.  B.  Simmons,  the  present  Repre- 
sentative of  Huron  county  in  the  Legisla- 
ture, made  a  most  liberal  donation  of  geo- 
logical specimens,  petrefactions  and  Indian 
relics — embracing  in  all  over  one  hundred 
pieces — from  his  private  collection.  Among 
them  we  noticed  a  peculiar  weapon,  of  elab- 
orate finish,  made  from  a  species  of  variega- 
ted marble.  It  is  crescent  shaped,  with  a 
hole  in  the  centre  for  a  handle  or  lance. — 
It  does  not  seem  possible  that  it  can  have 
been  the  workmanship  of  any  of  the  tribes 
known  to  this  region  of  countr}^  in  modern 
times.  When  and  where  it  was  made  is 
a  matter  which  we  leave  antitpiarians  to 
settle.    Mr.  Simmons  spent  considerable 
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time  in  making  the  collection,  and  the 
thanks  of  the  Society  are  due  to  him  for 
his  liberality  in  presenting  it.  We  under- 
stand that  it  is  the  intention  to  prepare  a 
cabinet  in  which  all  these  relics,  specimens, 
&c.,  will  be  appropriately  classified  and  ar- 
ranged, with  the  names  of  their  donors ; — 
and  with  this  view,  further  contributions 
are  sohcited  from  the  Pioneers  and  their 
descendants. 

After  inspectina',  for  some  time,  the  cu- 
rious mementos  of  the  past,  the  Society  ad- 
journed to  the  room  below,  where  the  la- 
dies of  Sandusky  and  Committee  of  Ar- 
rangements had  prepared  a  bounteous  col- 
lation." 

After  dinner,  the  exercises  were  mainly 
devoted  to  the  reading  of  the  Township 
Reports  above  named. 


The  Society  adjourned  to  meet  at  Whit- 
tlesey Hall  on  Wednesday,  the  9th  day  of 
June,  1858. 

We  have  thus  condensed  the  history  of 
the  organization,  and  the  proceedings  of  its 
earlier  meetings,  down  to  the  date  of  the 
present  issue  of  the  Pioneer.  Hereafter, 
each  quarterly  number  will  contain  the 
proceedings  of  the  meeting  next  preceding 
its  publication,  and  will  be  published  just 
before  the  succeeding  regular  quarterly 
meeting. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  publish  the 
Township  Reports,  as  nearly  as  may  be  in 
the  order  in  which  they  were  prepared  and 
submitted  to  the  Society. 


MEMOIRS  OF  TOWNSHIPS.— NORWALK. 


The  following  remim'scences  of  incidents 
connected  with  the  early  settlement  of  the 
Fire  Lands,  are  embodied  in  a  communica- 
tion made  to  the  Fire  Lands  Historical  So- 
ciety, by  Samuel  B.  Lewis,  Esq.,  of  Norwalk, 
Ohio. 

To  THE  Committee  of  "  Fire  Lands 
Historical  Society:" 

My  native  place  was  South  Salem,  West- 
chester County,  N.  Y.,  and  I  first  came  to 
Norwalk  Township  in  the  Spring  of  1814, 
preparatory  to  settling,  and  remained  there 
during  the  Summer  of  that  year.  During 
that  season  I  planted  and  cultivated  corn 
and  potatoes,  and  sowed  a  small  piece  of 
wheat  in  the  Fall.  I  came  through  Buffiilo, 
which  had  then  been  recently  burned  by 
the  British,  and  so  far  as  I  observed,  not  a 
single  house  had  escaped  the  general  con- 
flagration, consequently  the  place  appeared 
dreary  and  desolate.  Gen.  Scott,  with 
whom  I  had  the  honor  of  a  short  interview. 


was  then  there  with  his  army.    I  returned 
to  the  State  of  New  York  in  the  fall,  and 
remained  there  until  the  15th  day  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1815,  when  I  started,  with  my  fam- 
ily, then  consisting  of  Mrs.  Lewis  and  a 
little  daughter  named  Angeline,  (who  died 
at  Norwalk,  September  1st,  181'7,)  for  the 
place  of  my  future  residence  in  the  west. — 
Our  journey  was  made  in  a  covered  wngoit 
drawn  by  a  span  of  horses,  and  we  passC'i 
through  New  York  City,  Morristown.  N.  J. 
Easton,  Allentown  and  Reading,  Pa.,  i-' 
Harrisburg,  where  we  crossed  the  Susque- 
hanna on  the  ice,  and  saw  a  bridge  in  pr" 
cess  of  construction  over  the  river;  frci; 
thence  through  Carlisle,  Pittsburg  and  Bo;i- 
ver.  Pa.,  and  Canfield,  0.  to  Clevelan':- 
and  from  thence  by  way  of  Huron,  Er  - 
Co.  to  Norwalk,  Ohio,  the  terminus  of 
long  and  toilsome  journey,  to  perform  whi^ ' 
occupied  a  period  of  for  hj -six  days.  ^ 
reached  Norwalk  in  the  afternoon  of  Apr 
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t-l,  1815.  Up  to  this  time,  where  the 
Uauliful  and  flourishing  village  ofNorwalk 
i^tys  stands,  there  was  no  trace  of  cin'liza- 
U'  U,  On  its  present  site  could  be  traced 
ihe  dim  foot  trail  of  the  Indians,  which  was 
Uio  onlv  evidence  that  human  beings  had 
e\or  trod  in  that  then  wilderness  world. 

At  that  time,  and  also  when  I  first  came 
to  Norwalk  in  1814,  Abijah  Comstock 
»a.s  here,  and  was,  in  reality,  the  first  set- 
tler, Benjamin  Newcomb  the  second,  and 
mvsolf  the  third  settler  in  the  township. — 
S:l!ick  Comstock,  previous  to  this  had  been 
here  one  season,  but  had  never  brought  his 
fiiinily,  and  had  never  settled  here. 

ilcs-srs.  Newcomb  and  Abijah  Comstock 
both  dead,  leaving  myself,  the  last  of 
that  trio,  and  at  the  present  time,  the  old- 
est  settler  living  in  the  township. 

Pioneer-like,  I  brought  a  gun  and  ammu- 
nition, well  fitted  for  all  the  "pomp  and  cir- 
cumstance of  war,"  which  was  openly  de- 
clartHl  u];)on  wild  game,  then  abundant,  con- 
^is•Jng  of  famous  black  turkeys,  the  wolf, 
tliO  black  bear,  and  deer  in  abundance,  of 
siimller  game  there  were  the  raccoon,  op- 
I^<»s.sum,  foxes,  gray  and  black  squirrels,  &c. 
Karly  in  the  morning  of  the  ne.xt  day  after 
niy  nrr.val  with  my  family,  I  took  my  first 
l«*.s<4ju  in  Ohio  sporting;  and  marching  out 
*I<»no — in  single  file  of  course — to  near  a 
I'Lv-o  where,  the  night  before,  I  had  ob- 
it* ned  a  flock  of  wild  turkeys,  I  was  not 
'h-appointed  in  finding  them.  It  was  a 
1  'M-ly  morning — the  air  was  filled  with  the 
frtt;,TTinee  of  a  thousand  flowers,  whose 
•^'untJ.'ss  dew  drops  glistened  in  the  sun — 

1  all  was  silent  save  the  humminrr  of 
'sivr.a.I.s  of  insects  and  the  sweet  warbling 
'  i  ui»iiuinb,'red  forest  birds.  Perched  upon 
t-'piuost  branches  of  the  lofty  trees  were 
^'I'jevU  of  niy  search.  It  was  indeed 
ft  fariK.us  flock,  and  selecting  the  most  fa- 
HK'U-i  bird  of  its  number,  I  raised  my  trusty 
k-^-n— took  deadly  aim  and  fired.'  There 

llw  wilderness— in  the  solemn  still- 
r^>vi  of  the  morning,  how  beautifully  clear 

I 
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rang  the  sound  of  my  gun ;  and  then  came 
flapping  and  tumbling  to  the  ground  the 
victim  of  my  hunting  skill — a  bouncing 
turkey,  which  I  speedily  secured. 

During  the  summer  of  1814  I  purchased 
two  hundred  acres  of  choice  land,  about 
one  mile  south  of  the  present  site  of  Nor- 
walk village,  on  what  is  now  called  the  new 
State  Road,  for  which  I  paid  two  dollars 
per  acre.  In  the  spring  of  1815,  I  sold  it 
for  five  dollars  per  acre,  and  then  purchased 
another  two  hundred  acres,  well  watered 
and  beautifully  timbered,  lying  about  one 
and  a  half  miles  south-easterly  from  Nor- 
walk, on  what  is  called  the  old  State  Road, 
for  which  I  paid  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents 
per  acre.  This  land  I  have  occupied  for 
near  half  a  century  and  on  it  I  set  out  an 
orchard  in  1819  or  1820,  I  think  it  was. — 
The  trees  for  this  orchard  were  taken  from 
a  nursery  planted  by  myself  in  the  spring 
of  1815,  on  the  first  piece  of  land  already 
mentioned,  with  seed  laid  up  by  Mrs.  Lew- 
is, in  South  Salem,  New  York,  in  the  year 
previous  to  our  moving  to  Ohio.  I  am  not 
aware  that  any  fruit  had  been  planted  pre- 
vious to  this  in  the  township,  and  I  think 
this  was  the  first  nursery  planted  on  that 
territory  now  constituting  Huron  County. 

During  the  Summer  and  Autumn  of 
1815,  I  built  a  house  on  the  farm  I  have 
so  long  dwelt  upon,  and  in  that  house  in 
the  Spring  of  1816,  was  formed  a  township 
organization,  just  after  which  was  held,  in 
my  house,  the  first  Norwalk  Township  elec- 
tion. I  do  not  at  this  distant  day  recollect 
all  who  were  present  at  that  election,  but 
can  only  name  among  others  present.  Judge 
Southgate,  David  Gibbs,  Esq.,  Henry  Lock- 
wood,  James  Wilson,  Hanson  Reed,  Abijah 
Comstock,  Esq.,  myself  and  some  fifteen  or 
twenty  others.  Judge  Southgate,  Abijah 
Comstock,  Esq.,  and  Samuel  B  Lewis  Esq., 
constituted  the  board  at  this  election.  Judge 
Southfate  at  this  time  lived  in  what  is  now 

o 

called  Pcni,  but  then  came  here  to  vote. 
When  I  first  came  to  Ohio,  provisions  of 
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all  kinds  were  scarce,  and  prices  high. — 
Wheat  was  sold  at  two  dollars  per  bushel, 
also  the  first  oats  I  sowed  cost  me  two  dol- 
lars per  bushel — I  bought  them  of  Judo-e 
Meeker,  on  the  lake  shore,  as  I  came  into 
the  country,  and  at  another  time  I  paid 
him  five  dollars  for  a  common  axe,  and  went 
twelve  miles  for  it;  however,  upon  the  ces- 
sation of  the  war  of  1812,  people  having 
turned  their  attention  more  to  clearino:  their 
lands,  and  to  agriculture,  when  soon  field 
was  added  to  field,  and  farm  to  farm,  and, 
rich  in  their  virgin  soil,  they  sent  forth 
their  luxuriant  harvests  until  plenty  filled 
the  land.  Then  produce  fell  to  an  extreme- 
ly low  price ;  so  low  that  the  year  previous 
to  the  opening  of  the  New  York  and  Erie 
Canal,  the  most  that  I  could  get  ofiered  for 
a  fine  quality  of  wheat,  was  ticelve  and  a 
half  cents  per  bushel,  and  haul  it  a  distance 
of  six  mUes  to  market,  which  was  then  at 
Milan.  At  that  early  day,  as  the  roads 
were  but  slightly  opened,  ten  bu>hels  would 
have  made  a  heavy  load  for  the  best  of 
teams.  At  this  time  I  had  about  twenty 
acres  of  as  fine  wheat  as  I  ever  saw.  Of 
course  such  prices  would  not  pay  expenses 
for  tfiking  to  market.  I  kept  it  without 
ever  sellinnf  scarce  any,  and  fed  much  of  it 
to  horses  and  other  stock.  About  1821,  I 
think  it  was,  I  was  elected  to  the  office  of 
Justice  ♦of  the  Peace  in  and  for  the  Town- 
ship of  Norwalk;  received  my  commission 
from  Gov.  Brown,  and  was  occasionally 
called  to  give  judgment  upon  the  rights  of 
contending  parties,  but  from  the  nature  of 
things,  never  gave  more  apparent  satisfac- 
tion to  the  parties  iritere?ted,  than  on  occa- 
sions when  two  fond  hearts  came  to  be 
made  one,  in  the  holy  bands  of  wedlock. 

Your  Committee  a-k  for  hunting  stories: 
Although  I  have  no  very  marvellous  stories 
to  relate  of  extraordinary  feats  of  skill  and 
daring,  or  of  perilous  adventures  in  the 
pursuit  of  game,  I  will  give,  briefly,  a  few 
of  the  incidents  of  my  hunting  experience. 
Some  three  years  after  my  arrival  in  Ohio, 


in  the  afternoon  of  one  beautiful  summer's 
day,  I  visited  a  "  lick"  not  far  from  my  res- 
idence, where  in  a  little  over  one  hour  s  time 
I  obtained  three  shots,  killed  two  out  of  the 
three  deer  which  had  successively  presented 
themselves  at  the  "  lick,"  and  returned  home 
in  triumph,  with  a  bountiful  supply  of  ven- 
ison. 

On  another  occasion,  and  when  there  was 
snow  on  the  ground,  a  party  of  three  of  us 
started  in  pursuit  of  a-  black  bear.  It  was 
early  one  morning  when  the  chase  began; 
we  tracked  the  creature  until  night  fell  upon 
us,  when  we  found  the  bear  had  souti^ht 

o 

refuge  in  a  swamp.  Soldier  like,  we  lay 
on  our  arms  that  night,  determined  at  early 
light  the  next  morning  to  renew  the  chiise, 
which  we  did  in  this  wise :  Two  of  our  men 
went  in  opposite  directions  and  followed  the 
m.irgin  of  the  swamp,  designing  in  this 
way  to  surround  it,  while  the  third  followed 
the  track  of  the  bear  for  the  purpose  of 
driving  him  out,  in  which  case  one  of  the 
two  men  surrounding  the  swamp,  we  were 
in  hopes,  would  see  and  kill  him,  the  party 
intending  to  meet  on  the  side  of  the  swamp 
opposite  to  where  they  separated;  we  did 
so  meet  near  noon  of  the  second  day  of  our 
hunt,  but  saw  nothing  of  our  game,  from 
the  fact  that  the  Indians  struck  the  Bear'? 
track  in  ahead  of  our  man,  and  they  had 
killed  and  secured  the  game;  so  you  see, 
we  started  on  a  Bear  hunt,  in  pursuinL' 
which,  our  clothes  were  nearly  all  torn  and 
stripped  from  us  by  the  time  we  reacheil 
home;  this  chase  indeed  ended  in  a  har( 
hunt. 

In  the  Autumn  of  1827,  it  seemed  tonio 
that  the  wild  turkeys  were  more  numerous 
than  I  have  ever  seen  them  before  or  sinc<\ 
though  up  to  that  time,  and  for  sever.^* 
years  after,  they  were  very  numerous. 

To  give  some  little  idea  as  to  their  gre.i; 
numbers,  I  will  mention  one  instance  whit  I 
occurred  in  the  fall  of  1827,  at  which  tiui-' 
I  had  one  ten  acre  field  sown  to  wheat,  up"  ^ 
which  the  turkeys  had  commenced  fceJnu 
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One  flaj  I  went  to  the  field  and  what  a 
sj'u'ht  did  I  behold;  one  half  of  the  field 
vas  literally  filled  with  these  famous  birds 
of  *L  ^  forest,  and  it  really  looked  more  like 
a  field  of  turkeys  than  a  field  of  wheat. — 
I  resolved  to  trap  some  of  them  if  possible, 
consequently  in  the  course  of  a  day  or  so 
after  this,  and  in  the  same  field,  I  built  with 
rails,  a  pen  about  eleven  feet  square  and 
some  five  or  six  feet  high,  covered  the  top 
with  heavy  rails  and  a  small  quantity  of 
straw.  In  one  side  of  the  pen  was  fixed  a 
trap-door,  to  which  was  tied  one  end  of  a 
long  rope,  which  led  to  a  hollow  tree  some 
three  or  four  rods  distant  from  the  pen ;  in 
and  about  this  pen  was  scattered  chalf, 
wheat  and  corn  for  several  days,  until  the 
turkeys  were  well  baited  and  came  freely. 
Then  one  day  I  secreted  myself  in  the  hol- 
low tree,  and  taking  in  my  hand  the  rope 
leading  to  the  trap-door  of  the  pen,  waited 
the  coming  of  the  turkeys;  as  usual  they 
<'ame,  and  when  a  goodly  number  had  en- 
tered the  pen,  the  trap  door  was  sprung  and 
nine  fat  turkeys  shut  in  at  this  single  haul ; 
one  of  them  being  very  large  and  strong,  fiew 
with  violence  atjainst  thecoverinof  over  the 
pen  and  went  out;  however  I  secured  the 
remaining  eight,  and  in  two  or  throe  days 
after  I  tried  the  plan  again  in  the  same  pen, 
when  I  caught  and  secured  twelve  more  at 
one  haul.  This  movement  saved  my  wheat, 
f<)r  I  did  not  see  another  turkey  in  that  field 
during  that  fall. 

When  I  came  into  Ohio,  the  Indians,  of 
course,  held  almost  undisputed  dominion 
through  the  then  unbroken  wilderness.  I 
iiever  had  any  serious  difficulty  with  them, 
^ut  on  the  other  hand,  exercised  friendship. 


and  showed  them  acts  of  kindness  and  at- 
tention whenever  I  consistently  could,  they 
seemed  never  to  forget  me,  but  would  oc- 
casionally make  presents  of  venison,  and 
in  other  ways  evince  friendly  and  warm  re- 
gard. 

But  what  great  and  numberless  changes 
have  I  seen,  the  savage  Indians  have  now 
passed  away,  the  beasts  and  birds  of  the 
forest  are  gone,  and  their  once  wilderness 
home  been  changed  into  homes  for  civilized 
men,  who,  by  the  power  of  knowledge,  the 
force  of  free  intellect  and  energy  of  will  and 
labor,  have  made  this  a  land  of  plenty,  where 
too,  now  are  seen  buisy  marts  of  trade, 
where  commerce  exports  and  exchanges  our 
untold  millions  of  products  for  those  of  dis- 
tant lands  and  chmes.  Nor  is  this  all,  state 
after  state  has  been  carved  from  the  fertile 
lands  of  the  "  far  distant  west,"  until  I  have 
lived  to  behold,  as  it  were,  a  nation  spring 
into  existence,  and  the  "  wilderness  made  to 
blossom  as  the  rose."  These  reflections 
though  pleasing,  are  to  some  degree  min- 
gled with  sadness  to  me,  for  the  past  pre- 
sents the  fact  that  nearly  all  my  former 
friends  and  acquaintances  have  passed 
away,  and  among  those  numbered  with  the 
dead  is  Mrs.  Lewis,  my  own  loved  compan- 
ion. She  died  in  October  1856.  I  now 
feel  comparatively  alone,  but  that  one 
most  loved  on  earth  I  shall  soon  follow,  to 
meet,  I  trust,  in  heaven.  I  feel  that  my 
days  are  nearly  numbered,  and  in  voking 
the  blessing  of  God  upon  my  beloved  chil- 
dren, and  also  upon  our  prosperous  and 
happy  country,  I  subscribe  myself  respect- 
fully yours,        SAMUEL     LE  WIS. 

NOUWALK,  Oct.,  1857. 
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MEMOIRS  OF  TOWNSHIPS.— PERU. 


Answers  to  some  of  the  questions  pro- 
pounded by  the  Fire  Lands  Historical  So- 
ciety of  Huron  County,  by  Levi  K  Sutton, 
resident  of  Peru. 

ORIGINAL  NAME. 

The  original  name  of  the  township  was 
"  Vredenburgh,"  so  called  after  Vreden- 
burgh,  who  had  bought  up  the  claims  of 
the  sufferers,  until  he  owned  the  2d,  3d  and 
4th  Sections  of  said  Township.  The  1st 
Section  was  owned  by  others  at  the  East, 
from  whom  the  first  settlers  of  that  section 
bought  their  lands. 

CHANGE    OF  NAME. 

In  the  winter  of  1820,  (I  believe,)  the 
settlers  held  a  meeting  at  the  house  of  Jo- 
seph Ruggies,  for  the  purpose  of  changing 
the  name,  when  se\'eral  names  were  pro- 
posed; Jeremiah  Eaton  proposed  Peru,  and 
it  was  put  to  vote  and  carried,  that  the  name 
of  the  Township  hereafter  should  be  Peru. 

NATURAL  APPEARANCE. 

The  South  and  East  parts  are  rolling, 
with  some  bluffs  along  the  streams.  The 
Korth-western  part  is  more  level,  with  con- 
siderable low  lands.  The  principal  timber 
was  white  oak,  black  and  red  oak,  and 
white  wood,  mostly  on  the  1st  and  4th  sec- 
tions, black  walnut  and  butternut  along  the 
streams,  and  mixed  with  some  beach,  maple, 
hickory,  basswood,  buckeye,  and  some 
sugar  maple  near  the  streams.  There  has 
been  no  perceptable  change  of  the  timber 
since  the  fiist  settlement. 

THE  SOIL. 

Ko  stone  quarries  or  minerals  have  been 
discovered  yet  to  my  knowledge. 

MARSHES. 

None  that  are  extensive.  There  were 
some  small  ones  that  have  been  mostly  re- 
claimed. 

There  was  one  marsh  in  the  2d  sec,  on 


Lot  No.  12 — Wm.  T.  Vs.  partition,  where- 
there  were  cranberries  quite  plenty  for  sev- 
eral years,  and  until  the  swamp  was  drained, 
and  a  part  of  it  cultivated  by  Mr.  J. 
Vredenburgh,  I  believe. 

RIVERS. 

Huron  River,  (an  Indian  name,)  rises  in 
Richland  Co. — runs  through  New  Haven 
and  Greenfield  Townships — enters  Peru  on 
the  South  line,  about  half  a  mile  East  of  the 
South-west  corner — runs  North-easterly, 
and  leaves  it  at  the  North  side  about  one 
hundred  rods  West  of  the  Section  line,  and 
enters  into  Lake  Erie. 

State  Run,  (so  called,)  rises  in  Seneca 
Co.,  enters  Peru  on  the  West  hne,  runs 
North-easterly,  and  leaxnng  the  Township 
half  a  mile  West  of  the  Huron  River,  which 
stream  it  enters  into,  half  a  mile  below. 

The  East  Branch  of  Huron  River  rises 
in  Fairfield,  enters  Peru  on  the  East  line- 
half  a  mile  South  of  the  section  line — runs 
North-westerly,  and  leaves  the  Township 
about  a  mile  West  of  the  North-east  cor- 
ner, and  enters  the  Huron  Ri\'er  some  few 
miles  below. 

The  Huron  River  and  State  Run  pass, 
over  slate  stones,  having  in  some  places 
high  banks  of  the  same  exposed  to  \iew. — 
The  East  Branch  has  generally  a  gravelly 
bottom.  Native  animals  at  the  time  of  the 
first  settlements  were  quite  plenty,  such  as 
deers,  wolves,  bears,  wild  cats,  porcupine-v 
racoons,  turkeys  and  oppossums.  The 
bears,  however,  did  not  make  it  their  per- 
manent place  of  residence^,  but,  as  they 
were  traveling  by,  they  would  stop  in  some 
swamp  a  few  days  or  weeks,  and  conmiit 
depredations  on  some  of  the  settler's  hog^r 
(fee,  (fee. 

The  wolves  were  very  numerous,  and 
would  frequently  howl  around  our  cabins 
by  night  in  different  directions  at  the  siune 
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time,  though  in  the  day  time  they  were 
quite  shy,  and  kept  concealed  the  most  of 
the  time.  The  most  of  the  animals  above 
liAined  have  disappeared  years  ago. 

ANCIENT  REMAINS. 

There  are  none  worthy  of  note ;  quite  a 
number  of  Indian  relics  have  been  found, 
however,  such  as  stone  tomahawks  and 
flint  arrow  points,  some  of  which  are  pre- 
served and  kept  by  those  that  found  them, 
and  perhaps  may  be  sent  to  Norwalk  for 
preservation. 

INDIAN  TRIBES. 

There  was  no  Indian  village  in  the  town- 
ship at  the  time  of  the  first  settlements, 
though  at  that  time,  and  for  a  number  of 
years  after,  the  Indians  would  come  round 
twice  a  year  or  oftener,  and  encamp  near 
by  to  hunt  for  deer,  turkeys,  raccoons  and 
any  kind  of  game  that  suited  thcra,  staying 
several  weeks  at  a  time.  Seneca  John 
would  frequently  come  to  the  house  of  L. 
R.  Sutton,  and  ask  if  he  might  encamp  on 
the  hill  near  a  spring  about  30  rods  from 
his  house.  Leave  being  given,  he  would 
pitch  his  tent  and  hunt. 

FIRST  WHITE  SETTLERS. 

Henry  Adam-,  Elisha  Clary,  and  Wil- 
liam Smith  commenced  the  first  settlement 
in  the  township  on  the  loth  day  of  June, 
1S15,  on  Lot  No.  5.,  1st  Section,  by  them- 
selves keeping  bachelor's  hall.  In  October 
following,  Mrs.  Parly  Clarj^,  Elisha's  wife, 
arrived  at  their  shanty  and  commenced  do- 
ing their  work.  Dec.  1815,  Newell  Adams 
arrived,  and  on  the  31st  of  January,  1815, 
Alexander  Pierce,  and  Polly  his  wife,  and 
Simon  Ra3'mond  arrived;  Mrs.  Annis 
Adams,  wife  of  Henry  Adams,  and  ^Irs. 
Sally  Adams,  wife  of  Newell  Adams,  ar- 
rived Nov.  1 7th,  1816 ;  Thaddeus  Raymond 
nnd  family  settled  on  Lot  No.  30,  1st  Sec, 
^'ov.  1816;  Joel  Clark  settled  on  Lot  No. 
'^6,  in  the  fall  of  1816;  Daniel  Mack,  Eh 
Nelson,  Elijah  Clary,  and  Jai^ies  Ashley, 
^11  settled  in  this  first  section  about  tlie  same 


time,  also  Thomas  Tiilson  and  Joseph  Rug- 
gles  settled  on  Lot  No.  28,  about  the  snme 
time. 

Isaac  Sutton,  Levi  R.  Sutton  and  Elias 
Hughs  were  the  first  three  settlers  west  of 
Huron  River,  who  commenced  makinc:  im- 
provements  in  the  latter  part  of  March, 
1817,  and  moved  into  their  cabins  on  the 
2d  of  April  following.  Isaac  Sutton  set- 
tled on  what  is  now  lot  No.  1 1,  W.  Weed's 
partition,  but  R.  Eaton  having  bought  the 
land  at  the  East,  he  gave  up  possession  to 
him,  and  left  the  township  in  a  year  or  so. 
Levi  R.  Sutton  settled  on  the  hill  West  of 
Huron  Ri^•er,  on  E.  T.  Troop's  partition, 
where  he  now  resides,  and  it  is  now  called 
lot  No.  13.  Elias  Hughs  lived  and  worked 
with  L.  R.  Sutton  some  two  or  three  years, 
and  then  bought  a  piece  of  land  on  the 
Centre  Road,  and  commenced  blacksmith- 
ing;  he  worked  at  that  business  a  few  years 
and  then  left  and  died  in  Indiana  some  five 
years  since. 

James  Vantine  and  family  arrived  in  the 
township  on  the  24th  of  June  1818,  and 
settled  on  the  East  end  of  his  1,000  acres 
purchased  of  E.  T.  Troop,  in  the  2d  Sec, 
now  lot  No.  28,  where  he  lived  24  years. 

Richardson  Eaton  and  Margery  his  wife, 
came  from  the  State  of  New  York,  and 
arrived  in  this  township  Feb.  1819,  and  set- 
tled on  lot  No.  11,  W.  Weed's  partition,  and 
now  lives  on  lot  No.  1 2,  same  partition. 

TIME  OF  BIRTH  OF  SOME  OF  THE  FIRST  SET- 
TLERS, AND  TBEIR  REMOVAL  TO  PERU. 

Henry  Adams  was  bom  in  Windham 
Co.,  Vermont,  and  settled  in  Peru  on  lot 
29,  in  1816,  where  he  now  resides.  Annis 
Adams,  his  wife,  arrived  Nov.  17th,  1816, 
from  Franklin  Co.,  Massachusetts.  Both 
are  still  Hving  on  the  same  farm,  being  41 
years. 

Len  R.  Sutton  was  born  in  Fayette  Co , 
Pennsylvania,  on  the  7th  day  of  Septem- 
ber, 1794.  Emigrated  with  his  father's 
family  to  Knox  Co.,  Ohio  in  1812— was 
married  in  Mount  Vernon,  to  Cathrinc  Kile, 
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daughter  of  Peter  Kile  of  that  place,  on 
the  28th  day  of  IsW.,  1813,  removed  from 
thereto  Huron  Co.,  in  May  1816;  lived 
one  year  in  Linio  Township,  and  on  tlie  2d 
day  of  April,  1817,  settled  in  Peru,  where 
they  now  reside,  the  family  consisting  of 
himself,  wife  and  two  children.  They  have 
endured  the  hardships  and  trials  of  a  life 
in  the  woods,  and  found  them  hard  indeed, 
but  nevertheless  they  haA  C  raised  up  a  fam- 
ily of  fine  children,  who  have  since  married 
and  left,  except  one  daughter  who  remains 
in  the  old  place  to  take  care  of  her  aged 
parents,  who  have  resided  there  for  the  last 
forty  years. 

Alexander  Pierce  and  Polly  Curtiss  were 
married  in  Massachusetts,  Nov.  14th,  1815, 
and  started  from  there  Dec,  1815,  and  ar- 
rived at  the  shanty  of  Adams  Clary  and 
Smith  in  Vrcdenburgh  (now  Peru,)  on  the 
31st  of  Jan.,  1816,  and  on  the  first  evening 
partook  of  a  hearty  supper  of  roasted  rac- 
coon, stewed  venison  and  boiled  turnips, 
without  any  bread,  which  was  relished  by 
the  hungry  travellers.  On  tlie  14th  of  Feb., 
1816,  Pierce  and  his  wife  built  a  shanty 
and  settled  on  lot  No.  14,  1st  Sec,  near 
which  the  East  road  has  since  been  opened 
and  travelled,  where  they  commenced  keep- 
ing house,  cooking  their  first  meal  by  a  fire 
made  against  a  large  log,  and  consisting  of 
hog's  feet^and  hominy,  bought  at  a  dollar  a 
bushel. 

Alexander  Pierce  died  in  Peru  some 
twenty  years  ago,  but  Aunt  Polly  Pierce 
still  lives  in  Sherman,  and  can  tell  a  long 
string  of  her  sufferings  whilst  the  country 
was  new. 

She  told  me  of  an  adventure  she  had 
with  a  bear.  If  I  could  write  it  out  in  the 
language  and  manner  she  told  it  to  me, 
perhaps  it  \yould  be  worthy  of  a  place  here, 
but  I  will  try  to  do  it,  and  be  as  brief  as 
posj^blc. 

Some  time  in  the  summer  of  1816,  Mrs. 
Pierce  started  from  their  shanty  and  went 
to  Greenfield,  to  Alden  Pierce's  (her  father- 


in-law,)  accompanied  by  her  young  dog, 
about  half  grown.  AVhilst  there,  they  sup- 
plied her  with  a  large  loaf  of  corn  bread, 
and  a  quantity  of  other  eatables,  which  she 
carried  in  a  large  bowl  or  bason  under  one 
arm,  and  the  mammoth  jonny  cake  under 
the  other ;  when  within  a  mile  of  their  shan- 
ty, her  dog  would  run  right  before  her  and 
stop  there  and  curl  down  close  by  her  feet; 
she  looked  round  and  saw  a  large  bear 
standing  near  by.  She  tried  to  coax  the  dog 
to  get  up  and  follow  along,  but  all-in  vain, 
the  bear  perhaps  wanted  the  bread  more 
than  he  did  the  dog ;  but  Mrs.  Pierce  was 
loth  to  let  him  have  either,  so  she  shifted 
her  bowl  and  bread  under  one  arm,  and 
took  up  the  dog  under  the  other  and  started 
for  the  shanty,  where  she  arrived  safe  with 
her  load,  the  bear  following  close  at  her 
heels. 

FIRST  BIRTH. 

The  first  male  child  born  in  the  town- 
ship, was  Ehhu  Ward  Clary,  Oct.,  12th, 
1816,  son  of  Ehhu  and  Parly  Clary. 

First  female  child,  born  Feb.  2  2d,  1817, 
was  Keziah  Raymond,  daughter  of  Thad- 
deus  and  Keziah  Raymond,  who  settled  on 
lot  No.  30,  1st  Sec,  in  Nov.,  1816,  but 
sold  out  and  settled  in  Ridgefield  where 
they  both  died  some  20  years  ago. 

FIRST  MARRIAGE,  '-^ 

I  have  not  ascertained  as  yet ;  some  say 
a  Mr.  Douglass  and  a  daughter  of  Elijah 
Clary,  now  Mrs.  Sanders,  were  the  first  in 
town ;  if  so,  Mrs.  Sanders  will  report  to  you, 
as  I  understand  she  has  been  appointed 
one  of  the  committee  for  this  Township. 

FIRST  DEATH. 

Luther  Sutton,  son  of  Levi  R.  and  Cath- 
arine Sutton,  died  Nov.  20th,  1820,  aged 
one  month.  There  may  have  been  an  ear- 
her  death  than  this,  though  I  am  not  in- 
formed. 

MILLS  AND  MANUFACTORIES. 

Daniel  Mack  built  the  first  grist  and  saw 
mill  in  the  Town^ship,  some  time  in  1817 
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ami  18,  in  the  East  part  of  tho  Township, 
whero  Macksville  no\7  is,  and  also  built  the 
first  frame  house  in  1820,  at  the  same 
place.  Some  of  the  inhabitants  had  their 
grinding  done  at  this  mill,  and  some  went 
to  KirkuflTs  mill  in  Greenfield,  and  some  to 
Cold  Creek.  As  for  lumber,  but  little  was 
used. 

MERCHANTS  AND  TRADERS. 

Moses  C.  Sanders  kept  the  first  store  some 
time  in  1820,  or  21,  in  the  East  part  of  the 
Township,  where  Macksville  now  is,  "  shin 
plasters"  being  the  principal  currency  at  that 
time,  and  brought  his  goods  from  the  East, 
I  believe. 

ORGANIZATION  OF  TOWNSHIP. 

The  first  Township  Election  was  held  at 
the  house  of  Joseph  Ruggles  on  lot  28,  on 
the  3d  day  of  April,  1S'20.  James  Van- 
tine,  Elijah  Clary  and  Richard  Eaton  were 
elected  Trustees;  Elihu  Clary,  Township 
Clerk;  Daniel  Mack  and  Newell  Adams, 
Fence  Viewers;  Joel  Clark  and  Alexander 
Pierce,  Q.verseers  of  the  Poor;  Thomas 
Tillson  and  Eli  Nelson,  Appraisers  of  Prop- 
erty; and  James  Ashley,  Treasurer. 

On  the  10th  day  of  October,  1820,  the 
first  State  Election  was  held  at  the  house  of 
Joseph  Ruggles.  Wyatt  Cook,  Hibbard 
Smith  and  Newell  Adams  were  Judges,  and 
Elihu  Clary  and  Henry  Adams  Clerks. — 
The  Number  of  votes  polled  was  tweh  e. 

On  the  5th  day  of  Dec,  1820,  an  elec- 
tion was  held  to  elect  a  Sheriff.  James 
Vantine,  Richardson  Eaton  and  Jonathan 
Eaton,  Judges,  and  E.  Clary  and  Jeremiah 
Eaton,  Clerks.  Enos  Gilbert  received  twen- 
ty-seven votes,  being  all  the  votes  giv  en  at 
that  election. 

Thomas  Tillson  was  elected  a  Justice  of 
the  Peace,  while  Vredenburgh  was  attached 
to  Greenfield  township,  his  commission, 
from  Gov.  E.  A.  Brown,  is  dated  Jan.  18th, 
1819,  but  he  resided  and  kept  his  office  in 
Vredenburgli,  on  lot  28,  1st  sec,  until  his 
-commission  expired,  which  was  after  the 
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name  was  changed  and  Peru  township  was 
organized. 

On  the  1st  Monday  of  March,  1821, 
Trustees  made  settlement  with  Township 
officers  according  to  law,  a  record  of  which 
is  as  follows : 

treasurer's  statement. 

Moneys  received,  $00.00 

Moneys  paid  out,   00.00 

Moneys  remaining  in  Treasury,. .  . .  00.00 
Due  Elihu  Clary,  per  order  from 

Trustees  for  a  Blank  Book,   1.00 

Total  amount  of  Expenditures  the 

past  year,   1.00 

Attest, Elihu  Clary,  Township  Clerk. 

The  above  Treasury  Report  is  a  fair  sami- 
ple  of  the  report  for  four  or  five  years  after 
that  year,  as  the  township  officers  did  not 
make  any  charge  for  services  for  eight  or 
ten  years. 

On  the  21st  of  April,  1821,  Phineas 
Williams  was  elected  a  Justice  of  the  Peace 
to  serve  in  the  East  part  of  the  township. 

On  the  7th  day  of  April,  1823,  Daniel 
Smith  was  elected  Township  Clerk,  and 
served  in  that  office  until  the  6th  day  of 
April,  1829,  when  Levi  R.  Sutton  was 
elected  Township  Clerk,  who  has  served  in 
that  capacity  (excepting  the  year  1838,) 
up  to  the  present  time,  (1857,)  making 
nearly  twenty-nine  years. 

The  following  named  persons  have  been 
elected  and  served  as  Justices  of  the  Peace 
in  said  Township,  since  it  was  organized, 
to  wit:  Phineas  Williams,  Elihu  Clary, 
Moses  C.  Sanders,  Jr.,  A.  Jennings,  Abel 
Tracy,  Oliver  W.  Slocum,  B.  F.  Morse,  H, 
C.  Colegrove,  James  A.  Brooks,  Samuel 
Atherton  and  Alvin  C.  Eaton,  who  have 
served  in  the  East  part  of  the  township  up 
to  the  present  time,  (1857);  and  those 
who  have  served  as  such  in  the  West  part 
of  the  township  were,  Thomas  Tillson,  Dan- 
iel Smith  and  Arunah  Eaton,  until  April, 
1834,  when  Levi  R.  Sutton  was  elected^and 
has  served  (excepting  the  year  1838,)  up 
to  the  present  time,  (1857,)  making  nearly 
twenty-four  years. 
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Constant  Barney  was  the  first  mail  car- 
rier through  the  township. 

Henry  Adams  commenced  keeping  pub- 
lic house  on  lot  No.  29,  on  the  centre  road, 
some  time  in  1818 — which  road  was  opened 
for  travel  in  the  spring  of  1816 — which  is 
supposed  to  be  the  first  in  the  township. 

Dr.  Moses  C.  Sanders  was  the  first  prac- 
ticing physician,  who  commenced  in  1818. 

The  first  law-suit,  I  believe,  Avas  before 
Squire  Tillson.  Plaintiff,  James  Vantine 
vs.  Joel  Clark,  about  a  hog  owned  by  Mr. 
Vantine,  which  came  home  one  day  altered 
from  what  he  was  when  he  went  away ;  the 
plaintiff  was,  however,  nonsuited — the  costs 
given  in  by  the  Justice  and  Constable,  and 
it  was  finally  dropped  without  much  hard- 
ness between  the  parties. 

There  were  no  law-suits  about  land  titles 
for  some  years,  that  I  recollect  of,  or  dep- 
redations or  murders  committed  by  the 
Indians. 

Mr.  C.  R.  Gardner,  (son  of  Charles 
Gardner,)  has  recently  obtained  a  patent 
for,  and  has  now  about  completed  a  Sewing 
Machine,  which,  it  is  thought,  will  be  bene- 
ficial when  brought  into  use  by  the  com- 
munity. 

Henry  Adams  planted  the  first  apple  or- 
chard. 

EDUCATIONAL. 

The  first  school  was  opened  on  the  cen- 
tre road,  lot  No.  29,  at  the  residence  of 
Henry  Adams,  in  the  winter  of  1820  and 
and  21 ;  Henry  Adams,  teacher,  with  about 
16  pupils,  whose  parents  paid  their  school- 
ing m  proportion  to  the  number  of  days 
sent  Soon  after  the  above  school  was 
kept,  there  was  a  law  passed  regulating 
Common  Schools,  the  inhabitants  have  been 
qiiite  interested  in  education,  and  there  are 
nine  sub-school  districts  at  this  time,  with 
about  560  enumerated  scholars  in  the  town- 
ship, receiving  and  expending  from  ten  to 
fifteen  hundred  dollars  annually  for  the. pay- 
ment of  teachers. 


RELIGIOUS  AND  BENEVOLENT  INSTITUTIONS. 

The  first  religious  meeting  was  held  at 
the  house  of  Elijah  Clary,  in  1816,  and 
Mr  Coe  preached  the  first  sermon. 

The  Methodist  Society  was  formed  in  the 
summer  of  1824;  True  Pattee  and  James 
Mclntyre  were  the  two  first  preachers. 

It  is  not  yet  known  by  me,  when  the 
Baptist  and  the  Free  Will  Baptist  churches 
were  organized.  I  suppose  some  one  else 
has  reported  when. 

The  first  Universalist  Society  of  Huron 
Co.,  was  formetl  Sept.  27th,  1827.  The 
first  officers  were,  R.  S.  Southgate,  M.  Pond 
and  Bemjamin  Washburn,  Trustees ;  Aklen 
Pierce,  Treasurer;  and  E.  Clary,  Clerk. — 

An  act  of  incorporation  was  passed  by 
the  Legislature  of  Ohio,  Feb.  24th,  1834, 
after  which  the  Society  became  more  pro]v 
erly  organized.  One  hundred  and  six  per- 
sons have  joined  this  society  by  signing 
their  names  to  the  constitution.  Reverend 
T.  Strong  was  the  first  preacher. 

On  the  20th  of  January,  1838,  a  number 
of  the  members  of  the  above  Society  met 
and  organized  a  Church — to  be  known  as 
the  first  Universalist  Church  of  Peru — 
Reuben  Farley,  Pastor;  Monson  Pond  and 
Apollos  Fay,  Deacons ;  and  Comfort  Eaton, 
Clerk.  Seventy-five  members  have  united 
with  this  church  since  its  organization,  but 
there  have  been  many  deaths  and  removals 
and  perhaps  there  are  not  more  than  30 
or  40  now  living  in  the  vicinity. 

In  1840  a  meeting  house  was  built  by 
the  above  denomination  as  a  place  of  wor- 
ship, 38  by  48  feet,  situated  in  the  East 
part  of  the  township,  near  Macksville. 

A  Temperance  Society  was  organized  in 
1833.  Number  of  names  given  in  up  to 
3  837  was  three  hundred  and  fifty-scve«. 
First  President  was  Simon  Spaulding ;  Setli 
C.  Parker,  Secretary. 

In  1837,  M.  C.  Sanders  was  chosen 
President;  Seth  C.  Parker,  Secretary. 

In  1831>,  the  officers  elected  were:  M.S. 
Sanders,  President;  S.  C.  Parker,  Vice 
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Pri'^idcnt;  Abel  Tracy,  Secretary;  Mana- 
^rcrs,  W.  Cook,  C.  Gardner,  Allen  Johnson, 
.I,'roniiah  Eaton,  Benj.  E.  Parker,  John 
Sanders  and  D.  Clapp. 

TOWNS  AND  VILLAGES. 

Macksville,  situated  in  the  1st  Sec,  near 
tlie  East  line  of  the  township,  on  parts  of 
lots  No.  20  and  21 — so  called  after  Daniel 
Mack,  the  original  owner  and  proprietor,  is 
the  only  village  in  the  township. 


Peru,  Aug.  25th,  1857. 

Mr.  G.  T.  Stewart — Dear  Sir:  —  In 
compliance  with  a  request,  in  a  handbill 
sent  to  me  by  mail,  I  transmit  to  you  a  few 
incidents  of  the  early  settlement  of  Peru, 
Huron  Co.,  Ohio,  then  called  Yredenburgh, 
after  th^  owner  of  the  land. 

The  first  settlers  entered  Vredcnburgh  on 
the  eleventh  day  of  June,  1815 — viz:  Hen- 
T\  Adams,  Elihu  Clary,  and  AViUiam  Smith. 
Adams  was  from  Halifax,  Vt.,  Clary  and 
Smith  from  Deerfield,  Mass.  They  passed 
through  the  eastern  part  of  the  township, 
crossed  the  cast  branch  of  Huron  River,  a 
few  rods  below  where  the  bridge  now  stands 
in  Macksville — so  called  after  Daniel  Mack. 
They  passed  on  to  the  house  of  Bildad  Ad- 
ams, Esq.,  on  the  center  road  in  Green- 
field, opposite  the  tavern  of  Cyrus  W. 
Marsh,  where  they  boarded  a  few  days, 
^hilo  they  put  up  a  log  shanty,  which  was 
dono  on  the  15th  of  June,  1815,  on  Lot 
^0.  5,  in  the  first  section  in  Peru,  as  it  is 
now  called.  Here  Elihu  Clary  cut  the  first 
tree  ever  cut  by  a  settler,  on  the  15th  of 
June  aforesaid.  In  this  shanty  we  lived 
and  cooked  our  own  board  until  October, 
1B15,  when  wo  built  a  good  log  liouse  a 
few  rods  west  of  the  shanty;  and  on  the 
23d  day  of  October  my  wife  arrived  from 
I^eerfield,  aforesaid.  She  came  with  an 
^nclo  of  mine,  in  a  wagon,  to  Buflalo,  with 
*  few  household  goods  of  mine.  At  Buf- 
^«lo  he  shipped  the  goods,  on  account  of 


bad  roads;  and  he  mounted  one  horse,  and 
she  the  other,  in  a  man's  saddle,  and  came 
through  to  Peru,  a  distance  of  250  miles, 
in  seven  days — some  of  the  way  over  roads 
that  would  now  be  considered  impassable. 
She  was  the  first  female  settler,  and  she  had 
a  son  born  the  12th  day  of  October,  1816, 
the  first  white  child  born  in  the  township. 
His  name  was  Elihu  Ward  Clary— he  died 
at  Peru,  June  11th,  1824.  My  wife,  Par- 
ley Clary,  died  at  Peru,  June  18th,  1830, 
aged  thirty -seven  years  and  eight  months. 
The  first  death  in  Peru,  I  think,  was  acliild 
of  Daniel  Mack,  whose  name  I  have  for- 
gotten. 

The  first  religious  meeting  was  held  at 
the  house  of  my  lather,  Elijah  Clary. — 
Aln'n  Coe,  Presbyterian,  preached  in  the 
school  house,  I  think,  in  1818. 

I  was  born  in  1791,  in  Montague,  Mas- 
sachusetts ;  am  now  livintj  in  Bedford,  Mon- 
roe  Co.^  Michigan,  Oct.  10th,  1857 — con- 
sequently I  am  sixty-six  years  and  three 
months  old  this  day.  Henry  Adams  is 
still  living  in  Peru,  I  believe.  William 
Smith  is  living  in  Illinois,  I  suppose. 

At  the  time  we  came  to  Peru  there  was 
not  one  foot  of  road  laid  out  in  the  town- 
ship. We  endured  all  the  privations  and 
hardships  that  generally  attend  the  first 
settlement  of  a  new  country — living  at  one 
time  three  weeks  on  pudding  and  molass«3s, 
in  the  spring  of  1816 --not  for  want  of 
money,  which  was  then  veiy  plenty,  but 
provisions  were  not  to  be  had  in  Huron 
County,  and  the  roads  to  the  South  were 
at  that  time  impassable  with  teams;  but 
soon  the  warmth  of  the  sun  dispelled  the 
clouds  and  dried  up  the  mud,  and  teams 
came  in  with  pork  and  flour,  A  drove  of 
cows  arrived,  and  we  again  had  plenty. 
Pork,  fresh  butchered,  sold  for  $12.50  per 
hundred.  Cows  sold  at  from  $25  to  $35 
each,  with  young  calves  by  their  sides. 

Respectfully  Yours, 

ELIHU  CLARY. 
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Peru,  0.,  Sept.  I7tli,  1857. 

Mr.  G.  T.  Stewart — Sir: — Beinor  re- 
quested  bj  one  of  the  oonimittee  of  the 
Fire  Lands  Historical  Society  to  note  down 
some  of  the  incidents  of  the  early  settle- 
ment of  this  township,  then  called  Vreden- 
burgh,  I  send  you  the  following : 

Forty  years  ago  to-day  I  left  Deerfield, 
Franklin  Co.,  Massachusetts,  (where  I  was 
born,  March  4th,  1796,)  in  company  with 
my  parents,  Elijah  and  J^arah  Clary,  for  a 
home  in  Ohio,  then  considered  the  far  ivest. 
It  being  a  very  rainy  season,  the  roads  were 
extremely  bad,  so  that  we  made  but  slow 
progress  before  we  reached  BulTalo,  and  af- 
ter that,  it  was  intolerable.    Some  days  we 
could  not  go  more  than  seven  or  eight  miles, 
and  from  Cleveland  to  Peru  there  was  not 
a  solitary  stream  bridged,  and  the  streams 
were  so  swollen  by  the  recent  rains,  that 
we  would  have  to  wait  two  or  three  days 
for  the  water  to  fall  before  we  could  ford 
them,  but  we  arrived  safe  in  Peiu  without 
any  serious  accident,  Nov.  6th,  1817,  in 
fifty  days  from  the  time  we  left  Massachu- 
teetts.    When  we  parsed  over  the  ground 
where  the  village  of  Norwalk  is  now  loca- 
ted, Oapt.  Benedict's  log  house  was  the  only 
one  to  be  seen.    We  found  my  brother 
and  family  well,  who  had  been  here  more 
than  two  years,  and  as  they  thought,  living 
very  comfortable,  being  so  much  better  thnn 
when  they  first  came.    But,  accustomed  as 
we'  had  been,  to  the  luxuries  of  a  New 
England  home,  we  thought  it  rather  hard 
fare,  (though  I  must  acknowledge  that  the 
beof  and  turnips  were  very  good.)  But 
'there  were  but  few  necessaries  that  could 
be  obtained,  and  those  so  high  priced,  that 
few  could  aftbrd  to  have  them.    My  father 
paid  twenty  five  dollars  for  a  barrel  of  pork, 
that  had  seven  half  heads  in,  and  shanks  in 
proportion.    These  were  "  the  days  that 
tried  men's  souls,"  but  we  are  creatures  of 
habit  and  can  soon  conform  to  circumstan- 
ces. 

There  had  never,  to  my  knowledge,  been 


a  religious  meeting  held  in  town,  when  my 
father  came  here.  Major  Guthrie  and  fam- 
ily arriving  in  the  vicinity  the  same  week, 
from  the  state  of  New  York,  who  were 
Baptist  professors,  my  father  and  the  Ma- 
jor soon  became  acquainted,  and  in  the 
course  of  the  next  week,  agreed  to  meet 
the  next  Sabbath,  at  my  father's  house,  and 
hold  a  reading  meeting,  which  they  kept 
up  through  the  winter  at  different  houses, 
some  few  families  uniting  with  them,  some 
Methodist,  some  Universalist.  And  here  let 
me  add,  as  a  H\nng  testimony  to  the  good 
feeling  that  usually  prevails  in  a  new  coun- 
try, all  was  harmony,  none  were  trying  to 
build  up  their  own  denomination  exclusive- 
ly, but  were  glad  to  have  the  privilege  of 
worshiping  God  in  this  humble  way,  each 
lending  a  helping  hand,  and  none  were  so 
bigoted  then,  but  what  they  could  sit  and 
hear  Judge  Southgate,  (a  Univei-salist,)  read 
a  sermon — nor  the  Judge  so  fastidious,  that 
he  would  not  read  a  sermon  written  by  a 
Presbyterian,  if  it  did  savor  strongly  of  the 
doctrine  of  election.  The  first  sermon  was 
preached  by  Rev.  Alvin  Coe,  Presbyterian, 
sometime  the  following  winter. 

I  was  married  to  George  Douglass,  Feb. 
8th,  18'20,  with  whom  I  lived  nine  years  in 
the  village  of  Elyria,  Lorain  Co. ;  my  hus- 
band died  Nov.  5th,  1829. 

The  twenty-fifth  of  May,  1831,  I  was 
married  to  Dr.  Moses  C.  Sanders,  who  was 
born  in  Milford,  Worcester  C  ounty,  Massa- 
chusetts, and  came  to  this  place  in  August, 
1818.  He  was  the  first  physician  that  set- 
tled in  Peru,  and  the  mention  of  the  hard- 
ships attendant  on  his  practice  would  make 
some  of  the  young  physicians  of  this  day 
quail.  He  has  taken  his  saddle-bags  on 
his  arm,  and  walked  to  Fitchville,  (the  dis- 
tance of  twelve  miles)  having  nothing  t^' 
guide  him  but  markeil  trees;  and  alter  vis- 
iting several  patients,  returned  the  sani<? 
day.  There  being  no  other  physician  in  thi^ 
or  any  of  the  adjoining  towns,  it  was  ^ery 
common  for  him  to  ride  fifteen  or  twent} 
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miles  to  visit  patients,  and  over  roads  that 
would  now  be  considered  impassable,  and 
to  ford  streams  that  would  often  oblige  his 
borse  to  swim  to  cross  them.  But  it  was 
bis  chosen  profession,  and  he  faltered  not. 
To  the  sick  and  the  wounded  he  was  always 
a  welcome  visitor.  He  knew  well  how  to 
sympathize  with  them,  for  he  also  suffered 
much  from  the  diseases  of  this  climate, 
which,  together  with  the  hardships  he  was 
obliged  to  encounter  in  his  early  practice,  I 


believe  is  generally  acknowledged,  by  his 
fellow  physicians,  to  have  brought  him  to  a 
premature  grave.  But  being  blest  with  a 
remarkably  strong  constitution,  ho  battled 
on,  till  he  lived  to  vsee  the  wilderness  where 
he  first  made  his  home,  blossom  like  the 
rose.  Ho  died  May  1 8th,  1857,  aged  67 
years.  Accompanying  this  is  an  address 
dehvered  at  his  tuneral. 

Yours,  with  much  respect, 

PEARLEY  C.  SANDERS. 


FIRE  LANDS  REMINISCENCES. 


BY  WM.  W.  POLLOCK,  NOW  OF  RIDGEFIELD,  HURON  COUNTY,  OHIO. 


I  arrived  in  Huron,  (now  Erie  Co.,)  in 
May,  1808;  but  two  American  families 
were  then  there,  viz:  Stephen  Downing  and 
Hawley  Tanner.  There  were  a  few  French 
families,  who  were  from  Montreal,  and  some 
Indians.  Milan  village  was  then  inhabited 
by  Indians  called  Moravians.*  Among 
them  was  one  white  man,  a  missionary, 
with  his  wife,  whose  name  was  Dankey. 
Portions  of  other  tribes, — Miamis,  Tawas, 
Chippewas  and  Senecas, — were  scattered 
through  the  country. 

The  land  along  the  river  is  broken — back 
it  is  more  level.  The  marshes  on  the  bor- 
ders of  the  River  were  about  level  with  the 
lake.  The  timber  was  thin  and  scattering, 
principally  oak  and  hickory.  The  soil  was 
alternately  of  sand  and  clay.  The  animals 
were  Deer,  Wolves,  Foxes,  Rabbits,  Otter, 
Miiskrats  and  Minks.  The  deer  were  hun- 
ted with  rifles — other  animals  were  mostly 
taken  by  trapping. 

Monnds  were  found  on  the  high  lands  on 
both  sides  of  the  river.  Two  on  the  West 
side,  and  two  miles  from  the  lake,  were  quite 

*  Hence  called  "The  Tndiau  Village"  for  some- 
time afterwards.— F.  D.  V. 


large,  and  mostly  round.  Human  bones 
and  beads  of  difterent  colors  were  found  in 
them. 

I  came  into  the  country  with  my  father 
and  Jared  Ward.  In  June  of  the  same 
year,  Jabcz  Wright  arrived,  and  Almon 
Ruggles,  Simeon  Hoyt  and  Sewell  Keese 
came  soon  after.  Most  of  them  were  from 
Conneciicut.  Ward  settled  on  land  now 
known  as  the  "  Hathaway  farm my  fath- 
er one  mile  north  of  him,  and  Wright  one 
mile  still  below;  all  on  the  West  side  of 
the  river.  Ruggles  built  the  first  log  house ; 
it  stood  on  the  East  side  of  the  river,  about 
two  miles  from  the  lake.  It  was  his 
home  while  surveying.  J.  Wright  built 
the  first  brick  house,  twof  miles  west  of 
the  mouth  of  Huron  River  on  the  lake 
shore.  The  first  couple  married  was  John 
Flemraan  and  Elizabeth  Pollock  ;•  both  are 
now  dead.  The  first  white  child  born,  v*'as 
E.  Flemman,*  in  1811,  it  died  in  1812.— 
The  first  man  that  died  was  Fitzgerald,  who 

tO«f  Mile.— F.  B.  P. 

♦Our  friend  is  mistaken,  F.  F.  Smith,  our  present 
Deputy  Sberitf,  was  boru  iu  Huron,  August  i9th» 
1810.— F.  D.  P. 
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died  ofe  billious  fever,  on  Old  Woman's 
creek,  near  Amos  Hines'  farm.  He  came 
from  the  East.  The  first  grist  mill  was 
built  on  Old  Woman's  creek,  near  tlie  farm 
of  Mr.  Otis,  in  Eldridge,  (now  Berlin,)  in 
1810  or  1811.];  Before  this  every  man 
had  a  samp  mill  at  his  door,  and  had  to 
pound  his  corn  before  breakfast.  Our  food 
was  principally  venison,  corn  bread  and  cat- 
fish. 

As  to  merchants — John  B.  Flemman 
had  a  few  goods,  but  Hiram  Russel  was 
the  first  merchant.  He  procured  his  goods 
at  Detroit,  transporting  them  in  open  boats. 
His  store  was  on  ^the  East  side  of  Huron 
River,  on  the  farm  since  owned  by  Jeremiah 
Benscooter.  Goods  were  very  high,  and 
currency  scarce — furs  a  lawful  tender. — 
One  otter  $5.00;  three  coons,  ri>1.00;  three 
rats,  $1.00;  three  minks,  $1.00.  One 
Spanish  dollar  cut  up  made  nine  shillings; 
broadcloth  $8.00  to  $12.00  per  yard; 
cassimere,  $5.00  to  $6.00;  sheeting,  3  to 
4  shillings;  shirting,  18f  to  25  cents. 

First  Post  Master,  Almon  Ruggles,  of- 
fice kept  by  J.  B.  Flemman,  clerk.  The 
first  mail  route  was  from  Cleveland  along 
the  lake  shore  to  Detroit.  The  first  mail 
carrier  was  Harris  Guun,  assisted  by  his 
brother.  The  mail  was  carried  on  horse 
back,  the  horse  swimming  rivers  by  the 
side  of  the  canoe.  The  first  road  opened 
was  on  the  lake  shore  towards  Cleveland. 
The  next  was  that  leading  South  to  Mans- 
field. 

The  first  public  house  was  kept  by  James 
Conervay,  near  the  store  of  J.  B.  Flem- 
man. The  first  physician  was  Ansolem 
Guthry,  who  began  to  practice  in  1812. 
The  first  Justice  of  the  Peace  was  Joel 
Wright.  Some  law-suits  followed.  The 
first  Common  Picas  Court  was  held  at  the 
"Old  County  Seat,"  Todd  presiding  Judge, 

J  In  a  letter  of  the  hits  .Tahez  Wright,  to  John 
Wohvorth,  Cleveland,  dated  Dec.  22d,  1810,  now  in 
my  possession,  he  Hays:  "  I  was  at  the  mill  in  Kl- 
drigc  last  week,  and  while  I  was  there  it  was  fin- 
ished and  in  readiness  to  do  business,"  Ac-F.  D.  P. 


Hitchcock  and  Whittlesey,  lawyers.  First 
criminal  case  was  the  State  against  Marga- 
ret Van  Dusner,  for  murder;  jurors  an- 
swered from  their  seats  "prisoner  not 
guilty." 

The  first  Indian  murder  was  committed 
on  the  persons  of  Gibbs  and  Buel  near  San- 
dusky. The  Indians  were  hung  at  Cleve- 
land in  1811  or  1812.* 

The  next  murder  by  the  Indians  was  a 
Mr.  Bishop  on  the  Peninsula.  The  Indians 
were  hung  at  Norwalk.  In  June,  1813,  the 
Indians  made  an  onslaught  at  Cold  Creek, 
killing  and  taking  thirteen  persons  prisoners.. 
Mrs.  Hannah  Snow  was  killed ;  also,  Rob- 
ert Snow.  Smith  and  Charles  and  Julia 
Butler,  Lecta  and  Laura  Snow,  Willard 
Snow,  Mrs.  Philena  Butler,  Miss  Hannah 
Page,  Henry  Grass,  Mrs.  Putnam  and  Or- 
lin  Putnam  were  taken  prisoners,  —  five 
killed.  Three  of  the  prisoners  were  reta- 
ken in  the  fall  of  the  same  year. 

The  first  school  was  opened  in  Huron,  m 
1810.  The  winter  term  was  taught  by 
Rev.  Alvin  Coe.  The  summer  term  by 
Miss  Tamen  Ruggles,  afterwards  the  wife 
of  Jabez  Wright. 

Religious  Services.  —  Rev.  Alvin  Coe 
opened  and  closed  his  school  with  prayer, 
and  preached  in  the  school  house  on  the 
Sabbath. 

N.  B.  As  there  was  no  organized  coun- 
ty or  town,  I  have  taken  a  general  view  of 
the  whole  ground,  as  things  came  to  my 
mind. 

What  Happened  at  the  Time  of  HulVs 
Surrender. — It  was  one  grand  turn-out, — 
wagons,  ox-sleds,  pack-horses,  and  every- 
thing that  could  be  made  to  carry  beds  and 
clothing.  The  general  rendezvous,  after 
the  first  day's  drive,  was  at  Milan.  In 
council,  it  was  concluded  to  move  on  slowly. 
The  company  generally  camped  for  the 
night  at  Milan.    I  drove  a  four  ox  sledge,. 

♦Only  one  was  huug,  the  other  took  his  owf» 
life.— F:  D.  p. 
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and  moved  on  to  a  new  cabin,  built  by 
Abijah  Comstoek,  one  mile  south  of  Milan, 
where  I  camped  for  the  night.  About  one 
o'clock  at  night  I  heard  the  rattling  of  bells 
and  the  shouting  of  men  and  boys.  They 
soon  came  up,  and  told  us  that  the  British 
and  Indians  had  landed  at  Huron,  and  were 
in  pursuit  of  us.  Then  opened  a  scene 
which  no  pen  can  describe.  Women  and 
children  were  crying ;  men  and  boys  were 
hallooing,  to  urge  on  their  teams.  As  I 
got  under  way,  it  was  quite  plain  that  I  was 
in  the  rear.  But  I  mounted  my  sledge  and 
cracked  my  whip,  and,  keeping  good  look- 
out behind,  I  soon  gained  the  rear  of  the 
company.  By  this  time  the  wagons  began 
to  smash,  and,  cracking  my  whip,  by  day- 
hght  I  was  again  on  the  lead  of  all  except 
the  cattle.  The  race  continued,  with  vari- 
ous success,  till  nine  o'clock,  when  an  ex- 
press from  the  scene  of  terror  was  an- 
nounced. A  general  halt  was  called  for. 
The  news  was  announced.  The  "British 
and  Indians"  turned  out  to  be  only  the 
American  soldiers  surrendered  by  Hull  to 
the  British,  and  by  them  sent  home  on  pa- 
rol of  honor.  They  were  landed  at  Huron, 
to  pursue  their  own  way  to  their  several 
homes.  After  a  season  of  rest,  some  went 
back  to  inspect  broken-down  wagons,  find- 
ing bread  and  cheese  strewed  along  the 
Toad,  and  wagon  wheels  reposing  in  the 
mud.  I  saw  one  horse  with  a  feather  bed 
thrown  across  him,  and  a  woman  and  two 


children  surmounted,  "all  right  side  up." 
We  moved  on,  however,  to  the  Black  Fork 
of  Mohickin,  and  again  encamped  for  the 
night.  Here  some  one  cut  down  a  tree, 
which  fell  upon  a  child  by  the  name  of 
Smith,  of  Spear's  Corners,  killing  it  out- 
right. We  moved  on  the  next  morning, 
and  near  Mansfield  we  met  pack-horses, 
laden  with  provisions  for  the  relief  of  the 
destitute. 

,  •  ^    WM.  W.  POLLOCK. 


MEMOIRS  &c.— CLARKSFIELD.  . 

On  the  19th  of  May,  1817,  Capt.  Sam- 
uel Husted  and  Ezra  Wood  started  from 
Danbury,  Connecticut,  for  Ohio,  and  arrived 
at  Clarksfield  in  the  month  of  June,  and 
put  up  tlie  first  house  in  that  township. 

The  names  of  the  first  settlers  were 
Smith  Starr,  Simeon  Hoyt,  S.  Husted,  Eli 
Seger,  Benjamin  Stiles,  Benjamin  Bronson, 
Asa  Wieeler,  Wm.  and  P.  Sexton,  Jason 
Z.  Thayer,  Aaron  Rowland,  E.  Wood,  Sol- 
omon Gray,  Eli  Barnum  and  E.  M.  Bar- 
num. 

The  first  death  was  that  of  Ephriam  Se- 
ger, 1818,  from  the  bite  of  a  rattlesnake. 
In  1821,  Mr.  Vandevers  was  killed  by  the 
fall  of  a  tree,  and  Horace  Bod  well  died 
from  the  eftects  of  the  damp  in  a  well.  The 
first  birth  was  Samuel  Stiles,  born  Nov. 
13,  1818.  EZRA  WOOD. 


MEMOIRS  OF  TOWNSHIPS.— GROTON. 


The  ori<>inal  name  of  Groton  Township 
was  Wheatsborough.  Mr.  Wheat  owned 
originally  the  most  of  the  township.  It 
was  changed  to  Groton,  by  request  of  some 
of  the  inhabitants, — I  think,  of  Nathan 
Stronor. 

o 

It  is  a  level  township  of  land,  about  half 


prairie.  The  North  half  is  timbered  with 
rather  scrubby  timber.  The  soil  of  the 
South  half  is  a  black  mucV,  rich  soil,  with 
some  sprinkling  of  sand.  The  North  half 
is  a  lime  stone  soil;  it  has  several  stone- 
quarries,  used  for  making  lime,  and  for 
building.    One  small  stream  rises  in  Lyme 
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township,  runs  through  the  township  in  a 
North-easterly  direction  into  Oxford  town- 
ship. It  is  called  Pipe  Creek, — a  name 
given  by  the  Indians,  on  account  of  soft 
stone  in  the  creek,  that  they  used  to  make 
pipes  of. 

The  wild  animals  were  wolves,  deer,  wild- 
cats, raccoon,  foxes,  turkeys,  prairie-chick- 
ens, &c  The  deer  were  hunted  by  Indians. 
They  used  to  ride  on  small  horses  or  ponies. 
They  were  of  the  Seneca  tribe. 

The  first  settlement  in  the  township  was 
made  at  what  is  called  Pipe  Creek,  by  i^eth 
Harrington,  from  Rhode  Island, — born  in 
1771, — Johnathan  Sprague  from  the  East- 
ern part  of  New  York,  and  Squire  Richey. 
They  came  in  1801),  and  settled  on  lot  No. 
1.  Seth  Harrington  and  his  family  still 
live  on  the  same  lot  George  Sprague 
died  in  Iowa.  Squire  Richey  felled  the  first 
tree,  and  built  the  first  log  house.  Seth 
Harrington  built  the  first  frame  house  in 
1817,  and  he  and  his  wife  still  live  in  the 
same  house,  at  the  advanced  age  of  86 
years. 

The  first  child  born  in  the  township,  was 
Ann  Furgerson,  daughter  of  George  Fur- 
gerson.  She  lives  in  Michigan,  having 
married  a  man  by  the  name  of  Philips. 

The  first  person  that  died  was  Sumdish 
•Wood.  His  coffin  was  made  of  boards 
from  a  wagon  box. 


After  the  wagon  boxes  were  gone,  Seth 
Harrington  and  George  Sprague  made  sev- 
eral coffins  from  oak  trees,  split  into  punch- 
eons, and  .  then  dressed  down  something 
hke  boards. 

The  first  money  used,  was  cut  money,  a 
dollar  cut  into  four  pieces  or  more. 

The  first  settlers  received  their  letters  and 
mail  matter  from  the  Cleveland  Post  Of- 
fice. The  first  mail  route  from  Cleveland 
to  Detroit  passed  i  hrough,  about  the  centre 
of  Groton  township.  East  and  West.  John 
Paxton  carried  the  mail  in  1814, 

The  fir^t  physician  was  Dr.  George  Has- 
tings. He  commenced  practice  in  an  early 
day,  in  1810;  he  still  resides  in  the  town- 
ship, and  still  practices  to  a  limited  extent. 

The  first  magistrate  was  Squire  Richey, 
elected  in  1810. 

There  was  in  the  early  settlement  no  lit- 
igation of  special  interest,  except  some  liti- 
gation with  regard  to  land  titles,  caused  by 
land  ham^i  sold  for  taxes,  <fec. 

The  fir^t  orchard  was  planted  by  Johna- 
than  Sprague. 

The  first  school  was  taught  by  Elijah 
Flinney  in  1818,  and  was  supported  by 
contribution  at  the  rate  of  fourteen  dollars 
per  month;  the  pupils  R.  &.  M.  Harring- 
ton, the  Mc Gills,  Paxtons.  ttc. 

ELIJAH  BE  MIS, 


TO  THE  RKAIiElSS  OF  THE  PIOxXEEU. 


After  numerous  vexatious  delays,  prin- 
cipally occasioned  by  the  difiiculty  of  get- 
ting together  the  materials  for  publication, 
the  first  number  of  the  Firk  Lands  Pio- 
neer greets  its  readers.  Hereafter,  there 
will  bo  no  delay  or  postponement  of  the 
regular  day  of  issue,  which  will  be^  as  fol- 
lows : 

The  second  number  wiU  be  issued  on 
Monday,  September  6th,  1858;  the  third 


number,  on  Monday,  December  6th,  1858; 
and  the  f  <urth  number,  on  Monday,  March 
4th  1859. 

The  object  of  the  publication  of  the  Pio- 
neer is,  to  preserve  in  an  authentic  form, 
all  those  rich  historical  materials  whith 
would  otherwise  perish  with  the  memory  ot 
the  first  settler  5  of  this  region,  who  arc 
now  rapidly  passing  away.  It  is  published 
under  the  supervision  of  the  officers  of  the 
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Fire  Lands  Historical  Society;  and  the 
matter  of  this  first  number  has  been  ar- 
ransred  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  order  in- 
<iiciited  in  the  Prospectus. 

lu  respect  to  the  value,  variety,  and 
quantity  of  matter,  the  Publication  Com- 
mittee of  the  Society  think  they  can  justly 
•claim  that  their  promises  in  the  Prospectus 
have  been  fully  redeemed,  as  a  glance  at 
the  contents  will  show.  The  addresses  of 
Mes  rs.  Whittlesey  and  Cooke  abound 
io  personal,  and  local  reminiscences,  and 
facts,  which  not  only  possess  a  present  in- 
terest, but  are  of  solid  historical  value. — 
After  these  follow  the  circular  addressed  to 
residents  of  the  ditierent  townships,  con- 
taining: interrogatories  on  points  of  histori- 
cal interest,  the  constitution  of  the  Society, 
iind  the  records  of  meetings,  in  a  con- 
•densed  form,  from  the  preliminary  meeting 
for  organization  at  Norwnlk,  down  to,  and 
including  its  last  one  at  Sandusky.  Then 
•follow  Historical  Reports  from  several  of 
-the  Township  Comtnittee-,  and  some  inter- 
esting contributions  from  individuals,  which 
we  have  printed  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the 
order  in  which  they  were  presented  and 
/ead  before  the  society. 

The  next  number  will  be  devoted  to  such 
other  reports,  or  township  memoirs,  as  have 
been  presented  to  the  society,  but  for  which 
we  had  not  space  in  the  present  number. 
Then  will  follow  the  official  record  of  the 
next  meeting  of  the  society,  together  with 
such  reports  as  may  be  pre  en  ted  on  that 
•occasion.  Thus  the  subscribers  to  the  Pr- 
ON'EER  will  be  furnished  with  a  comple'te 
and  reliable  record  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  society,  together  with  all  the  historical 
material  collected  from  membei-s,  in  the 
^hape  of  .  township  reports,  and  voluntary 
■contributions.  When  the  series  is  com])lete. 
It  is  hoped  and  believed  that  these  reports 
find  contributions  will  be  so  full  and  accu- 
rate, as  to  embody  every  fact  of  permanent 
•'nportance  or  general  interest  connected 
^  ith  the  early  settlement  of  the  Fire  Lands. 


From  these  materials,  gathered  from  such 
ft  variety  of  sources,  and  embracing  so 
much  of  detail,  a  complete  and  more  con- 
densed history  of  the  Fire  Lands  may  here- 
after bo  compiled.  iMany,  however,  will 
prefer  the  information  in  its  original  form, 
as  gathered  from  the  lips  and  pens  of  the 
first  settlers.  To  such,  the  Pioneer  will 
be  invaluable,  not  only  as  a  book  of  origi- 
nal reference,  but  as  a  work  of  permanent 
historical  utility,  .  nf  v  :^  r        -  y       .  ;  . 

The  typographical  execution  of  the  work 
is  highly  creditable  to  the  publishers,  iNIessrs. 
H.  D.  Cooke  &  Co  ,  who  have  handsomely 
redeemed  their  engagement  with  the  Com- 
mittee of  Publication,  to  print  the  Pioneer 
in  a  style  of  becoming  elegance  and  taste. 
The  types  make  a  clear  impression  on  the 
fine  white  paper,  so  as  to  be  easily  read,  by 
even  the  oldest  of  the  old  settlers,  for  whose 
benefit,  as  well  as  for  the  present  genera- 
tion of  their  descendants,  and  their  poster- 
ity, the  Historical  Society  has  undertaken 
the  publication  of  the  Pioneer. 

The  society  has  no  means  of  paying  the 
publishers,  for  the  expenses  incurred,  except 
through  the  subscriptions  received,  the  pub- 
lishers generously  running  the  risk  of  receiv- 
ing enough  through  that  channel  to  reim- 
burse themselves.  One  thousand  subscri- 
bers at  least  are  needed  to  secure  them 
against  loss,  and  it  is  important  that  this 
number  of  subscribers  be  secured  at  the 
earliest  practicable  moment  The  commit- 
tee, therefore,  earnestly  appeal,  not  only  to 
the  members  of  the  society,  but  to  all  the 
residents  of  the  Fire  Lands  who  take  an 
interest  in  the  society,  and  in  the  objects  of 
this  publication,  to  make  some  personal  ef- 
forts in  their  behalf. 

To  show  how  well  the  promises  made  in 
the  Prospectus  have  been  fulfilled,  in  the 
firot  number,  we  append  a  copy  of  the  for- 
mer, w.th  the  injunction  upon  all  the  friends 
of  the  cause, — circulate  the  subscription- 
papers  and  send  in  the  names: — 
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PROSPECTUS  OF  THE  "FIRE  LANDS  PIONEER." 

A  Quarterly  Magazine,  to  be  published 
under  the  super\ision  of  the  officers  of  the 
Fire  Lands  Historical  Society ;  printed  for 
the  society  by  H.  D.  Cooke  &  Co.,  San- 
dusky, Ohio. 

The  first  number  of  the  Pioneer  will 
shortly  be  issued.  It  will  be  a  neat  Quarto 
of  48  pages  of  double  columns,  printed  on 
fine  paper,  in  clear  type,  and  will  in  all  re- 
spects be  a  worthy  representative-record  of 
the  pioneers. 

The  first  number  will  contain  the  ad- 
dresses of  Hon.  E.  Cooke  and  Hon.  E. 
Whittlesey,  the  Constitution  of  the  So- 
ciety, the  names  of  its  ofHcers,  some  of  the 
Township  Historical  Reports  read  at  the 
meetings  of  the  Society,  the  circular  of 
questions  addressed  by  the  Committee  to 
old  settlers,  and  such  other  matter  of  inter- 
est as  there  may  be  room  for.  The  second 
number  will  contain  a  hst  a  members  of^ 
the  Society,  and  numerous  reports  relating 
to  the  history,  incidents  of  settlement,  &c., 
of  townships  of  Huron  and  Erie  Counties. 
It  is  the  design  of  the  Committee  to  pub- 
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lish,  either  in  full  or  in  condensed  form,  all 
the  reports  of  this  character  that  are  fur- 
nished to  the  Society  by  the  residents  of 
the  townships ;  and  the  publication  of  the 
"  Pioneer"  will  be  continued  until  reports 
from  all  the  to\vnships  in  the  Fire  Lands 
are  printed  in  its  pages.  Besides  these 
township  reports,  there  will  be  many  inter- 
esting historical  incidents  connected  with 
the  settlement  of  the  Fire  Lauds ;  so  that 
the  numbers  of  the  "  Pioneer"  will  include 
all  the  material  necessary  for  a  correct  and 
complete  history  of  the  Fire  Lands. 

The  publication  is  one  that  should,  and 
doubtless  will,  meet  with  a  generous  sup- 
port, not  only  from  the  old  settlers,  but 
from  their  descendants  and  all  who  take  an 
interest  in  the  early  settlement  of  this  part 
of  the  State.  Its  subscription  price  has 
been  fixed  at  the  lowest  point,  so  as  to. 
bring  it  "within  the  reach  of  every  one. 

Terms — 50  cents  per  annum,  in  advance. 
Orders  to  be  addressed  to  Rev.  S.  C.  Par- 
ker, Steuben,  G.  T.  Stewart,  Esq.,  Nor- 
walk,  F.  D.  Parish,  Esq.,  Sandusky,  or  to 
the  publishers,  H.  D.  Cooke  &  Co.,  San-^ 
dusky. 
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THE  FIRE-LAJs^DS  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY. 


ANNUAL  MEETING.  .  :  , 
The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Fire  Lands 
Historical  Society  was  held  at  Whittlesey 
Hall,  in  Norwalk,  on  the  ninth  day  of  June, 
1858.  The  meeting  was  called  to  order 
by  the  President,  PJatt  Benedict,  Esq.,  at 
eleven  o'clock  A.  M.  Wra.  Parish,  J.  H. 
Niles,  and  Z.  Phillips,  Vice  Presidents,  were 
present  and  took  their  seats. 

The  first  business  in  order  was  the  elec- 
tion of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year ;  and  on 
motion,  a  committee  of  five,  viz:  Z.  Phil- 
lips, J.  li.  Niles,  O.  Jenney,  F.  D.  Parish, 
and  A.  G.  Stewart,  was  appointed  by  the 
meeting  to  present  the  names  of  suitable 
persons  to  fill  the  several  offices  of  the  soci- 
ety. 

The  Committee  made  the  following  re- 
port:— 

For  President — Platt  Benedict. 
"    Vice  Presidents — Seth  C.  Par- 
ker, John  H.  Niles,  \Vm.  Parish, 
Zalmuna  Phillips,  and  Eleuxhe- 
Ros  Cooke. 
For  Treasurer — Ciias.  A.  Preston. 
"    Recording  Secretary — Daniel  A. 
Baker. 

For  Corresponding  Secretaries — Fran- 
cis D.  Parish,  and  Gideon  T. 
Stewart. 

For  Executive  Committee  —  Benjamin 


Benson,  P.  Benedict,  Henry  D. 
CooKE,  F.  D.  Parish  and  John 
Weeden. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  was  adop- 
ted. 

On  motion,  H.  D.  Cooke  and  G.  T. 
Stewart  were  appointed  an  Editorial  Com- 
mittee. 

The  following  persons  now  constitute  the 
several  Township  Committees,  viz  : 

Vermillion — William  H.  Crane,  Philo 
Wells,  and  J.  J.  Cuddeback. 

Florence— H.  S.  Fuller  and  D.  Chandler. 

Wakeman — Justin  Sherman  and  Ches- 
ter Manvel. 

New  London — John  Miller  and  Thomas 
Smith. 

Buggies — Bradford  Sturtevant  and  Ho- 
vey  Sackett. 

Greenwich — John  Barnes  and  Samuel 
H.  Gibson. 

Fitchville — J.  C.  Curtiss,  Hiram  A.  Cur- 
tiss,  and  R.  Palmer. 

Hartland — Elijah  Bills  and  Daniel  Mi- 
ner. 

Townsend — David  H.  Manville  and 
Benjamin  Benson. 

Berlin — Zalmuna  Phillips  and  Xeno- 
phon  Phillips. 

JIuron—S.  P.  McDonald  and  Rev.  S. 
^farks. 
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Milan — D.  Hamilton,  A.  Minuse,  and 
C.  B.  Choate. 

Norwalk—l\  Benedict,  F.  Sears,  A.  N. 
Read,  John  Laylin  and  C.  E.  Newman. 

Bronson  —  Jonas  Leonard,  N.  Parker 
and  Martin  Kellogg. 

Fairfield — S.  Foot,  W.  Cherry,  Amos 
Harkness,  and  A.  Benson. 

Ripley — D.  G.  Barker  and  Wm.  Bacon. 

New  Haven — Rouse  Bly,  A.  G.  Stewart, 
and  A.  Brewbaker. 

Greenfield—^.  C.  Parker,  C.  B.  Sim- 
mons and  Erastus  Smith. 

Peru — L.  R.  Sutton,  H.  Adams  and  P. 
C.  Sanders. 

Ridgefield — J.  Sowers,  James  Green,  E. 
Culver  and  D.  Hubbell. 

Oxford— \Ym.  Parish,  A.  W.  Prout, 
and  T.  C.  Furnald. 

Perkins — J.  House  and  W.  D.  Lindsley. 

Portland — Eleutheros  Cooke  and  F.  D. 
Parish. 

Margaretta — Harvey  Fowler  and  Rev. 
Charles  Smith. 

Groton — E.  Bemis  and  L.  Rash. 

Lyme — L.  G.  Harkness  and  J.  K.  Camp- 
bell. 

Sherman — R.  S.  Paine,  Jas.  Le  Barre, 
and  C.  A.  Bloomer. 

Norwich — Geo.  H.  Woodruff,  and  J.  H. 
Niles. 

Richmond — D.  Sweetland,  J.  Geesey, 
and  J.  Croninger. 

Clark sfield — Samuel  Husted,  E.  M.  Bar- 
num. 

Danbury — Wm.  Kelly  and  Frank  Dwel- 

A  large  collection  of  ancient  relics  was 
exhibited  by  R«v.  S.  C.  Parker,  consisting 
of  arrow  heads  and  implements  of  Indian 
warfare,  petrified  wood,  &c.,  which  had 
been  presented  to  the  society  by  individuals 
in  different  townships. 

Hon.  C.  B.  Simmons,  of  Greenfield,  pre- 
sente<l  a  historical  review  of  that  Township, 
which  was  read  by  Mr.  Parker.    The  re- 


view embodied  much  valuable  informatiop* 
of  the  History  of  Greenfield  Township. 

Benjamin  Benson,  of  Tovvnsend,  read  an 
interesting  sketch  of  Clarksfield  Township, 
prepared  by  himself,  reaching  back  to  its 
earliest  settlement  by  white  persons. 

On  motion  of  F.  D.  Parish,  Esq.,  the 
following  resolutions  were  adopted : 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  Socie- 
ty be  respectfully  tendered  to  Mrs.  Wal- 
worth, widow  of  A.  W.  Walworth,  de- 
ceased, and  the  heirs  of  the  late  Hon.  John 
Walworth,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  for  valuable 
papers  from  the  files  of  the  late  Judge  Wal- 
worth, connected  with  the  history  and  early 
settlement  of  the  Fire  Lands. 

Resolved,  That  we  take  pleasure  in  ac- 
knowledgino:  the  indebtedness  of  the  So 
ciety  to  Col.  Charles  Whittlesey,  of  Cleve- 
land, for  his  voluntary  agency  in  the  pro 
curement  and  transmission  of  these  paper- 
On  motion  of  Rev.  S.  C.  Parker, 
Resolved,  That  Hon.  John  Sherman  be 
invited  to  deliver  an  address  before  th'- 
Society  at  its  next  Quarterly  meeting,  to  h  - 
held  in  Milan  on  the  first  day  of  Septem- 
ber next. 

D.  Hamilton,  F.  Ingersoll,  John  Smitb. 
Henry  Lock  wood  and  S.  F.  Taylor  v  e'- 
appoictted  a  committee  to  make  prepar 
tions  for  the  next  quarterly  meeting. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 

PLATT  BENEDICT,  Prest. 
Charles  A.  Preston,  Se(^y. 


MEETING  AT  MILAN. 

The  Fire  Lands  Historical  Society  h 
its  regular  meeting  at  Milan,  Wednes'- 
September  1st,  the  occasion  being  the  sr 
centennial  anniversary  of  the  settlemem 
the  Fire  Lands.  The  meeting  convene  ! 
Andrews'  Hall  at  eleven  o'clock  A.  M.,  * 
venerable  President  of  the  Society,  C  , 
Piatt  Benedict,  presiding. 

Mr.  C.  Woodruff  was  electe^l  Recor'!-  - 
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Secretary  in  the  place  of  Mr.  D.  A.  Baker, 
resigned. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were 
read  and  approved. 

The  names  of  about  forty  new  members 
were  enrolled. 

P.  N.  Schuyler,  Esq.,  read  a  newspaper 
printed  in  1813,  entitled  "  The  War,''  con- 
taining the  official  dispatch  of  Commodore 
Perry,  announcing  his  victory  over  the  Bri- 
tish fleet  on  Lake  Erie.  A  file  of  this 
newspaper,  the  property  of  J.  J.  Cudde- 
back,  of  Vermillion,  was  exhibited  by  Mr. 
Schuyler. 

A  large  and  interesting  collection  of  rel- 
ics, collected  since  the  last  regular  meeting, 
by  Mr.  Parker,  agent  of  the  Society,  was 
exhibited.  Among  them  was  an  axe,  of 
ancient  pattern,  and  rusty  with  age,  to  which 
was  attached  the  following  inscription :  "In 
1852,  H.  L.  Hill,  of  Berlin,  Erie  coun- 
ty, in  cutting  an  oak  for  wagon  hubs, 
discovered  three  hacks,  apparently  made 
with  a  small  axe,  or  hatchet ;  and  on  count- 
ing the  annual  growth  outside  the  hacks, 
he  found  that  they  had  been  made  two 
hundred  and  nineteen  years  before.  Not 
long  since,  in  removing  the  stump  to  the  same 
tree,  this  axe  was  found.  Presented  to  the 
Fire  Lands  Historical  Society,  by  H.  L. 
Hill,  of  BerHn,  Erie  Co.,  0. 

Mr.  H.  L.  Moulton,  of  Fairfield,  Huron 
Co.,  presented  a  fine  collection  of  relics  and 
curiosities,  among  which  was  a  very  remark- 
able specimen  of  Indian  carving  in  stone,  from 
California ;  one  of  the  Austrian  "  Eagles," 
worn  by  the  soldiers  at  Waterloo,  and  picked 
up  on  the  field,  by  the  Hon.  Gustavus  Clarke, 
of  New  York.,  and  a  gun-lock  of  antique 
pattern,  found  in  Fairfield,  Huron  Co.,  on 
the  site  of  one  of  Gen.  Harrison's  encamp- 
ments, during  the  war  of  1812.  The  same 
gentleman  also  presented  a  portion  of  the 
skeleton  of  a  mastodon,  recently  exhumed 
in  Indiana. 

The  thanks  of  the  Society  were  voted  to 
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Mr.  Moulton,  and  others  who  had  contribu- 
ted to  the  cabinet  of  relics. 

By  unanimous  vote,  Fairfield,  Huron  Co., 
was  chosen  as  the  next  place  of  meeting, 
and  the  Hon.  E.  Cooke  was  invited  to  de- 
liver the  address.  The  day  named  for  the 
meetincr  \Yas  Wednesdav,  the  15th  day  of  ■ 
December  next. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned  for  dinner. 
And  while  the  guests  of  the  day  are  enjoy- 
ing the  good  cheer  so  bounteously  provided 
for  them  by  the  hospitable  Milanese,  we 
will  jot  down  a  few  of  our  hasty  "observa- 
tions." 

The  first  thing  that  attracted  our  atten- 
tion on  reaching  the  crest  of  "  the  hill,"  was 
the  army  of  w\agons,  carriages  and  vehicles  , 
of  every  name  and  style  that  literally 
blockaded  the  streets.  It  was  e\'ident  that 
the  old  settlers  and  their  descendants  had 
taken  the  place  by  storm ;  and  on  looking 
"  in  doors,"  after  providing  for  our  equine 
locomotive,  we  found  the  Milanese  prepared  ^^^^ 
to  receive  them.  Invitations  rained  upon 
the  assailing  party  thick  as  bullets,  and  the 
latter  were  obliged  to  surrender. 

The  numbers  in  attendance  were  great- 
er than  at  any  former  meeting  of  the  socie- 
ty since  its  adjourned  meeting  on  the  Fourth 
of  July,  last  year.  Many,  doubtless,  were 
attracted  by  the  announcement  that  the 
Hon.  John  Sherman  was  to  deliver  the  ad- 
dress, and  by  the  fact  that  the  occasion 
marked  the  semi-centennial  anniversary  of 
the  settlement  of  the  fire-lands. 

Dinner  over,  the  meeting  again  organized 
at  two  o'clock  P.  M.,  the  hour  named  for 
the  dehvery  of  the  Address.  Before  the 
appointed  time  arrived,  all  the  seats  in  the 
spacious  hall  were  occupied  by  an  eager 
audience,  a  large  portion  of  whom  were  la- 
dies. In  the  assembly  were  many  old  res- 
dents,  among  whom  we  may  mention  the  . 
following:  Mrs.  Merry,  widow  of  Ebene- 
zer  Merry,  and  Mrs.  Lucretia  Waggoner, 
widow  of  Mr.  Israel  Waggoner,  w  ho  ar- 
rived at  the  mouth  of  Huron  River,  July 
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6th,  1815,  after  a  passage  of  seventeen  days 
from  Buffalo.  In  response  to  a  request  of 
the  newspaper  editors  present,  the  following 
persons,  residents  of  the  Fire  Lands,  who 
served  in  the  army  during  the  early  wars  of 
the  country,  handed  their  names  to  the  Sec- 
retary : — 

Wm.  McKelvey,  settled  on  the  Fire 
Lands  in  1810; — came  to  Ohio  in  1804. 

Wm.  W.  Pollock  settled  on  Fire  Lands 
in  1808;  Wm.  B.  Smith,  in  1810;  Hon.  F. 
W.  Fowler,  in  1810;  Simon  H.  Sprague, 
in  1809;  C.  C.  Beardsley,  in  1811;  Jacob 
Simpson,  in  1810. 

The  name  of  Hon.  Brantford  Sturtevant, 
deceased,  was  added  to  the  list — but  the 
date  of  his  settlement  on  the  Fire  Lands 
was  not  given. 

Meanwhile  the  crowd  in  the  Hall  was 
growing  more  dense :  extra  seats  and  chairs 
were  brought  in  by  scores,  and  every  foot 
of  standing  room  was  occupied,  until  the 
hall  could  hold  no  more. 

Mr.  Sherman's  address  occupied  about 
forty  minutes  in  its  delivery,  and  was  lis- 
tened to  with  wrapt  attention.  It  was  a 
model  of  lucid  narrative  and  historical  brev- 


ity, concise  in  its  statements,  eloquent  in  its 
illustrations,  and  chaste  and  dignified  in  its 
style.  At  its  conclusion,  the  thanks  of  the 
Society  were  unanimously  voted  Mr.  Sher- 
man, and  a  copy  was  requested  for  pub- 
lication in  The  Pioneer. 

The  following  Township  Reports  were 
read: 

Reminiscences  of  Milan  Township  by 
Judge  F.  W.  Fowler,  read  by  T.  Hamilton. 

Reminiscences  of  Berlin  Township  by 
Dr.  X.  Phillips. 

The  following  reports,  &c.,  were  presen- 
ted, but  not  read  for  want  of  time : 

Biography  of  Benjamin  Newcomb;  Re- 
port of  Vermillion  Township,  by  Wm.  H, 
Crane ;  Report  of  Clarksfield  Township,  by 
E.  M.  Barnum;  Report  of  Fitchville,  by 
Hon.  J.  C.  Curtis ;  History  of  the  settlement 
of  the  South-East  Quarter  of  Vermillion 
Township,  byB.  Summers;  Pioneer  Sketch, 
by  Mrs.  B.  Williams. 

At  half-past  four  o'clock  the  Society  ad- 
journed to  meet  as  above  stated,  after  a  ses- 
sion of  unalloyed  interest.  It  was,  in  all 
respects,  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  meet- 
ings yet  held  by  the  Pioneers. 
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Ok  Hon.  JOHN  SHERMAN,  delivered  at  the  Meeting  in  Milan,  Ohio,  Septembek  1st,  1858. 


Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : 
I  accepted  "svitli  pleasure  the  invitation  ex- 
tended to  me  to  take  part  in  the  effort  of 
your  Society  to  collect  and  preserve  in 
proper  form  the  history  of  the  Fire  Lands. 
Although  I  do  not  live  upon  them,  yet  the 
interesting  incidents  connected  with  the  or- 
igin of  your  title,  and  the  active  part  taken 
by  an  ancestor  in  the  selection  and  settle- 
ment of  the  Fire  Lands,  have  always  im- 
parted to  your  early  history  the  interest  of 
a  personal  narrative.  I  cannot,  my  vene- 
rable friends,  go  back  in  memory  with  some 
of  you  to  those  scenes  of  sufiering  in  the 
Revolutionary  Avar,  which  form  the  begin- 
ning of  this  history ;  nor  can  I,  like  very 
many  of  you,  recount  my  personal  adven- 
tures and  trials  in  the  early  settlement. 
But  like  most  of  those  around  me  of  a 
younger  generation,  I  claim  to  be  one  of 
the  heirs  of  the  rich  inheritance  which  the 
sufl'erings,  labors,  and  privations  of  two 
generations  of  sturdy  men  have  sanctified 
for  our  use.  It  is  our  grateful  duty  to 
gather  into  the  urn  of  history,  an  authen- 
tic record  of  their  achievements  and  thus 
erect  to  their  memory  a  tablet  more  imper- 
ishable than  iron  cr  stone. 

The  revolutionary  portion  of  this  history 
i^  already  preserved  in  the  American  Ar- 
chives and  State  Papers.  We  have  all 
heard  in  the  fireside  tales  of  home,  and  in 
our  earliest  lessons  at  school,  of  the  iucur- 
i^iousof  the  lied  Coats  and  Hessians  into 
the  peaceful  valleys  of  old  Connecticut,  of 
towns  destroyed,  of  desolated  fields  and  a 
nattered  population.  What  American  boy 
hjLs  not  heard  of,  or  read  with  flushed  cheek 
•"^"d  flashing  eye  of  the  buccaneering  ex- 
1^-ditions  of  Tryon — of  the  burning  of  New 


London  by  the  traitor  Arnold — of  the 
murder  of  Col.  Ledyard  by  the  tory 
Brownfield — of  the  inhuman  barbarities 
practiced  by  the  Tories  and  Hessians  upon 
their  prisoners.  These  events  are  the  title 
deeds  of  all  your  lands.  They  are  the  ori- 
gin of  your  right  to  this  soil.  They  are 
the  beginning  of  the  history  of  the  Fire 
Lands.  Fortunately  ample  details  are  pre- 
served in  the  State,  county,  and  town  rec- 
ords of  Connecticut,  and  they  have  been 
illustrated  by  a  series  of  local  histories  of 
great  interest  and  ability,  among  the  most 
valuable  of  which  is  Cothren's  History  of 
Ancient  Woodbury.        ,  ^^r..  • 

The  subsequent  History  of  the  Fire 
Lands  is  made  up  of  the  struggles  and  pri- 
vations of  a  new  settlement — struggles  with 
the  Indians — with  wild  beasts — with  un- 
broken forests — with  poverty — with  sick- 
ness, but  struofcrles  crowned  with  all  the 
blessings  of  Di^^ne  Providence.  These  in- 
cidents are  within  the  memory  of  many 
now  livinof  and  here  amono^  us. 

To-day  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  talk- 
ing with  some  whose  lives  are  part  of  the 
history  you  seek.  They  were  here  at  the 
time  of  the  war,  and  can  tell  you  of  the 
defence  of  Fort  Stephenson — of  Perry's 
Victory— ^of  Fort  Meigs — of  the  murder 
of  Seymour,  Buel,  Gibbs,  and  many  inci- 
dents of  local  interest.  They  can  contrast 
in  their  own  recollections  the  numberless 
trials  and  privations  of  the  olden  times, 
when  the  only  road  to  the  mill  was  a  path 
through  the  wilderness  at  the  end  of  a  three 
days  journey,  with  the  plenty  and  comfort 
of  the  present.  In  the  name  of  you  all  I 
reverently  thank  God  that  on  this  50th  an- 
niversary of  the  first  permanent  settlement 
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of  the  Fire  Lands,  so  many  of  the  Old  Pi- 
oneers arc  able  to  join  their  children  and 
grand-children  in  this  celebration.  May 
their  number  never  be  less  !  !  !  But  the 
voice  of  humanity  cannot  change  the  unal- 
terable law.  They  are  rapidly  passing  away, 
and  with  them  the  memory  of  many  fire- 
side tales  of  the  past. 

But  very  meagre  information  of  their 
lives  can  be  found  printed  in  historical  col- 
lections. In  this  respect  our  town  records 
cannot  be  compared  with  those  of  Connec- 
ticut. Your  society  has  already  furnished 
in  the  addresses  and  memoirs  printed  by  it, 
more  interesting  local  information  than  I 
could  find  elsewhere — but  a  wide  and  rich 
field  is  still  open  for  your  researches,  only 
a  mere  outline  of  which  can  be  traced  by 
the  public  records. 

Eighty  years  ago  the  sturdy  whig  of  Old 
Connecticut  was  compelled  to  gaze  upon 
his  desolated  hearth-stone  sprinl^led  with 
the  ashes  of  his  roof-tree.  Sixty-six  years 
ago  his  sufTerings  were  recognized  by  his 
native  State  by  the  grant  of  a  half-million 
acres  of  land  in  the  wilderness  of  Ohio. 
Fifty  years  ago  Col.  Gerard  Ward,  the  first 
permanent  settler,  bought  an  Indian  hut  in 
this  Township.  Some  of  those  who  built 
the  first  log  cabin  are  now  before  me.  In 
1850  this  grant  contained  3,700  improved 
farms.  It  was  peopled  by  8,421  fami- 
lies, living  in  8.281  dwellings — a  free,  hap- 
py and  intelligent  population.  Now  you 
may  say  with  the  Psalmist  of  old:  "The 
lines  are  fallen  unto  me  in  pleasant  places. 
Yea,  I  have  a  goodly  heritage." 

I  do  not  propose  to  detail  the  stages  of 
this  rapid  progress.  The  materials  must  yet 
be  collected.  It  is  your  duty  in  the  exe- 
ecution  of  the  plan  of  your  Society  to  collect 
the  elements  of  this  history,  and  to  transfer 
them  from  the  fading  recollections  of  those 
who  shared  in  these  scenes  to  the  records  of 
your  Society,  and  no  doubt  some  future 
historian  will  weave  these  materials  into  a 


connected  and  interesting  narrative  worthv 
of  the  theme. 

For  the  present  occasion  I  wish  to  direct 
your  attention  to  the  origin  of  ditTerent 
Land  Titles  in  Ohio,  and  especially  to  that 
of  the  Fire  Lands. 

The  title  to  Ohio  was  acquired  by  the 
revolutionary  war.  Prior  to  and  during 
the  war  it  was  constantly  disputed  Territo- 
ry, claimed  by  different  nations  and  by  sev- 
eral  colonies  under  conflicting  grants.  It 
was  the  prize  in  controversy  between  Great 
Britain  and  France  in  the  war  of  1756, 
and  until  the  wisdom  of  Pitt  and  the 
valor  of  AVolfe  compelle  i  France  to  relin- 
quish all  her  Territorial  rights  on  this 
continent.  It  was  the  battle  ground  of  dif- 
ferent tribes  of  Indians,  but  their  nameless 
contests  have  not  left  the  faintest  traditions. 

The  Delawares,  Maumees,  Shawnees  and 
Wyandotts  were  scattered  over  this  Terri- 
tory, without  any  fixed  bounds  to  their 
hunting  grounds,  and  "flitted  through  the 
wilderness  like  the  Genii  of  Arabic  fable, 
acknowledging  neither  the  laws  of  God 
nor  those  of  man,"  [Schoolcraft,  page  274.] 
Over  these  tribes  England  exercised  a  pow- 
erful influence,  and  was  able  to  direct  their 
inhuman  warfare  againt  a  law  and  liberty- 
loving  people.  When  she  became  convin- 
ced that  the  contest  was  hopeless,  and  re- 
luctantly acknowledged  American  Indepen- 
dence, she  insisted  upon  retaining  all  the 
country  North  West  of  the  Ohio  as  a  pan 
of  Canada,  basing  her  claim  upon  the 
Treaty  of  1763  with  France,  and  her  al- 
leged possession  of  the  territory  through 
tribes  of  tributary  Indians.  She  had  for^ 
Michilimacinac,  Detroit  and  Fort  Miami- 
and  trading  stations  at  other  points.  HtT 
sagacious  statesmen  already  perceived  th" 
immense  value  of  this  Western  Territor}- 
The  same  foresight  which  at  a  later  perif-i 
secured  to  her  Van  Couver's  Island — (>^i 
more  importance  to  our  future  commerc' 
and  security  than  any  Island  in  the  sea) 
made  her  tenacious  of  her  claim  on  tb  * 
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westeiTi  border  of  the  settlements.  Spain 
also  set  up  an  indefinite  claim  to  all  the 
land  drained  by  the  tributaries  of  the  Mis- 
issippi — founded  upon  the  dogma  of  the 
laws  of  nations — that  the  discovery  and 
possession  of  the  mouth  of  a  river  gave 
title  to  all  drained  by  its  waters.  ^It  is 
well  known  that  our  ally,  France,  un- 
der whose  influence  these  negotiations 
were  conducted,  favored  these  claims.  She 
wished  the  American  Commissioner  to  rec- 
ognize to  some  extent  the  British  claim 
north  of  the  Ohio,  and  the  Spanish  claim 
south,  and  negotiate  for  the  most  favorable 
western  boundary.  If  this  had  been  acce- 
ded to,  half  the  glory  and  results  of  the 
Revolution  would  have  been  lost,  and  our 
country,  instead  of  as  now  extending  from 
Ocean  to  Ocean,  would  have  had  another 
Canada  blocking  our  pathway  to  the  Pa- 
cific. 

It  was  fortunate  for  our  country  that  she 
was  then  represented  abroad  by  kindred 
spirits  with  those  who  fought  in  battle  and 
guided  our  councils  at  home.  Franklin, 
Adams  and  Jay  sturdily  resisted  alike  the 
pretensions  of  her  enemy  and  the  advice 
of  her  allies.  Their  claim  was  chiefly  based 
upon  thj  necessity  of  the  back  country  to 
the  safety  of  the  East,  and  on  our  conquest 
and  military  possession  of.  the  country  by 
Gen.  Georgo  Rogers  Clark,  and  the  hardy 
adventurers  under  him.  Chiefly  for  the  lat- 
ter reason  our  claim  was  acquiesced  in  and 
the  great  chain  of  Lakes  became  our  North- 
em  boundary. 

Thus  by  the  Treaty  of  Peace  of  1783 
the  United  States  became  the  acknowledged 
owner  of  Ohio  as  against  all  foreign  pow- 
ers. But  the  Indian  title  and  possession 
still  remained.  This  title,  perfect  by  the 
principle  of  natural  justice,  has-been  regar- 
ded by  civilized  nations  as  nothing  more 
than  a  temporary  possession  at  the  will  of 
the  Christian  Power  having  sovereignty 
by  discovery  or  conquest.  The  Indian,  in 
his  vague  notion  of  property  did  not  claim 


an  exclusive  right  to  the  land  over  which 
he  roamed  in  search  of  game.  His  idea  is 
expressed  by  "  Little  Turtle,"  in  a  speech 
to  Gen.  Wayne: 

"  I  now  tell  you  that  no  one  in  particu- 
lar can  justly  claim  this  ground.  It  be- 
longs in  common  to  us  all.  No  earthly  being 
has  an  exclusive  right  to  it.  The  Great 
Spirit  above  is  the  only  owner  of  this  soil, 
and  has  given  us  all  an  equal  right  to  it." 

The  early  settlers  were  not  disposed  to 
recognize  this  general  partnership.  Accus- 
tomed to  the  treachery  and  cruelty  of  Indi- 
an warfare,  they  regarded  the  Red  Man  as 
their  natural  enemy,  and  nothing  but  a 
war  of  extermination  could  exist  between 
them.  The  burning  of  Crawford,  the  de- 
feat of  St.  Clair,  the  massacre  at  the  River 
Raisin,  and  numberless  acts  of  barbarity, 
steeled  the  heart  of  the  pioneer,  and  made 
him  regard  an  Indian  as  a  varmint  or  wild 
beast,  that  must  give  way  to  the  path  of 
civilization.  The  ideas  of  the  Indian  and 
the  settler  may  be  illustrated  by  what  oc- 
curred in  the  course  of  a  negotiation  in 
1793.  Our  commissioners  wished  the  In- 
dians to  relinquish  a  portion  of  the  lands 
North  of  the  Ohio,  in  consideration  of  which 
the  United  States  would  give  the  largest  sum 
in  money  or  goods  that  was  ever  given  at 
one  time  for  any  quantity  of  Indian  lands, 
since  the  white  people  first  set  their  foot  on 
the  soil ;  that  the  United  States  would  fur- 
nish them  every  year  large  quantities  of 
such  supplies  and  goods  as  were  most  ne- 
cessary for  them  and  their  women  and  chil- 
dren. They  represented  that  many  white 
men  had  come  over  the  mountains  for 
homes,  that  they  were  poor  and  needy,  and 
must  have  land  to  feed  their  w^omen  and 
children.  This  proposition  was  gravely 
considered  by  the  Indians  in  council,  and 
a  way  was  discovered,  as  they  supposed,  to 
settle  all  the  difficulty  with  their  white  breth- 
ren.  "  As  for  the  money  you  offer  us," 
they  said,  we  don't  know  its  value.  The 
Great  Spirit  has  given  us  meat  and  drink 
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for  our  women  and  children,  and  we  have 
our  hunting  grounds.  You  tell  us  that  the 
white  men  who  come  among  us  are  poor, 
and  needy,  aiid  weary.  Gi\  e  them  the 
large  sums  in  money,  and  clothing,  and 
goods  you  offer  to  us,  and  it  will  make 
them  rich  and  happy.  We  want  peace — 
restore  to  us  our  country  and  we  shall  be 
enemies  no  longer." 

But  neither  the  eloquence,  the  cunning, 
or  savage  bravery  of  the  Indian  could  ar- 
rest his  fate.  Slowly  he  retreated  before 
the  tide  of  emigration,  yielding  his  posses- 
sion by  treaty  after  it  had  been  won  by 
conquest,  until  now  his  steps  arc  only  heard 
afar  off  in  the  approaches  to  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  Maoy  of  the  incidents  of  this 
War  of  Races  occurred  on  the  Fire  Lands, 
the  particulars  of  which  should  be  carefully 
collected  and  preserved  by  your  Society. 

Before  the  Indian  right  was  extinguished, 
and  both  before  and  after  the  Treaty  of 
Peace,  a  grave  question  of  title  arose.  Was 
the  land  north  of  the  Ohio  the  property  of 
all  the  States  then  united  into  a  confedera- 
cy of  States  by  articles  of  confederation  ? — 
or  was  it  the  })roperty  of  those  States  whose 
grants  from  the  crown  of  Great  Britain  cov- 
ered all  this  country  to  '-the  South  Sea  ?"  It 
is  well  known  that  this  question  was  one  of 
the  most  diflicult  and  dangerous  that  oc- 
curred during  our  early  history.  Our  na- 
tional records  are  full  of  this  dispute.  It 
was  conducted  with  an  earnestness  and 
ability  worthy  of  the  prize  at  stake. 

On  the  one  hand  it  was  insisted  by  some 
of  the  States,  cf  which  Maryland  took  the 
lead — that  the  Western  Territory  was  ac- 
quired by  the  common  blood  and  treasure 
of  the  nation — that  the  debts  and  burdens 
of  the  war  rested  upon  all  the  States — and 
that  this  land  should  be  regarded  as  the  com- 
mon property  of  all  the  States.  On  the 
other  hand,  some  of  the  States,  among 
whom  were  Virginia  and  Connecticut,  con- 
tended that  the  war  was  prosecuted  to  main- 
tain tlie  natural  and  lej^al  rif^hts  of  the  sevr 


eral  States  and  the  people  thereof — that  all 
the  States  rested  their  title  to  land  upon 
grants  from  the  crown  of  Great  Britain,  and 
that  those  grants  to  some  of  the  States 
which  extended  into  the  Western  Territory 
were  rated  grants  of  property  of  which 
they  could  not  be  justly  deprived. 

This  dispute  was  complicated  with  many 
others,  relating  to  the  form  and  organiza- 
tion of  the  Confederacy — afterwards  of  the 
National  Government — but  happily  through 
the  guidance  of  Divine  Providence  and  by 
the  wisdom  of  our  flithers,  all  these  con- 
tentions were  happily  settled  in  the  spirit  of 
concession  and  compromise. 

The  first  charter  of  Virginia  granted, 
April  10th,  1606 — amended  by  the  seconJ 
charter  granted  May  23d,  1G09,  presci-ibe^l 
the  boundary  of  that  colony  as  extending, 
to  all  that  space  and  circuit  of  land  lying 
from  the  sea  coast  up  into  the  land,  through- 
out from  sea  to  lea,  West  and  Northwest  to 
the  41^  of  latitude,  and  all  the  Islands  ly- 
ing within  100  miles  along  the  coast  of 
both  seas.  This  grant  was  rather  exten- 
sive upon  a  principle  of  the  law  of  Na- 
tions or  of  natural  justice,  recognized  even 
in  these  times,  and  illustrates  the  then  pro- 
found ignorance  of  the  Geography  of  the 
Continent.  A  distino-uished  citizen  of  our 
State — Mr.  Viutue — demonstrated  the  ab- 
surdity of  this  title  in  his  argument  before 
the  Court  of  Appeals  of  Virginia,  in  a  re- 
cent case,  and  yet  upon  such  grants  all  the 
titles  in  the  colonies  depended.  On  the 
first  of  March,  1784,  Virginia,  by  her  dele- 
gates in  Congress,  ceded  to  the  United  State-; 
all  her  right  to  the  Teiritory  Northwest  of 
the  River  Ohio,  making  as  conditions  ot 
the  grant  many  important  reservations.  It 
was  provided  that  if  certain  lands  in  Ken- 
tucky should  prove  insuflicient  to  satisfy  the 
legal  bounties  granted  to  the  Virginia 
troops  upon  the  Continental  establishment, 
that  the  deficiency  should  be  made  up  of 
good  lands  to  be  laid  oil'  in  Ohio,  between 
the  River  Scioto  and  Miami.    I'nder  this 
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reservation  several  millions  of  acres  of  the 
best  land  in  Ohio  >vas  taken  by  the  oHicers 
and  soldiers  of  the  Virginia  line  or  their  as- 
signees, and  as  a  consequence  all  the  com- 
plications of  Virginia  land  titles — its  war- 
rants— entries — locations  and  surveys — its 
lapping  and  shingling  process  so  familiar  to 
the  early  settlers  in  that  part  of  our  State, 
were  engrafted  upon  our  Ohio  Land  Lavt^s. 
Every  one  familiar  with  the  Ohio  Reports 
and  with  the  tedious  and  expensive  litiga- 
tion growing  out  of  conflicting  land  claims 
in  the  Virginia  Mihtary  district,  need  not 
be  impressed  with  the  importance  of  a  sim- 
ple land  system. 

The  grant  by  the  crown  of  Great  Britain 
to  Connecticut,  made  on  the  23d  of  April, 
16G2,  was  as  extensive  and  indefmite  -as 
that  to  Virginia.  It  extended  to  the  South 
lea  on  the  West  part,  with  the  Islands  there- 
unto adjoining,''  but  limited  on  the  South 
by  previous  grants  to  the  41^^  of  latitude. 
So  indefinite  were  the  ideas  of  the  Geoirra- 
phy  of  this  Continent  two  centuries  ago, 
that  the  wildest  visionary  did  not  dream 
that  the  40th  parallel  of  latitude  extended 
through  it  for  more  than  50*^  of  longitude. 
It  was  by  the  surrender  of  this  grant  that 
Connecticut  secured  title  to  the  soil  of  the 
Western  Reserve.  Tlie  various  steps  which 
resulted  in  the  recognition  of  her  title,  were 
traced  with  admirable  precision  and  fidelity 
by  Elisha  Whittlesey,  in  his  address  to 
your  Society  in  November  last.  I  hope 
you  will  pardon  me  in  saying  that  I  never 
mention  his  name  without  a  feeling  of  re- 
spect and  esteem  for  the  sturdy  integrity, 
and  if  you  please,  stubborness  of  character, 
which  he  fairly  inherited  from  his  Puritan 
ancestry. 

In  May,  1780,  Connecticut  granted  to 
the  United  States  all  her  title  or  claim 

est  of  a  line  commencing  on  the  41st  par- 
allel of  latitude,  120  miles  west  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  this  grant  was  in  the  same 
month  accepted  by  Congress.  Though  the 
•■"ght  of  Connecticut  to  the  strip  North  of 


41%  and  within  the  120  miles  West  of 
Pennsylvania,  was  not  in  express  terms  rec- 
ognized by  Congress,  yet  it  was  impliedly  so 
by  the  acceptance  of  the  grant  of  the  resi- 
due of  her  claim.  On  the  28th  of  April, 
1800,  Congress  expressly  acknowledged  the 
right  of  Connecticut  to  the  soil  of  this  strip 
upon  condition  that  that  State  would  cede 
jurisdiction  over  it  to  the  United  States. 
This  was  done,  and  two  years  after  the  Res- 
ervation became  part  and  parcel  of  the  State 
of  Ohio,  under  the  well  known  name  of 
"  the  Western  Reserve." 

By  the  Reservation  of  Connecticut  anoth- 
er system  of  land  division  was  engrafted 
upon  our  laws,  and  although  it  is  more  sim- 
ple and  less  faulty  than  the  Virginia  plan, 
it  is  far  from  perfection.  The  division  into 
townships  of  five  miles  square  with  subdi- 
visions and  proper  reservations  for  roads 
and  schools,  was  an  improvement  upon 
any  pre  existing  system  of  land  distribution, 
but  the  facility  by  which  large  tracts  could 
be  and  were  held  by  non-residents,  delayed 
the  settlement  of  entire  townships  and  was 
no  doubt  a  serious  annoyance  and  injury  to 
the  early  settlers.  This  evil  incident  to 
every  new  country  has  only  been  partially 
removed  1/  pre-emption  laws,  and  in  my 
judgment  can  only  be  cured  by  withholding 
government  lands  from  public  sale  for  a 
limited  period,  and  until  the  process  of  pre- 
emption has  given  the  actual  settler  that  ad- 
vantage to  which  he  is  entitled. 

Other  States  made  claims  to  portions  of 
the  Western  Territory,  and  cessions  were 
made  by  New  York  and  Massachusetts,  but 
no  State  retained  an  interest  in  severalty  to 
any  portion  of  the  soil  of  Ohio,  except 
Virofinia  and  Connecticut. 

The  title  to  the  soil  was  thus  partitioned 
between  these  states  and  the  confederacy — 
before  the  present  National  Government 
was  formed — but  neither  had  possession  of 
a  single  foot  of  the  soil.  The  whole  was 
covered  with  forest,  except  a  few  small 
plains,  of  which  that  in  this  country  is 
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amon<x  the  larofest,  and  wild  tribes  of  Indi- 
ans  were  the  exclusive  human  occupants. 

The  war  was  over.  Concimerce  and  the 
different  employments  of  men  had  not  yet 
recovered  from  the  shock  of  the  war.  Thou- 
sands of  men  whose  fortunes  had  been  ex- 
hausted in  the  desperate  struggle  for  inde- 
pendence, were  idle  and  poor.  They  felt 
that  the  country  their  valor  had  saved  from 
servitude,  owed  them  a  debt  of  gratitude, 
and  yet  the  confederacy  was  insoh  ent.  It 
bad  neither  money  or  credit.  A  spirit  of 
insubordination  was  manifest  everywhere. 
Shay's  rebellion  now  almost  forgotten,  and 
other  similar  disturbances  excited  the  most 
anxious  fears.  The  confederation  was  dis- 
solving from  its  inherent  weakness,  and 
the  Constitution,  the  anchor  of  our  Liber- 
ties, was  not  yet  formed  even  in  the  brain 
of  the  wisest  Statesmen. 

At  this  period  of  danger  and  alarm  com- 
menced in  earnest  that  o  reat  Hegira  to  the 
west,  which  in  successive  tides  has  spread  it- 
self to  the  remotest  bounds  of  Old  Connecti- 
cut, the  South  Sea  and  Pacific  Ocean.  Ohio 
was  the  land  of  promise  to  all  the  soldiers 
and  sufferers  of  the  revolutionary  war.  It 
had  among  its  early  population  a  larger 
portion  of  the  continental  line  than  any  of 
the  new  scttleiiicnts.  The  first  colony  was 
from  Massachusetts,  under  the  lead  of  Gen. 
Putnam.  It  landed  in  1787  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Muskingum  on  a  tract  of  750,000 
acres,  known  as  the  Ohio  Company's  pur- 
chase. It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  this 
tract,  the  first  settled  in  the  State,  embraces 
within  it  the  poorest  land,  and  taken  as  a 
whole,  is  the  least  valual)le  tract  of  a  similar 
size  in  the  State,  a  fair  exception  to  the 
proberbial  acuteness  of  a  Yankee  specula- 
tion, and  only  to  be  accounted  for  by  the 
fact  that  he  was  compelled  to  buy  without 
seeing. 

This  settlement,  exclusively  a  Js'ew  Eng- 
land one,  was  soon  followed  by  a  purchase 
by  John  Clover  Symmes,  of  New  Jersey, 
"  on  behalf  of  citizens  of  the  United  States, 


westward  of  Connecticut,"  of  the  very  val- 
uable tract  between  the  Great  and  Little 
Miami.  The  settlers  into  this  favored  re- 
gion were  chiefly  from  New  Jersey  and 
Maryland — among  whom  were  the  Day- 
tons,  Burnets,  Symmes,  Denraan's,  and  a 
host  of  such  pioneers. 

Other  applications  fur  lands  in  Ohio, 
growing  out  of  services  and  sufferings  in 
the  Revolution,  were  made  to  Congress.  It 
was  very  properly  urged  that  as  the  soil  was 
the  fruit  of  the  war,  it  should  be  freely  ap- 
plied to  make  good  the  losses  by  the  war, 
A  feeling  apphcation  was  made  to  Congress 
as  early  as  1783,  by  Gen.  Hazen,  in  behalf 
of  himself  and  his  fellow-ofhcers  and  soldiers, 
as  Canadian  Refugees.  They  had  attached 
themselves  to  the  American  cause  during 
the  brilliant  but  unfortunate  expedition  into 
Canada,  led  by  Montgomery  and  Arnold, 
and  upon  the  failure  of  these  expeditions, 
were  compelled  to  abandon  all  their  prop- 
erty and  become  refugees.  Their  applica- 
tion was  promptly  acted  upon,  and  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  was  passed  on  the  23d  of 
April,  1783. 

Besolved,  That  Congress  retain  a 
lively  sense  of  the  services  the  Canadian 
officers  and  men  have  rendered  the  United 
States,  and  that  they  are  seriously  disposed 
to  reward  them  for  their  virtuous  sufferings 
in  the  cause  of  Liberty.*'  On  the  loth  of 
April,  1785,  they  were  informed  "that  when- 
ever Congress  can  consistently  make  grants 
of  land,  they  will  reward  in  this  way  as 
far  as  may  be  consistent,  such  oflicers,  men, 
and  others,  refugees  from  Canada,  as  may 
bo  disposed  to  live  in  the  western  country." 

Rv  subsequent  acts  of  Congress,  seven 
townships  of  land,  most  of  which  is  now  in 
the  county  of  Licking,  were  granted  to  th-' 
Canadian  Refugees  by  name,  and  thus  their 
names  and  services  are  perpetuated  upon  the 
Legislative  records  of  the  country. 

It  thus  appears  that  before  the  a<l<>i»tiou 
of  the  present  system  of  laud  sales,  exten- 
sive provision  was  made  for  settlements 
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Ohio  from  most  of  tlie  old  thirteen  States. 
Virginia  had  her  ample  Reserve,  Massachu- 
.^otts  had  the  Muskingum  Valley,  New  Jer- 
sey and  Maryland  the  Miami  Valley,  and 
Connecticut  the  Reserve.  The  residue  of 
Ohio  lands  was  divided  into  Townships, 
Sections,  and  sub-divisions  of  Sections,  and 
mostly  sold  at  two  dollars  an  acre,  but  re- 
duced in  July,  1820,  to  one  dollar  and  twen- 
tv-five  cents  per  acre. 

The  pioneers  from  Pennsylvania  rapidly 
filled  up  the  back-bone  counties  (so  called 
from  lying  on  the  ridge  betAvecn  the  waters 
of  the  Lakes  and  Rivers,)  of  Columbiana, 
Stark,  Wayne  and  Richland,  and  so  south- 
ward. But  little  emigration  came  in  early 
times  from  New  York,  as  the  western  por- 
tion of  that  State  for  years  after  the  war 
was  a  wilderness  like  Ohio,  and  furnished 
an  ample  field  for  the  energy  of  her  popu- 
l.^tion. 

The  boundaries  of  these  streams  of  em- 
igration can  now  be  distinctly  traced  in  the 
productions  and  improvements,  and  some 
say  in  the  politics,  of  the  great  sub-divisions 
of  the  State.  It  is  not  difficult  to  notice  a 
contrast  between  the  settlements  of  the 
Muskingum  and  Scioto  Valleys,  and  to 
niake  the'New  E norland  and  Viro^inia  ori- 
gin  of  the  two — although  lying  side  by  side 
and  bound  together  by  the  closest  ties  of 
business  and  friendship.  The  ditierent  lo- 
<-al  origin  of  the  great  portion  of  the  citi- 
zens of  the  Reserve  and  of  the  counties 
south  of  you  pan  be  distinctly  noticed.  There 
is  something  in  the  divisions  of  your  farms, 
in  the  locations  and  forms  of  your  houses  and 
barns,  and  many  slight  and  nameless  con- 
trats  that  point  to  the  homestead  of  your 
f-Uher,and  illustrate  how  lasting  are  the  ear- 
ly inipressions  of  the  "old  home."  The  old 
boundary  line  of  the  41st  parallel  first  drawn 
^'V  King  James,  in  ignorance,  still  stands,  by 
'he  customs  and  habits  of  jour  people. 
These  differences  I  know  are  passing  away. 
They  never  have  been  productive  of  bad 
^<^'-ling,  but  by  the  mixing  and  mingling  by 


mariage  ties  of  the  blood  of  the  different 
States,  the  health  and  vigor  of  our  popula- 
tion has  been  promoted. 

From  this  statement  of  the  land  titles  iu 
Ohio,  it  will  be  perceived  that  the  diversity 
of  title  is  unusual,  yet  without  a  knowledge 
of  them  it  is  impossible  to  understand  our 
local  history :  and  especially  that  of  the  Fire 
Lands,  derives  mucb  of  its  interest  from  the 
peculiar  historical  facts  which  led  to  its  ded- 
ication. 

On  the  10th  of  May,  1792,  Connecticut 
granted  to  those  of  her  citizens  who  had 
suffered  by  the  devastations  of  the  enemy 
during  the  Revolutionary  War,  500,000 
acres  of  land  lying  in  the  Western  part  of 
the  Reserve.  The  language  of  the  resolu- 
tion is  highly  creditable,  and  should  be 
printed  and  hung  up  in  every  household. 
Attached  to  it  is  a  schedule  of  over  1900 
names  of  sufierers  in  the  towns  of  Green- 
wich, Norwalk,  Fairfield,  I  anbury,  New 
Haven,'  East  Haven,  New  London,  Ridge- 
field  and  Groton,  together  with  a  statement 
in  pounds  shillings  and  pence  of  the  loss  of 
each  sufferer. 

In  this  document  you  have  a  title  deed 
for  your  farms  more  sacred  than  the 
Doomsday  Book  of  William  the  Conqueror. 
It  is  the  record  of  the  sufferings  of  your 
fathers  and  the  gratitude  of  your  country. 
Every  acre  of  your  land  is  the  free  will 
offerinof  of  the  Old  State  from  which  most 
of  you  or  your  fiithers  came.  You  should 
not  turn  the  soil  or  g*ather  the  harvest  with- 
out a  proud  and  grateful  recollection  of  the 
first  muniment  of  your  title.  The  Roman 
Senator  traced  his  pedigree  to  a  fabled  sun 
of  a  God,  and  a  vestal  virgin  suckled  by  a 
she  wolf.  If  the  English  Baron  can  point 
to  a  name  similar  to  his  own  among  the 
Norman  adventurers  at  the  battle  of  Has- 
tings, he  assumes  the  crest,  the  fiamily  arms 
and  all  the  pride  and  trapping  of  noble  an- 
cestry. Trace  you  your  ancestry  to  any 
name  on  this  list,  where  all  were  equal,  and 
you  have  a  birthright  more  honorable  than 
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the  rude  adventures  of  a  semi-barbarian  in 
an  uncivilized  age  can  give  to  any  man. 

This  document  also  illustrates  traits  of 
character  which  I  trust  are  inherited  by 
you  with  the  lands  you  occupy.  Among 
the  1900  sufferers  the  highest  individual 
loss  is  that  of  Jeremiah  Miller,  of  New  Lon- 
don, amounting  to  £2535,  18  shilhngs,  10 
pence,  while  the  great  body  of  the  sufterers 
lost  from  £50  to  £500,  showing  a  very 
general  and  e(|ual  distribution  of  property 
among  the  citizens,  and  no  large  accumu- 
lation with  any.  The  smallest  on  the  list 
is  that  of  Job.  Ireland,  of  4  shillings  and  1 
pence,  and  several  ranging  between  that 
and  £10,  so  that  our  ancestors  practiced  on 
the  prudent  rule  of  noh'ng  and  looking 
after  shillings  and  pence  as  well  as  the 
pounds. 

Upon  these  lists  I  find  very  many  familiar 
names,  a  large  majority  of  them  would  be 
responded  to  on  a  roll  call  of  the  citizens 
of  the  Fire  Lands.  They  are  good  Eng- 
lish and  American  names,  some  of  which 
may  be  found  illustrating  many  pages  of 
English  and  American  history.  The  bap- 
tismal names  indicate  very  distinctly  the 
Puritan  type,  you  will  find  a  host  of  scrip- 
tural names,  and  quite  a  sprinkling  of  such 
as  Experience,  Grace,  Thankful,  Tempe- 
rance, Prudence  and  the  like. 

This  document  will  also  be  of  great  ser- 
vice to  your  Society  in  tracing  your  local 
history.  It  can  be  readily  ascertained  how 
many  and  who  of  the  original  sufterers 
transferred  their  interest  in  the  Fire  Lands, 
and  to  whom — who  of  the  sufferers  came 
here  and  settled  families,  and  who  and 
where  are  these  descendants.  In  this  you 
will  not  be  aided  as  you  should  be  by  a  le- 
galized record  of  births  and  deaths,  but 
from  the  admirable  local  records  of  Con- 
necticut, and  by  the  memory  of  the  Pio- 
neers now  living  among  you,  you  can  read- 
ily collect  and  systematize  a  local  history 
of  the  Fire  Lands  of  great  interest  and  val- 
ue, not  only  to  you  but  to  coming  genera- 


tions. The  name  and  lineage  of  every  man 
born  and  reared  among  you  should  have  a 
place  in  this  record,  so  that  wherever  his 
sons  and  daughters  may  wander,  whether 
adversity  shall  fall  upon  them  or  prosperity 
attend  their  adventures,  they  may  still  look 
to  the  Fire  Lands  as  their  family  home,  and 
so  that  those  of  your  children  who  may 
hereafter  occupy  your  homesteads  may  take 
a  just  and  natural  pride  in  your  local  and 
femily  history  and  regard. 

His  own  land  of  every  land  the  pride, 
Beloved  of  Heaven  o"er  all  the  world  beside. 
His  hovLc  the  spot  of  earth  supremely  blest 
A  dearer,  sweeter  spot  than  all  the  rest. 

And,  mv  friends,  these  feeliiiLrs  will  not 
dampen  the  higher  duty  you  owe  to  your 
whole  country.  Local  and  family  aff'ection 
are  the  springs  of  patriotism.  A  man  may 
love  his  wife  or  sweetheart  the  more,  and 
not  love  his  father  or  mother  less.  The 
tendrils  of  his  heart  may  wrap  closely 
around  the  old  home,  every  room  and  cor- 
ner of  which  speaks  in  eloquent  tones  of 
father,  mother,  brother  and  sister — the  old 
orchard,  every  tree  of  which  recal's  some 
boyish  prank — the  old  school  house  and 
all  the  numberless  spots  of  the  old  farm, 
hallowed  by  boyish  recollections,  and  yet 
he  will  not  love  the  less  his  State,  his  coun- 
try or  his  kind.  He  that  is  indifferent  to 
these  local  and  family  ties,  will  not  fly  to 
the  rescue  when  the  flag  of  his  country 
waves  in  danger,  or  when  its  cherished 
principles  or  institutions  are  sought  to  be 
overthrown,  as  your  fathers  dicl  in  the  Rev- 
olution. No,  my  fellow  citizens,  take  pride 
in  your  local  and  family  history.  Teach  ii 
to  your  children.  Hold  ever  before  them 
the  sturdy  virtues  of  those  who  have  gone 
before.  Point  them  to  the  eight  thousaivl 
homes  that  by  the  labors  of  a  single  gene- 
ration have  risen  in  the  wilderness  from  ti;'" 
ashes  of  old  towns  in  Connecticut.  Let 
them  improve  upon  what  you  have  done. 
Urge  them  by  emulation,  by  pride,  by  hop-' 
and  by  ambition  to  pursue  the  path  of  ini- 
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provement.  Don't  let  them  lag  in  the  tra- 
^^>s — but  let  the  sons  of  the  Fire  Lands 
keep  step  with  the  foremost  of  their  coun- 


trymen in  every  thing  that  tends  to  promote 
the  honor  and  prosperity  of  our  country, 
and  the  happiness  of  the  Human  Race. 


]\IEi\IOIRS  OF  TOWNSHIPS.— GREENFIELD. 

BY  CHAELES  B.  SIMMONS. 


The  reason  that  the  Territory  emLraced 
within  tlie  boundaries  of  this  Township^ 
was  called  Greenfield,  is  perhaps  at  this 
time  unknown,  but  it  was  organized  as  Green- 
field Township,  about  the  year  1815,  and 
embraced  the  Townships  of  New  Haven, 
Greenfield,  Peru,  Norwich  and  FairfiCid, 
for  township  purposes,  and  continued  so 
until  each  of  the  above  townships  contained 
sufficient  number  of  inhabitants  for  sepa- 
rate organization.  In  the  year  1819,  the 
name  of  this  Township  was  changed  to  Ber- 
lin, and  continued  by  that  name  until  1822, 
when  the  name  of  Greenfield  was  restored. 
The  reason  fur  "iviuo-  it  the  name  of  Berlin, 
was  owinf^  to  there  beino-  a  Greenfield 
Township  in  Highland  county,  and  the  Post 
Office  was  called  Greenfield.  At  the  res- 
toration of  the  original  name  to  this  town- 
ship, the  Post  Office  was  called  Lafayette, 
and  Joseph  Cook  was  appointed  the  first 
Post  Master.  The  Post  Office  continued 
to  be  called  Lafayette  until  about  1835,  when 
its  name  was  changed  to  Steuben,  and  has 
continued  by  that  name  to  this  time. 

NATURAL  ArrEARANCE,  SOIL,  AC. 

The  natural  surface  of  this  township,  is 
nearly  level,  with  a  general  inclination  to 
the  North ;  there  are  many  ravines  and  gul- 
lies, which  have  scooped  out  a  basin  or  hol- 
low, by  the  action  of  running  water,  and 


frosts,  (tc.  The  Huron  River  enters  the 
township  from  the  South  near  the  S.  E. 
corner,  and  runs  nearly  Northwest  through 
the  tow^nship,  and  leaves  near  the  North- 
west corner  of  the  township.  The  timber 
on  the  West  side  of  the  river  is  oak,  hick- 
ory, maple  and  beach,  and  the  soil  clay 
loam;  on  the  East  side  of  the  river  the 
timber  is  beach,  maple,  white  wood  and 
black  walnut.  The  soil  sandy  or  gravelly 
loam.  The  whole  township  was  originally 
covered  with  a  heavy  forest,  which  has  cost 
vast  labor  to  fit  the  soil  for  cultivation ;  per- 
haps three-fifths  of  the  land  is  cleared  and 
under  cultivation.  There  are  no  minerals  in 
the  township  that  have  been  worked.  There 
are  specimens  of  iron  ore  on  the  farm  of  Mr. 
Archibald  Easton,  but  the  ore  has  not  been 
tested  to  know  its  value,  or  if  the  quantity 
is  sufficient  to  pay  opening  and  working. 

There  is  a  stone  quarry  in  the  first  sec- 
tion, on  the  East  bank  of  Huron  River, 
owned  and  worked  by  Mr.  Barnett  Roe. 
Some  of  the  choicest  specimens  of  building 
and  flagging  stones  are  procured  at  this 
quarry,  and  are  transported  to  distant  places 
for  building  purposes.  It  is  believed  there 
is  no  superior  quarry  in  Northern  Ohio. 
The  quarry  is  extensive  and  underlies  quite 
a  tract  of  land,  with  a  dip  to  the  Southeast, 
and  is  sandstone  of  the  newer  formation. 
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ANCIENT  REMAINS  OR  MOUNDS  NONE. 

There  were  plowed  up  about  ten  years 
ago,  by  H.  E.  Sinimons,  on  his  farm,  two 
brass  kettles,  one  a  five  pail  kettle,  the  other 
a  three  pail  kettle,  and  within  the  larger 
one — both  bottom  upwards — and  imbedded 
in  a  stiff  tenaceous  clay;  the  kettles  ap- 
peared to  have  been  buried  for  ages,  they 
were  of  ancient  workmanship.  The  iron 
about  them  was  much  rusted  away,  but  the 
brass  was  not  much  corroded.  I  presume 
they  were  buried  by  the  early  French  ex- 
plorers and  trappers,  about  the  sixteenth 
century. 

FIRST  WHITE  SETTLERS,  AC. 

The  first  purchasers  of  the  soil  derived 
their  titles  to  their  farms,  in  the  first  and 
fourth  sections,  from  Isaac  Mills,  of  Con- 
necticut; in  the  second  section,  from  Abe- 
cham  D.  Baldwin  and  Walter  Bradley,  of 
Connecticut;  in  the  third  section,  from  Mr. 
Roland,  of  Connecticut,  and  Tilley  Lynd, 
of  Homer,  New  York. 

The  township  of  Greenfield  was  sur- 
veyed by  Caleb  Palmer,  of  Trumbull  coun- 
ty, Ohio,  assisted  by  Cyrus  W.  Marsh,  and 
a  Mr.  Newcomb,  (given  name  believed  to 
be  Benjamin)  in  the  year  1811 — and  before 
the  late  war  with  Great  Britain.  The  first 
house  was  built  by  Hanson  Reed,  in  the 
spring  of  1811 — in  the  4th  section,  on  the 
farm  now  owned  and  occupied  by  Mr. 
Denis  Ashley.  The  second  house  was  built 
by  Erastus  Smith,  in  November  of  the  same 
year,  on  the  farm  now  owned  by  Mr.  Hi- 
ram Smith.  The  above  two  families,  with 
their  hired  men,  C.  W.  Marsh  and  Jacob 
Rush,  were  the  only  white  residents  of  the 
township  at  the  time  of  Hull's  surrender  of 
Detroit,  in  July,  181'2.  In  1811,  Mr.  Wil- 
liam McKelvey,  Sr.,  and  his  son,  William, 
Jr.,  also  his  son-in-law,  Truman  Gilbert, 
came  to  this  township  without  their  families 
and  cleared  a  few  acres  of  land,  and  sowed 
the  same  to  wheat  in  the  Fall  of  1811. 
They  harvested  the  wheat  in  the  Summer 


of  1812,  and  put  it  in  stack— -then  went 
back  to  Trumbull  county  to  move  their 
families  to  this  township,  when  news  of 
ITuU's  surrender  reaching  them,  they  did 
not  return  at  that  time. 

The  surrender  of  Hull  exposed  the  whole 
North  West  to  the  ravages  of  the  enemy. 
The  frontier  settlers  had  to  abandon  their 
homes,  or  run  the  risk  of  having  their  fam- 
ilies masacred  by  the  savages.  The  first 
settlers  of  this  township  chose  the  former. 
As  soon  as  they  received  the  news  of  HulFs 
treachery,  they  collected  their  cattle  and  few 
household  goods,  and  proceeded  to  New 
Haven  Township  in  the  night,  to  the  house 
of  Caleb  Palmer — (being  on  the  farm  now 
owned  by  Mr.  John  Kiser).  Those  that 
left  this  township  were  Erastus  Smith  an  1 
family,  Hanson  Reed  and  family,  C.  W. 
Marsh  and  Jacob  Rush.  In  the  morning 
they  were  joined  by  Caleb  Palmer  and 
family,  Luther  Coe,  Alviu  Coe  and  wife, 
and  the  Rev.  James  Mclntyre,  they  being* 
the  first  settlers  of  New  Haven  township. 
They  proceeded  to  Frederick,  in  Knox  Co., 
with  all  the  vigilance  that  hope  and  fear 
combined  could  produce.  This  was  the  last 
of  August  or  the  first  of  September.  News 
frequently  reached  them  in  their  flight  that 
every  body  in  the  rear  was  massacred, 
which  subsequently  proved  untrue.  After 
resting  a  few  days  at  Frederick,  they  pro- 
ceeded to  Trumbull  county,  by  the  way  oi 
Wooster,  in  Wayne  county,  where  they 
staid  until  Perry's  Victory,  on  Lake  Eric-, 
Sept.  10,  1813 — which  quieted  the  fears 
of  the  settlers.  Then  Erastus  Smith  nn  l 
family,  Hanson  Reed  and  family,  William 
McKelvey,  Sr.,  with  his  family,  Trunin- 
Gilbert,  with  his  family,  accompanied  by 
Samuel  C.  Spencer  and  his  family,  i*-'- 
turned  to  this  township.  Cyrus  W.  Marsb 
married  in  Portage  county,  and  returne  i 
with  them,  together  with  William  Mclvi- 
vey,  Jr.,  and  Jacob  Rush,  both  unmarri-^i 
men.  This  was  in  the  Fall  of  1813.  Eras- 
tus Smith  left  about  six  acres  of  wheat 
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stack  (on  the  farm  now  owned  by  Mr. 
Otis  Childs)  about  two  miles  from  the  house 
occupied  by  Mr.  Smith,  yet  during  his  ab- 
sence the  wheat  remained  untouched,  and 
was  threshed  by  Mr.  Smith  after  he  returned 
from  Trumbull  county.  Yet  the  corn  grow- 
ing in  the  field  was  fed  to  the  Indian's  hor- 
ses, during  Mr.  Smith's  absence,  and  the 
house  was  occupied  by  the  Indians  to  sta- 
ble their  horses.  The  wheat  left  in  stack 
by  Mr.  McKelvey  and  Mr.  Gilbert,  when 
they  left  for  their  lamilies,  was  burned,  but 
it  was  presumed  that  the  wheat  was  first 
threshed  and  the  straw  spread  over  conside- 
rable space  of  ground  before  burning. — 
Wheat  at  that  time  was  worth  83  00  per 
bushel— other  eatables  in  the  same  ratio. 
The  settlers  before  the  war  had  to  go  to 
Owl  Creek  to  Mill,  (near  Mt.  Vernon, 
Knox  county,)  but  most  of  their  grain  was 
pounded  with  a  pestle,  by  hand,  to  prepare 
it  for  use. 

I  have  given  above  all  that  probably  can 
be  procured  at  this  time,  relating  to  the 
early  settlement  of  this  township,  prior  to 
the  war  of  1812,  which  information  I  have 
derived  mostly  frcm  Mr.  Wm.  McKelvey, 
and  Mrs.  Smith,  widow  of  Erastus  Smith. 
It  is  possible  that  some  inaccuracies  may 
have  crept  in,  as  to  the  deaths,  etc.,  by  rely- 
ing upon  mere  memory  to  state  what  oc- 
curred nearly  half  a  century  ago. 

BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES,  AC. 

Hanson  Keed,  (the  builder  of  the  first 
house,)  came  from  Beaver  county  Pennsyl- 
vania, together  with  his  tiither-in-law,  Mr. 
Powers,  and  left  this  township  about  1810, 
and  resided  in  Norwalk  township  some 
years,  and  built  a  grist  and  a  saw  mill 
about  one-and-a-half  miles  south  of  Nor- 
walk Village. 

Erastus  Smith,  (the  builder  of  the  sec- 
<^'>d  house,)  came  from  Trumbull  county, 
«nd  died  in  1820,  of  congestion  ot  the  brain, 
^^r.  Smith  was  a  man  of  great  energy  and 
I'Crsovcrance,  and^wiis  well  calculated  to 


form  a  pioneer  settlement,  by  his  courage 
and  endurance,  and  by  his  example  to  en- 
courage others.  Mr.  Smith  was  well-edu- 
cated, and  took  a  hvely  interest  in  estab- 
lishing schools,  and  in  giving  a  correct 
moral  tone  to  the  infant  society  of  that  day. 
At  his  death  he  left  a  widow  and  numerous 
family,  which  mostly  reside  in  this  township 
at  this  time.  The  widow,  Mrs.  Smith,  has 
arrived  at  good  old  age,  with  all  the  com- 
forts and  enjoyments  that  can  well  sur- 
round her,  as  a  compensation  for  the  toils, 
hardships,  cares  and  privations  incident  to 
a  pioneer  life. 

Cyrus  W.  Marsh  moved  to  Ogontz- 
Place,  (now  Sandusky  City)  where  he  built 
the  second  frame  house  in  that  place  in  the 
FalloflSlT. 

Mr.  Kewcomb,  (the  given  name  believed 
to  be  Sterling)  helped  survey  the  township 
in  1811,  being  chain-carrier.  He  built  the 
first  house  in  Norwalk  Township,  near  the 
creek,  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  Miner  Cole.  Ihe 
year  that  it  was  built  I  do  not  know,  but 
suppose  in  1810 — it  was  before  the  war. 
Mr.  Newcomb  went  to  Trapville,  (now 
Ganges)  in  Richland  county,  to  mill,  short- 
ly after  the  close  of  the  war,  where  a  hr-rse 
kicked  hiiiin  the  breast,  which  caused  his 
death  July  4th,  IS  16. 

Jacob  Rush  came  from  Pennsylvania 
before  the  war, — married  the  Widow  Sam- 
ple in  Fairfield  township,  in  1821,  and  re- 
sided in  that  township  until  his  death,  which 
occurred* about  1840.  Mr.  AVm.  McKel- 
vey, Sen.,  came  from  Trumbull  county  in 
1815,  after  Perry's  Victory;  he  moved  to 
Plymouth,  Richland  county,  about  1821, 
where  he  died  some  years  after.  His  son 
Wm.  McKelvey,  was  a  soldier  in  the  war 
of  1812;  he  was  one  of  the  earliest  set- 
tlers in  Huron  county,  having  helped  survey 
New  Haven  township  in  1810  and  1811; 
he  now  resides  in  Peru  township,  in  this 
county.  Truman  Gilbert  came  to  this 
township  in  1813,  with  his  family  from 
Trumbull  county ;  he  sold  his  farm  in  this 
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township  in  1823  or  1824,  and  moved  to 
Green  Creek  township,  in  Sandusky  county, 
where  he  now  resides.  Samuel  C.  Spen- 
cer moved  his  family  from  Trumbull  county 
in  the  fall  of  1813.  About  1836  Mr.  S. 
C.  Spencer  sold  his  farm  and  moved  his 
family  to  Indiana,  where  he  now  resides. 

I  believe  I  have  mentioned  all  the  set- 
tlers in  this  township  prior  to  the  close  of 
the  war  of  1812.  The  amount  of  toil,  suf- 
fering, hardship,  care  and  anxiety,  incident 
to  the  first  settlers,  I  shall  leave  to  others 
to  describe;  none  can  do  it  justice  except 
those  who  have  passed  through  it. 

After  peace  was  declared  in  1815,  there 
was  a  heavy  emigration  into  the  township. 
I  will  mention  a  few  that  came  within  a  few 
years  after  the  close  of  the  war,  those  that 
helped  establish  our  roads,  our  schools,  our 
churches,  and  bring  civilization  out  of  a 
wilderness,  and  permanently  establish  soci- 
ety on  a  firm  basis.  Samuel  Spencer  moved 
his  family  from  Trumbull  county  in  1816; 
ho  died  in  1848.  Mr.  Spencer  was  a  very 
useful  citizen. 

Bildad  Adams  came  from  Vermont  in 
1816,  was  one  of  the  first  commissioners 
in  Huron  county ;  he  died  in  Milan  town- 
ship about  1828.  Mr.  Adams  did  much 
for  the  new  settlement. 

Nathaniel  Ilaynes  came  from  Vermont 
in  1816;  he  died  about  1845. 

Nathan  Warner  came  from  Massachu- 
setts in  1815;  he  emigrated  to  Laporte 
county,  Indiana,  inl853. 

Aldem  Pierce  came  from  Massachusetts 
in  1816;  he  moved  to  Illinois  in  1837, 
where  he  died  some  years  since. 

Eli  Ilalladay  came  from  Vermont  in 
1816;  he  died  at  his  sons,  in  Huron  town- 
ship, Erie  county,  about  1850,  far  advanced 
in  years.  Mr.  Halladay  was  a  man  of  su- 
perior abilities,  and  aided  much  in  giving  a 
stirt  to  the  first  church  in  this  township. 

David  Lovell  came  from  Pennsylvania 
in  1816.  T^Ir.  Lovell  brought  a  fine  prop- 
erty from  Pennsylvania,  but  not  being  used 


to  a  new  country,  he  did  not  fully  realize 
his  expectations;  he  died  in  1820,  much 
respected. 

Robert  Inscho  came  from  New  Jersey  in 
1816.    He  moved  to  Indiana  in  1850, 

WiUiam  and  Jeflerson  Long  came  from 
Pennsylvania  in  1815  or  1816 — are  both 
now  residents  of  this  township. 

There  was  a  numerous  family  by  the 
name  of  Evans,  that  came  from  Pennsylva- 
nia in  1815.  They  settled  in  the  south 
part  of  this  township.  They  resided  here 
until  about  1828,  when  they  removed  to 
Sangamon  county,  Illinois. 

There  was  a  family  by  the  name  of  Ford, 
another  by  the  name  of  Irvin,  connections 
of  the  Evans  family,  that  came  with  them, 
and  went  to  Illinois  with  them.  Seba, 
Horace  and  Harlow  Mathers,  brothers,  came 
from  Vermont  in  T  816.  They  erected  the 
first  frame  barn  in  the  township  in  1817, 
on  the  farm  now  owned  by  Mr.  Nathan 
Beers.  Horace  and  Harlow  Mathers  died 
many  years  ago.  Seba  Mathers  is  now  a 
resident  of  this  township. 

Amos  Harkness  came  from  Pennsylva- 
nia in  1816.  He  married  Martha  Sample 
about  1819.  He  resides  now  in  Fairfield 
Township. 

Mr.  Harkness  built  the  second  house  in 
Fairfield  Township.  The  house  stood  near 
the  house  now  occupied  by  Mr.  Julius  Ba- 
ker. 

The  widow  Sample  built  the  first  home 
in  Fairfield  Township,  I  believe,  in  1819, 
which  stood  near  the  house  now  occupied  by 
Mr.  Hawley  Belden. 

Mr.  Silas  Bowers  came  into  the  township 
in  the  year  1816,  and  hved  where  Mr. 
James  Newman  now  resides.  In  the  foro 
part  of  the  winter  of  1818,  Mr.  Bowers  see- 
ing some  deer  near  the  house,  early  in  the 
morning,  he  took  his  gun  before  breakfast 
to  shoot  the  deer,  the  deer  running  to  tie 
east,  and  kept  a  short  distance  in  advance 
of  Mr.  Bowers,  until  they  arrived  near 
where  Steamburg  now  is,  when  Mr.  Bowers 
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killed  one  of  the  deer.  He  drew  the  deer 
on  the  light  snow  quite  a  distance  toward 
borne,  until  he  probably  became  exhausted, 
as  he  was  a  slender  man.  He  abandoned 
lint  deer,  and  at  a  short  distance  abandoned 
his  gun,  steering  all  the  time  towards  home, 
and  finally  gave  out  and  froze  to  death  that 
night,  near  the  house  of  the  late  Noah 
Starr,  where  his  ncighors  found  him  some 
two  days  after. 

In  the  fall  of  1817,  Mr.  Lemuel  Brooks 
moved  from  Vermont  to  this  township. 
Mr.  Brooks  had  been  an  officer  in  the  Rev- 
olutionary army,  and  was  about  seventy- 
tive  years  of  age  when  he  moved  to  this 
tovNiiship.  He  died  in  1831,  aged  about 
ninety  years. 

Daniel  Halladay  came  from  Vermont  to 
this  township  in  1810 ;  moved  to  Ridgefield 
about  1824,  and  died  about  1850. 

My  father,  Eliphale't  B.  Simmons,  came 
from  New  York  into  this  township  on  the 
12th  day  of  July,  1817,  and  died  in  Janu- 
ary, 1836. 

Mr.  Epesutus  Starr  came  from  New 
York  in  1817;  he  died  about  1845. 

Mr.  Hiram  Spencer  came  from  Trumbull 
county  in  1816,  with  his  father;  he  moved 
to  Missouri,  in  1857. 

Mr.  Wm.  Carkhuft'  came  from  Pennsyl- 
vania in  1816;  was  elected  Sheritl"  of  Hu- 
ron county  in  1835;  he  moved  to  Indiana 
about  1848,  where  he  died. 

Elder  John  Wheeler  came  from  N.  York 
in  1818.  Mr.  Wheeler  is  a  Free  Will  Bap- 
tist preacher,  and  has  occupied  the  pulpit 
ever  since  he  has  resided  in  the  township. 
He  has  been  a  very  useful  preacher,  and 
has  done  much  good ;  has  built  up  a  large 
church  in  this  township.  He  is  now  living, 
somewhat  advanced  in  years,  but  very 
^innn  lor  one  of  his  age. 

FIRST  niRTII. 

Frank  Reed,  son  of  Hanson  Reed,  was 
tlie  first  white  child  born  in  this  township ; 
^ut  I  cannot  state  the  date  of  his  birth.  I 


believe  Mr.  Reed  now  resides  in  Ilartland 
township. 

FIRST  MARRIAGE.  , 

The  first  couple  married  in  this  town- 
ship, was  Mr.  William  Smith  to  Miss  Lo- 
vina  Pierce,  daughter  of  Alden  Pierce,  in 
the  year  1816.  Mr.  Smith  moved  to  Illi- 
nois about  1837,  where  Mrs.  Smith  died, 
about  1854.  They  were  married  by  Eras- 
tus  Smith,  he  being  the  first  Justice  of  the 
Peace  in  this  township. 

DEATHS. 

The  first  death  in  this  township  was  Hi- 
ram, son  of  Samuel  C.  Spencer,  in  1816, 
aged  about  nine  months.  He  was  buried 
on  the  farm.  The  first  person  buried  in 
the  cemetery,  or  township  burying  ground, 
was  Miss  Ruth  Lovell,  who  died  in  the  win- 
ter of  1818.  The  ceremonies  were  con- 
ducted by  Rev.  Alvin  Coe,  it  being  the  first 
funeral  sermon  preached  in  the  township. 

EDUCATION,  AC. 

The  first  School  House  was  built  in  1817, 
on  the  farm  of  Mr.  Erastus  Smith,  being 
near  the  south-west  corner  of  the  orchard ; 
the  farm  now  owned  by  Mr.  Hiraia  Smith. 
The  first  teacher  was  Miss  Ann  Mather, 
subsequently  the  wife  of  David  Hinman, 
Esq.,  who  was  Sherifi:'  of  Huron  county  at 
an  early  day.  The  next  school  house  was 
built  at  the  center  of  the  township,  I  be- 
lieve in  1818. 

"  The  Social  Library  of  Greenfield  *'  was 
established  in  the  year  1818.  Through  the 
energy  of  Eli  Halladay,  Samuel  Spencer, 
Erastus  Smith,  E.  B.  Simmons,  Bildad  Ad- 
ams and  others,  the  library  continued  in 
existence  for  many  years. 

MILLS. 

Hanson  Reed  erected  a  small  grist  mill 
on  Huron  River,  in  1816,  near  where  the 
mill  ot  Mr.  Barnctt  Roe  now  stands.  The 
mill  was  of  a  cheap,  temporary  character; 
the  bolt  turned  by  hand  with  a  crank  like 
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a  grindstone — but  it  was  a  great  accom- 
modation to  the  first  settlers.  Mr.  Reed 
sold  the  mill  in  1816  to  Mr.  Wm.  Cark- 
huff.  The  first  saw  mill  was  built  in  1819, 
by  Mr.  Josiah  Root,  on  the  Huron  River, 
on  the  farm  now  owned  by  Mr.  Hiram 
Smith.  The  mill  did  good  business,  and 
was  a  great  accommodation  to  the  early 
settlers. 

Henry  Niles  was  the  first  resident  phy- 
sician in  the  township.  He  came  from 
Vermont  about  the  year  1830.  Mr.  Niles 
remained  several  years  and  then  moved  to 
Sandusky  county. 

There  have  been  three  distilleries  erected 
in  the  township.  The  first  was  erected  by 
Mr.  Wm.  McKelvey,  in  1817,  near  where 
Mr.  Sturges  now  resides,  and  was  continued 
perhaps  four  years.  It  was  a  small  aftair. 
The  other  two  were  built  at  an  early  day, 
and  manufactured  but  a  small  amount  of 
liquor.  They  all  died  out  more  than  thirty 
years  ago. 

RELIGIOUS  SOCIETIES,  AC. 

The  first  sermon  preached  in  this  town- 
ship was  by  Rev.  Green  Parker,  (uncle  to 


the  Rev.  S.  C.  Parker)  at  the  house  of  Eras- 
tus  Smith,  Esq.,  in  the  Spring  of  1815. 
Mr.  Green  Parker  lived  in  the  vicinity  of 
Milan. 

The  Presbyterians  established  the  first 
church,  I  think  as  early  as  1818,  under  the 
charge  of  Rev.  Alvin  Coe,  which  is  in  ex- 
istence at  this  time. 

The  Free  Will  Baptists  established  a 
church  a  few  years  later,  under  the  care  of 
Elder  John  Wheeler,  which  is  a  large  church 
at  this  time. 

About  the  year  1822,  the  Rev.  Alvin 
Coe  estabhshed  a  school  for  young  Indians 
in  the  centre  of  this  township.  There  were 
forty  or  fifty  Indians  in  attendance  a^,  a 
time.  The  school  continued  for  several 
years,  and  was  transferred  to  Mauraee 
about  1827.  Mr.  Coe  continued  to  have 
the  charge  of  the  school  after  it  left  this 
township. 

What  errors  have  crept  into  the  above 
sketch  of  Greenfield  township,  I  know  not. 
I  have  endeavored  to  state  facts  from  my  best 
recollections;  if  there  are  errors,  I  hope 
they  will  be  overlooked. 

Greenfield,  Dec.  ISth,  1857. 


MEMOIRS  OF  TOWNSinPS.— CLAEKSFIELD. 

BY  BENJAMIN  BENSON,  OF  TOATNSEND. 


[The  sketch  of  Clarksfield  Township, 
as  presented  to  the  society  by  Mr.  Benson, 
contains  much  valuable  and  interesting 
matter,  not  here  given,  which  we  are  com- 
pelled to  omit  for  want  of  room.  ] 

Directly  after  the  close  of  the  war  of 
1812,  it  was  common  to  see  in  the  streets 


of  eastern  towns  and  villages,  as  well  a3 
around  the  social  liearth,  persons  eugagc'l 
in  conversation,  and  who  were  discussing 
the  merits  and  advantages  of  removing  to 
some  new  country,  and  of  engaging  in  som«^ 
new  or  untried  occupation,  or  else  of  be- 
coming cultivators  of  the  soil,  and  Ohio 
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was  the  burden  of  their  song.  The  war 
bad  left  the  country  deeply  in  debt,  and  as 
its  resources  were  then  but  imperfectly  de- 
veloped, the  nation  resembled,  in  some 
measure,  at  least,  a  man  who  had  just  re- 
covered from  a  fit  of  sickness ;  the  disease 
was  indeed  removed,  but  it  required  time 
lor  him  to  recover  his  wonted  strength. 
Business,  though  it  did  not  lag,  had  not  as 
yet  acquired  that  elastic  spring,  so  fondly 
anticipated  by  many,  and  this  had  its  due 
effect  in  keeping  up  the  excitement  in  the 
public  mind.  But  chiefly  the  desire  of 
novelty,  or  the  mania  to  follow  in  the  track 
of  the  multitude,  directed  the  attention  of 
the  many  to  the  region  of  the  far  west. 
Many  of  these,  however,  had,  in  reality,  no 
specific  object  in  view;  but  this  was  not  the 
case  with  all,  for  some  who  were  in  mode- 
erate  circumstances,  or  even  poor,  acted 
from  other  and  better-defined  motives. 
They  had  labored  hard  for  what  little  they 
had  acquired,  and  saw  at  a  glance  the  com- 
petence, and  what  is  of  equal  importance, 
the  independence,  which  must  ensue  from 
the  possession  in  fee  simple  of  a  section 
of  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  land, 
which  they  felt  it  to  be  in  their  power 
to  bring  into  a  state  of  productiveness,  in  a 
comparatively  short  period  of  time,  and 
which  would  amply  remunerate  them  for 
their  labors.  These  settlers  were  from  the 
eastern  States  generally,  but  chiefly  from 
Connecticut. 

During  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  the 
British  troops  had  committed  unwonted 
depredations  in  that  colony,  by  burning  the 
towns  of  Danbury,  Norwalk,  Fairfield  and 
<>ther  places.  The  State,  in  view  of  the 
sufferings  of  those  who  had  sustained  loss- 

by  fire,  made  them  a  donation  in  west- 
ern lands,  now  comprising  the  counties  of 
Huron  and  Erie,  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
State  of  Ohio,  and  which  have  since  been 
i^nown  by  the  name  of  the  Fire-Lands, 
^•ono  of  the  original  grantees  settled  in  this 
township ;  they  generally  sold  their  lands  to 


speculators ;  and  these  again  to  those  who 
were  willing  to  endure  the  privations  inci- 
dent to  the  settlement  of  a  new  coimtry, 
or  to  be  deprived  of  the  comforts  of  life  for 
a  season,  in  order  that  they  might  secure 
to  themselves  and  to  their  children  a  future 
competency.  This  fact  alone  is  suflScient 
proof  that  they  were  not  only  hardy  and 
industrious,  but  that  they  were  men  of 
solid  judgment  and  undaunted  courage. 

ORIGINAL  NAME. 

This  township  derived  its  name  from  a 
gentleman  by  the  name  of  Clark.  It  was 
was  subsequently  altered  to  Bethel;  and 
shortly  after  to  that  of  Clarksfield  again, 
which  name  it  still  retains. 

NATURAL  APPEARANCE,  &C. 

This  township  is  generally  level  and  well 
watered.  It  has  a  dense  growth  of  timber, 
the  prevailing  kinds  of  which  are  beech  and 
maple,  but  the  beech  predominates,  while 
elm,  oak,  blackwalnut,  whitewood,  ash,  (fcc, 
constitute  the  remainder. 

The  soil  consists  of  mixture  of  clay,  a 
little  sand,  and  a  goodly  portion  of  rich 
black  muck  or  loam,  which  together  consti- 
tute a  soil  well  adapted  to  the  culture  of 
any  crop  common  to  this  section  of  our 
country.  The  banks  of  Vermillion  River, 
which  runs  through  the  township,  can  fur- 
nish any  quantity  of  sandstone,  a  good  ma- 
terial for  building.  This  river  which  has 
two  branches,  and  takes  its  rise  in  Richland 
county,  is  the  principal  stream,  and  runs  in 
a  northerly  direction,  until  it  empties  into 
Lake  Erie.  There  are  a  few  other  water 
courses,  of  which  Spring  Brook  is  the  chief, 
but  they  are  generally  dry  in  the  summer 
season. 

The  native  animals  found  in  our  forests, 
were  the  beaver,  deer,  wolves,  opossum, 
raccoon,  woodchuck,  mink,  otter,  weasel,  and 
hedgehog,  together  with  most  of  the  squir- 
rel species,  wild  turkeys,  partridges,  (fcc. 

Mr.  Levi  Banium  having  occasion  to 
visit  the  adjoining  county  on  the  east, 
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whicli  was  then  an  unbroken  wilderness, 
took  his  rifle  with  him,  and  while  some  dis- 
tance from  any  human  habitation,  he  treed 
a  young  bear,  and,  trusting  to  the  goodness 
of  his  rifle,  he  fired  and  brought  him  to  the 
ground,  the  bear,  however,  was  only  woun- 
ded, and  immediately  commenced  battle,  so 
that  his  antagonist  had  to  use  the  butt  end 
of  his  rifle,  which  he  broke  to  pieces.  After 
a  severe  struggle  and  a  liberal  use  of  his  rifle 
barrel,  he  finally  subdued  his  bearship,  and 
taking  out  the  entrails,  slung  the  bear  on 
bis  back,  and  marched  home  triumphantly 
with  the  pieces  of  rifle  in  his  hand. 

One  day  at  noon,  about  midsummer,  a 
bear  undertook  to  kill  or  carry  ofl"  a  large 
hog,  and  would  have  succeeded,  had  we 
not  went  to  the  rescue ;  this  was  within  a 
few  rods  of  our  cabin.  The  wolves  were 
threatening  in  their  habits,  and  their  how- 
ling was  terrific,  but  it  is  not  known  that 
they  ever  made  any  attempts  upon  per- 
sons or  domestic  animals,  except  that  in  one 
instance  they  destroyed  a  few  sheep. 

The  principal  articles  of  antiquity,  con- 
sist of  arrow  heads  of  flint,  some  of  which 
are  barbed.  A  few  articles  of  Indian  man- 
ufacture have  been  dug  up  that  were  curi- 
ous on  account  of  their  forms,  consisting  of 
a  pipe,  a  sort  of  hatchet,  and  if  rightly  re- 
membered, a  cup,  all  of  which  were  of 
stone,  but  as  they  were  little  thought  of  at 
the  time,  they  were  not  preserved. 

It  is  thought  that  the  Indians  residing  in 
this  county  and  vicinity  at  the  time  of  its 
settlement,  were  a  part  of  the  Seneca,  Wy- 
andot, and  some  other  tribes.  This  town- 
ship, however,  was  but  a  part  of  their  hunt- 
ing grounds,  and  not  their  permanent  abode. 

WHITE  SETTLERS. 

The  first  white  man  that  built  a  log  cabin 
in  Clarksfiold,  was  Samuel  Husted,  who, 
in  company  with  Ezra  Wood,  came  into 
the  township  in  the  summer  of  1817,  and 
after  the  cabin  was  erected,  they  both  re- 
turned to  Danbury,Conn.,  their  native  place. 


Soon  after  which  time,  the  same  year, 
Smith  Starr,  and  Simeon  Hoyt,  came  in 
vdih  their  families,  built  each  of  them  a  log 
house,  in  which  they  were  comfortably  lo- 
cated before  the  winter  set  in,  and  com- 
menced clearing  the  land.  The  next  white 
family  that  came  in  was  that  of  the  writer 
of  this  article,  who  started  for  Ohio  from 
the  city  of  New  York,  the  14th  day  of 
October,  1817.  Traveling  was  very  ex- 
pensive, even  when  a  man  drove  his  own 
team,  owing  chiefly  to  the  great  flood  of 
emigration  at  that  time  setting  toward  the 
West.  The  price  of  oats  on  the  main 
thoroughfares  would  average  about  75  cents 
per  bushel,  with  hay  proportionally  dear. 

Our  destination  was  Clarksfield,  Huron 
county,  Ohio,  and  we  arrived  at  Florence, 
in  said  county,  on  the  2d  day  of  Decem- 
ber, where  we  were  accommodated  by  Ma- 
jor Baruum  with  shelter  within  the  body  of 
a  log  house,  without  chimney  or  floor,  or 
anything  but  the  bare  logs,  with  open  spa- 
ces of  three  or  four  inches  between  them, 
thus  aftbrding  very  inadequate  protection 
against  the  rigor  of  winter,  which  after  our 
arrival  beo-an  in  irood  earnest,  and  contin- 
ued  through  the  months  of  January  and 
February,  at  a  temperature  with  little  varia- 
tion, bordering  upon  zero.  During  this 
time  we  built  a  log  cabin,  and  before  the 
spring  opened  we  had  removed  to  our  in- 
tended future  home. 

Of  grist  mills  there  were  but  few  in  the 
country,  and  these,  of  course,  were  far  be- 
tween, so  that  a  number  of  days  and  mucli 
travel  were  sometimes  spent  in  getting  a 
little  flour  or  meal,  which  constituted  the 
chief  support  of  the  pioneers. 

It  would,  perhaps,  be  thought  incredible 
that  what  was  then  called  roads,  could  be 
used  as  such.  The  forest  trees  stood,  or 
were  prostrate,  as  nature  with  her  win-J^ 
and  age  had  placed  them,  while  in  somo 
places,  for  half  a  mile  or  more,  the  tracV 
was  projected  through  a  swamp  where  the 
wan-on  would  settle  in  the  mud  up  to  the 
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axletrees.  But  the  labors  of  the  pioneers 
went  on,  and  many  obstacles  were  over- 
come by  their  perseverance.  It  is  true  that 
sometimes  we  had  to  do  without  bread  for 
weeks  together,  but  found  a  substitute  in 
green  corn,  pumpkins  and  potatoes,  and 
the  hick  of  meat  was  occasionally  supplied 
by  wild  game. 

But  still  the  pioneers  were  not  without 
their  comforts,  and  in  the  absence  of  taste 
and  fashion,  there  were  fewer  causes  for 
envy  and  strife,  and  they  were  naturally 
led  into  a  more  simple  and  primitive  method 
of  recreation  and  social  enjoyment.  The 
men  and  women  often  met  together  at  some 
one  of  the  neighbors,  who  ahvays  provided 
for  their  entertainment  the  best  they  had, 
and  if  they  were  fortunate  enough  to  have 
a  good  piece  of  fat  pork,  it  was  a  lux- 
ury indeed.  A  little  of  this  was  cut  up  in- 
to small  pieces,  with  a  larger  portion  of  po- 
tatoes prepared  in  like  manner,  and  the 
whole  fried  together  until  sufficiently  cooked 
when  it  was  served  up  on  a  dish  in  the 
centre  of  the  table,  and  each  guest  helped 
himself  by  projecting  his  fork  into  the  dish, 
until  he  was  satisfied,  or  rather  until  the 
^vhole  had  disappeared,  which,  I  can  assure 
you,  was  in  much  less  time  than  is  usually 
occupied  by  an  English  dinner  party. 

When  the  pioneer  had  been  swinging  his 
ftxe  for  weeks,  and  it  may  be  for  months, 
together,  it  is  often  cheering  to  hear  that 
there  is  to  be  a  log  raising  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. He  anticipates  at  once  the  pleasure 
that  is  to  be  derived  from  meeting  his 
neighbors,  and  having  with  them  a  little 
v>cial  chat,  or  the  exchange  of  a  few 
si'rightly  jokes.  And  when  the  work  com- 
Kiences,  see  with  what  energy  they  seize 
'Jpon  the  log  that  is  to  be  put  up,  and  how 
^ftch  party  strives  to  get  their  end  up  the 
first  Each  individual  is  pleased  with  him- 
-"If,  and  with  every-body  else,  and  joy 
^•^'atns  in  every  countenance.  Nor  are 
these  pleasing  emotions  lessened  by  the  fact 
t'^'it  most  of  them  will  soon  meet  the  woman 


he  loves,  at  the  house  of  some  one  of  the 
neighbors,  where  their  wives  have  met  to 
participate  in  kindred  enjoyment  to  that  of 
their  husbands,  not  by  uttering  scandal,  or 
speaking  ill  of  those  who  are  absent,  for 
they  feel  too  much  of  real  enjoyment  to 
suffer  any  other  emotion  to  intrude.  It 
may  be  thought  by  some  that  these  re 
marks  are  not  warranted  by  the  facts  in 
the  case;  but  this  is  not  so,  for  during  a 
period  of  ten  years,  and  where  some  ten  or 
more  of  the  female  part  of  the  settlement 
were  in  the  almost  daily  habit  of  meeting 
each  other  in  small  parties,  and  sometimes 
in  common,  for  social  intercourse,  it  was 
not  known  that  a  single  instance  had  oc- 
curred to  mar  the  mutual  flow  of  kindness 
towards  each  other,  or  to  disturb  their 
peace. 

It  has  just  been  said  that  the  men  and 
women  often  meet  together,  but  in  the  busy 
time  of  the  year,  this  privilege  was  enjoyed 
chiefly  by  the  women,  and,  in  one  instance, 
they  had  liked  to  have  paid  dearly  for  it. 

They  (that  is  most  of  those  in  the  settle- 
ment,) had  gone  to  pay  a  visit  to  a  neigh- 
bor on  the  west  side  of  the  river;  but,  un- 
fortunately, on  their  return,  they  lost  their 
way,  and  could  not  find  the  river.  They 
wandered  about  for  some  time,  and  when 
they  found  it,  they  did  not  know  where 
to  cross  it,  for  it  was  a  dense  forest  on  either 
side ;  but  thinking  that  they  were  above  the 
settlement,  they  followed  the  downward 
course  of  the  stream,  until  they  came 
to  the  house  of  one  of  the  party,  when 
they  soon  found  their  respective  pla- 
ces of  abode,  but  not  until  it  was  dark.  On 
another  occasion,  (returning  from  a  prayer 
meeting)  two  of  the  w^omen  lost  their  way, 
and  had  to  remain  in  the  woods  all  night, 
and  a  gloomy  night  it  must  have  been,  for 
it  was  dark  and  cloudy,  and  the  wolves 
were  howling  about  them  in  every  direc- 
tion. 

It  was,  indeed,  a  common  thing  with 
the  settlers  to  be  out  in  the  evening,  but 
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they  always  provided  themselves  with  a 
good  hickory  torch,  which  had  a  tendency 
to  dissipate  the  gloom,  as  well  as  to  direct 
them  to  their  dwellings. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  settlement  there 
were  camps  in  various  parts  of  the  forest. 
The  Indians  were  engaged  in  hunting  and 
trapping,  and  subsisted  chiefly  on  the  flesh 
of  the  deer  and  raccoon,  of  which  there 
were  great  numbers,  besides  that  noblest  of 
the  winged  tribe,  the  wild  turkey. 

The  Indians  were,  in  general,  peaceful. 
They  often  called  upon  us,  and  partook  of 
such  food  as  we  happened  to  have  on  hand, 
and  sometimes  three  or  four  of  them  would 
loJge  all  night  with  us,  for  which  piivilege 
they  seemed  to  be  thankful.  And  it  is 
worthy  of  remark  that  there  were  in  that 
early  day,  strong  marks  of  missionary 
teaching  aniong  the  savage  race  in  our  vi- 
cinity. 

It  has  been  said  that  Samuel  Husted 
built  the  first  leg  cabin  in  Clarksfield,  yet 
Smith  Starr,  and  Simeon  Hoyt  are  justly 
entitled  to  the  credit  of  being  the  first  set- 
tlers. Benj.  Benson,  Sarnuel  Husted,  and 
Eli  Seger,  came  in,  in  the  month  of  Decem- 
ber, it  may  be  said,  simultaneously.  The 
next  in  order  were  Asa  Wheeler,  Obediah 
Jenney,  Benj.  Stiles,  Ezra  Wood,  xlaron 
Rowland,  Solomon  Gray,  Eli  and  Ebeuezer 
M.  Barnum,  &c. 

It  has  been  noticed  that  we  sufl'ered  more 
for  the  want  of  bread  than  for  any  thing 
else.  But  as  necessity  is  the  mother  of  in- 
vention, we  found  an  agreeable  substitute 
in  bread  made  of  green  corn  and  pump- 
kins. 

It  was  not,  however,  the  procuring  of 
bread  stuffs  alone  which  filled  up  the  meas- 
ure of  our  wants,  we  had  to  pay  fourteen 
dollars  per  barrel  for  salt,  and  travel  fifteen 
or  twenty  miles  and  sometimes  further  to 
obtain  it,  over  roads  that  would  now  be 
thought  impassible.  Few  of  the  first  set- 
tlers were  hunters,  they  passed  by  the  rifle, 
and  seized  the  axe,  with  which  they  could 


better  subdue  the  forest;  of  course  they  got 
but  little  meat,  for  there  was  but  little  in 
the  country,  (that  is,  beef  and  pork,)  al- 
though we  had  sometimes  the  good  fortune 
to  track  a  rabbit  to  his  burrow  or  his  hol- 
low tree,  and  then  we  had  a  feast  indeed. 
Many  were  the  attempts  to  get  up  some- 
thing new  out  of  the  old  material,  corn  and 
pumpkins;  and  as  we  made  bread  out  of 
the  former,  so  we  made  molasses  out  of 
the  latter,  and  one  man,  in  the  exuberance 
of  his  fancy,  contrived  a  dish  which  he  sig- 
nificantly, or  rather  insignificantly,  called 
''no  cake  and  milk,"  and  truly  so  it  was. 

The  same  gentleman — who  is  now  a 
worthy  citizen  of  Norwalk — once  tau2;ht  a 
school  for  us,  at  which  time  his  shoes  wan- 
ted tapping,  when,  for  the  want  of  leather, 
which  was  very  scarce,  he  tapped  them  with 
wood,  which  made  the  scholars  dread  his 
kick,  and  some  remember  it  until  this  day. 

"Some  have  been  beaten  till  they  knew 
What  wood  a  cudgel's  of,  by  the  blow, 
Some  kick't  until  they  can  feel  whether, 
A  shoe  be  Spanish  or  neat's  leather." 

But  whether  the  difference  between  wood 
and  leather  simply,  be  as  great,  has  not 
as  yet,  I  believe  been  determined. 

The  first  white  child  born  in  Clarksfield 
was  Samuel  Stiles,  and  a  few  weeks  after 
our  own  loved  Dorothy,  (Benson.)  She 
was  born  January  9,  1819,  and  died  at  the 
age  of  eight  years,  and  to  us,  under  cir- 
cumstances which  make  our  hearts  bleed 
afresh  as  often  as  recollection  calls  them  up. 

FIRST  MARRIAGE. 

The  first  couple  married  in  this  township 
were  Obediah  Jenney  and  Hester  Paul. 
The  marriage  ceremony  was  performed  br 
Benj.  Stiles,  Esq.,  on  the  24th  of  Decem- 
ber, 1821,  at  the  residence  of  Samuel  Hus- 
ted, in  "the  hollow."  They  are  now  liv- 
ing, and  reside  in  the  town  of  Xorwalk, 
where  they  occupy  a  respectable  position 
in  society.  They  have  several  children, 
most  of  whom  reside  in  the  vicinity  of  or 
with  their  parents. 
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Mr.  Jenney  is  by  trade  a  millwright, 
which  business  he  followed  for  some  years 
after  he  came  to  this  country,  but  is  now 
.mo  of  the  firm  of  Jenney,  Peters  &  Co., 
clothing  and  dry  goods  merchants,  Nor- 
walk. 

FIRST  DEATH. 

The  first  death  that  occurred  in  the  town- 
ship was  Ephraim,  a  youth  of  about  twelve 
vears  old,  the  son  of  Eli  and  Jane  Seger, 
(one  of  the  first  fiimilies  that  settled  in  this 
place).  He  had  been  sent  by  his  father  on 
an  errand;  who,  on  his  return,  set  him  to 
picking  up  chips  to  put  on  a  log  heap. 
Soon  ho  was  heard  to  exclaim,  **  what  has 
bit  me!"  and  looking  among  the  weeds 
saw  a  large  rattlesnake,  who  was  soon 
placed  within  the  burning  log  heap.  The 
boy  was  very  warm  by  his  previous  exer- 
cise, and  the  virus  took  an  immediate  and 
powerful  etfeot,  and  rendered  every  efibrt  to 
save  him  ineflectual.  He  died  the  third  day 
to  the  great  grief  of  his  afilicted  parents, 
whose  other  children  are  now  respectable 
citizens  of  this  township. 

Other  deaths  occurred  under  veiy  dis- 
tressing circumstances,  one  of  which  may 
be  mentioned.  Mr.  Henry  Yandevere, 
while  chopping,  perceiving  a  cow  feeding 
just  within  the  range  of  the  tree  he  was 
about  to  fall,  (and  which  had  already  star- 
ted,) ran  to  drive  her  away,  but  was  caught 
in  the  midst  ol  the  tree-top,  which  crushed 
him  to  pieces. 

There  were  many  rattlesnakes  in  Clarks- 
field,  especially  in  the  locality  of  the  first 
S'Htlement,  and  there  were  some  providen- 
tial escapes  from  their  dreaded  bite.  It 
^iappened  not  long  after  an  opening  had 
«<'Oii  made  in  the  woods,  that  their  den  was 
discovered,  many  tons  of  earth  and  stone 
*ere  excavated  and  thrown  into  the  river, 
'••nd  some  eighty  black  and  rattlesnakes 
t-ikcn  out,  and  their  haunt  effectually  bro- 
ken up. 

MILLS. 

"nio  first  grist  mill  was  erected  by  SamM 


Husted,  in  the  year  1818,  and  which  was 
a  great  convenience  to  the  inhabitants. 
The  mill  was  small,  substantially  built,  with 
one  run  of  stone.  The  stream  however, 
{Vermillion,)  did  not  in  the  dry  season  of 
the  year  furnish  sufficient  water  to  keep  it 
in  operation ;  three  or  four  bushels  of  grain 
\vere  the  minimum  quantity  daily  ground, 
which  was  wholly  inadequate  to  the  wants 
of  the  settlement. 

This  has  long  since  been  pulled  down, 
and  others  better  fitted  to  supply  the  in- 
creased demands  of  the  inhabitants,  got  up 
in  its  stead.  The  thoughts  of  the  "old 
mill,"  however,  like  those  of  "  the  old  oak- 
en bucket,"  carry  us  back  to  that  season  of 
life,  which,  in  connection  with  other  circum- 
stances, made  simplicity  its  distingaished 
characteristic,  when  our  enjoyments  were 
much  greater,  because  our  wants  were  much 
less,  and  in  comparison  to  which  contented 
state,  all  the  arts  and  embellishments  of  a 
more  refined  period,  sink  into  utter  insig- 
nificance. 

Before  the  mill  just  alluded  to  was  built, 
the  .settlers  had  their  milling  done  at  Mer- 
ry's, in  Milan,  a  distance  of  fourteen  miles, 
and  sometimes  in  Richland  county,  which 
was  much  further. 

Of  saw  mills,  the  first  was  built  by  Smith 
Starr,  on  Spring  Brook,  this  too  has  given 
place  to  others  in  different  localities,  as  oc- 
casion has  demanded.  What  little  lumber 
was  used  before  the  saw  mill  was  built,  was 
chiefly  brought  from  Florence. 

MERCHANTS. 

The  first  trading  establishment,  if  it  be 
worth  the  name,  was  opened  by  R.  T. 
Huyck,  in  '*  the  hollow."  He  sold  rum,  a 
few  articles  of  stone  ware,  a  trifling  amount 
of  groceries,  and  called  it  a  store.  Some 
of  the  inhabitants  would  meet  there;  the 
rum  was  good  for  men  to  get  drunk  on, 
and  but  little  else.  It  is  true,  they  would 
sometimes  get  a  little  exhilerated,  but  they 
were  not  quarrelsome.    It  would  have  as- 
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tonished  you  to  see  the  instantaneous  ef- 
fect produced  by  the  smell  of  the  whiskey 
jug,  every  tongue  was  at  once  set  at  lib- 
erty, (the  historian  must  tell  the  truth.)  It 
is  no  exaggeration  to  say,  that  you  will  sel- 
dom find  a  more  sober,  grave,  and  thought- 
ful set  of  inhabitants  than  were  the  Pioneers 
of  Clarksfield,  but  these  virtues  were  always 
most  apparent  when  the^whiskey  barrel  was 
empty. 

A  few  years  after  the  beginning  of  the 
settlement,  a  whiskey  still  was  found  in 
Clarksfield  "  Hollow."  It  was  got  up  by 
Henry  Barber,  and  involved  a  seeming  par- 
adox, for  the  settlers  both  approved  and  dis- 
approved of  it  at  the  same  time.  Do  you 
give  it  up  ?  why,  then  I  will  tell  you ;  they 
loved  the  whiskey,  and  so  far  approved  of 
the  still,  but  they  disapproved  of  the  still 
because  it  did  not  make  whiskey  enough,  as 
the  following  incidents  will  tend  to  illustrate. 
A  dance  was  about  to  come  off,  rather  un- 
expectedly, when  it  was  found,  to  the  great 
grief  of  all  concerned,  that  there  was  not  a 
drop  of  whiskey  about  the  establishment. 
What  must  be  done  i  there  was  no  alterna- 
tive, the  grain  had  to  pass  through  the  va- 
rious operations  of  grinding,  mashing,  and 
distilling,  before  the  delicious  beverage 
could  reach  the  festive  scene,  which  had  to 
suffer  several  days  delay,  before  the  pleas- 
ing revel  could  be  brought  about.  On 
another  occasion,  a  social  evening  party  was 
got  up,  there  was  no  whiskey  on  hand,  so 
that  as  usual  they  had  recourse  to  the  still. 
But  the  liquor  had  been  run  so  low  that 
day,  that  what  came  next  had  scarcely  any 
spirit  in  it;  they,  however,  contrived  to  get 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  stufi'  together, 
on  which,  after  heating  and  sweetening,  and 
drinking  somewhat  less  than  a  gallon  a 
piece  of  the  mixture,  they  made  out  to  get 
a  little  exhilerated. 

Of  money,  there  was  but  little  in  use, 
for  the  reason  that  there  were  no  markets 
for  grain,  and  but  little  to  dispose  of,  if  there 
had  been. 
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Labor  was  generally  reckoned  at  a  dollar 
per  day,  but  a  bushel  of  wheat  would  pay 
that  day's  labor,  although  it  was  nominally 
worth  but  thirty-seven  cents.  Thus,  the 
products  of  the  soil  constituted  the  articles 
of  traffic,  and  supplied  the  place  of  bank 
paper,  or  the  better  currency  of  gold  and 
silver  coin.  Speaking  of  barter,  it  would 
have  been  truly  diverting  if  a  record  had 
been  kept  of  the  many  queer  exchanges 
that  were  made,  both  by  the  men  and  wo-  '\ 
men  at  that  early  period ;  and  if  one  should  j 
now  otier  to  swop  toadstools  for  old  socks,  \ 
or  live  skunks  for  'possum  fat,  it  would  not  be 
more  ludicrous.  At  that  period  a  gentle- 
man enquired  of  a  primitive  tavern  keeper 
at  the  Indian  villa<j,-e,  if  he  could  o-et  him 
some  supper;  the  host  stepped  out  for  a 
moment,  and  returned  w^ith  an  answer  in 
the  affirmative,  and  said  that  the  supper 
would  be  two  shillings,  but  if  he  wanted 
'•hucklebcries"  with  it,  it  would  be  sixpence  ; 
more.  | 

At  that  time,  farmers  who  were  account-  | 
ed  respectable  as  to  their  possessions,  could  | 
with  difficulty  obtain  money  enough  to  pay  \ 
their  taxes,  although  they  did  not  amount  ; 
to  more  than  about  three  dollars  on  a  farm  j 
of  one  hundred  acres.  ! 

ORGANIZATION.  i 

The  political  organization  of  this  town- 
ship, like  that  of  all  others  in  the  State,  in- 
volves no  special  interest,  as  they  are'  all 
upon  the  same  model.  It  was  first  recog- 
nized by  being  attached  to  New  London, 
and  a  few  years  after  Clarksfield  and  Can- 
terbury constituted  one  political  township, 
and  continued  so  for  some  years  lunger, 
when  each  of  them  assumed  a  distinct  or^ 
ganizatlon. 

At  the  time  when  Clarksfield  assumed  a 
separate  organization,  party  lines  were  not 
distinctly  drawn,  and  the  passions  which  so 
often  disturb  our  political  repose,  were 
permitted  to  slumber.  This  state  of  our  af- 
fairs had  a  soothing  influence,  and  begat  a  , 
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sort  of  fraternal  feeling  in  every  department 
ot  society,  which  was  nianifest  to  all,  and 
iu  selecting  candidates  for  office,  little  was 
lifgod  but  weight  of  character  and  fitness 
f,»r  the  place  proposed,  and  of  which  most 
were  capable  of  judging,  consequently 
there  were  but  few  causes  for  strife  and 
debate. 

SCHOOL  HOUSES. 

I1ie  first  school  house  was  erected  about 
sixty  or  eighty  rods  south  of  the  *'  hollow," 
two  years  after  the  beginning  of  the  settle- 
ment, and  Miss  Alzina  Barker  was  the  first 
teacher.  Her  parents  then  resided  in  the 
township,  and  were  reckoned  among  the 
pioneers  of  that  place. 

The  school  was  supported  by  theinhab'. 


tants,  who  paid  according  to  the  number  of 
scholars  they  sent  to  school.  No  children 
except  those  of  the  pioneers  were  educated 
there.  It  was  iu  rank  no  higher  than  that 
of  a  common  school.  A  few  years  after 
the  building  of  the  first  house,  another  was 
erected  on  the  west  side  of  Vermillion  River, 
which  was  then  called  "Stiles'  Settlement." 
Others  were  built  according  to  the  wants 
of  the  settlement.  The  scholars,  however 
during  this  period,  made  but  little  progress, 
owing' to  the  fixct  that  for  several  seasons 
the  school  was  not  open  for  more  than 
three  months  in  the  year,  so  that  what  in- 
struction they  gained  during  the  term,  was 
generally  lost  in  tlie  long  vacation  that  fol- 
lowed. 


MEMOIRS  OF  TO\Yx\SIIIPS.— ^^IILAN. 

BY  F.  W.  FOWLER. 


A  Brief  Hlsitory  of  Pioneer  Life. 

I  was  born  in  North  Guilford,  Ne\^  Ha- 
ven county,  State  of  Connecticut.  My 
oldest  brother,  Isaac  Fowler,  was  one  of  a 
I'irty,  in  surveying  for  the  Connecticut  Laud 
^-'ompany,  in  the  summer  of  1 V9S,  the  Wes- 
tern Reserve,  and  returned  to  Connecticut 
in  the  fixll.  The  Company  agreed  to  give 
«-'very  one  of  them  that  would  marry  a  wife 
aii'l  return  with  her  the  next  season  and 
""•ttle  on  the  Reserve,  a  deed  of  fitly  acres 

land  to  their  wives,  when  they  would 
*i'^h  to  settle.  My  brother  married  that 
*"»ter,  and  the  next  season  moved  on  and 
■!U(3o  Burton,  Geauga  county,  their  place 
residence,  and  his  wife  drew  her  land. 

^  as  the  request  of  my  brother  to  my 
*-»'dier  and  mother  that  I  aud  one  of  my 


sisters  might  come  out  and  live  with  him, 
as  no  other  one  of  the  family  was  in  this 
country;  and  on  due  reflection,  and  finding 
we  were  willing  to  go,  they  gave  their  con- 
sent, and  I  came  out  to  the  Western  Re- 
serve under  the  charge  of  Tinchand  Kirt- 
land  Esq.,  of  Wallingford,  Connecticut,  he 
moving  his  brother's  family  at  the  same 
time,  who  settled  in  Poland.  Two  or  three 
years  after  that  Esquire  Kirtland  moved 
his  own  family,  and  ray  sister  came  out 
with  them.  He  likewise  settled  in  Poland, 
and  all  came  by  wagon  over  the  Alleghany 
Mountains  to  Pittsburgh,  from  thence  across 
to  Poland. 

I  was  a  boy  then,  between  ten  and  elev- 
en years  old.  I  happened  along  the  first 
time  the  court  was  held  there,  and  they 
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were  raising  their  log  jail.  Myself  and  two 
or  three  other  boys  had  to  bring  the  water 
and  whiskey  for  the  men  to  work  by.  The 
gymnastics  played  there  one  night  by  the 
Court  and  bar  on  the  grass  in  the  dooryard, 
I  won't  tell,  for  it  might  make  the  ladies 
blush.  I  resided  in  Burton  with  my  broth- 
er at  that  time.  I  was  at  the  first  general 
muster  held  in  the  counfy,  and  it  was  held 
on  the  Grand  River  bottoms,  at  Pamesville. 
I  saw  Gov.  Huntington  come  on  to  the 
ground  to  review  and  address  the  troops. 

The  first  Court  held  in  Geauga  county 
was  on  Grand  River,  at  Skinner's  Landing, 
and  a  part  of  Skinner's  house  was  parti- 
tioned otf',  and  made  the  jail,  and  Mrs.  S. 
was  the  principal  jailer.  They  had  a  man 
in  jail  by  the  name  of  Crane,  for  counter- 
feiting. When  taken  he  had  a  large  amount 
of  money  with  him.  He  soon  got  the  good 
will  of  Mrs.  Skinner,  and  coaxed  her  to  let 
him  have  an  old  pewter  platter,  and  the 
mainspring  to  an  old  jackknife.  He  wished 
to  show  the  people  what  he  could  do,  for 
he  presumed  after  people  knew  what  his 
skill  was,  they  at  once  would  let  him  out. 
So  she  gave  him  the  platter  and  jacknife 
spring,  and  he  went  to  work  and  eno-raved  a 
bank  bill  plate,  and  sure  enough,  before  the 
court  set  he  was  minus. 

I  being  young  in  those  days,  was  anxious 
to  learn  to  hunt,  so  I  got  an  old  Indian  I 
was  acquainted  with,  to  go  with  me  to 
Deer  Lick,  about  five  miles  off  in  the 
woods,  and  show  me  how  to  kill  deer.  We 
staid  all  night  at  the  Lick,  and  killed  but 
one  deer.  It  rained  all  night,  and  I 
thought  it  a  dear  hunt  in  reality;  but  in 
coming  home  the  next  day,  although  it 
rained  all  the  time,  I  learned  from  him  a 
principle  of  philosophy  which  I  never  knew 
a  white  man  to  have  any  knowledge  of  In 
our  going  home  we  got  lost.  It  was 
through  the  woods,  without  any  trail  for  us 
to  follow.  I  had  to  trust  to  him  to  o-et 
home.  I  was  not  acquainted  with  the 
make  of  the  country,  and  it  was  a  dark, 


cloudy,  rainy  day,  and  I  had  no  pocket 
compass,  and  could  do  nothing  but  follow 
him.    He  travelled,  I  was  confident,  twi 
the  distance  that  would  have  taken  us  honi.^ 
He  could  talk  some  English;  I  called  him  by 
name,  which  was  George  Vinson,  and  ask<  » 
him  if  he  was  not  lost.    He  said  no,  \\< 
should  be  home  soon,  and  we  continued  ( i 
for  nearly  an  hour  longer.    I  could  not  S' . 
any  ground  that  had  the  appearance  of  thn' 
we  passed  the  day  before.    I  spoke  to  hi' 
again,  and  said,  you  are  certainly  lo.>t. 
We  stopped ;  he  took  a  view  of  the  groun  i 
and  trees  a  few  moments,  and  says  to  iw 
"  May  be  I  lost."    It  was  then  rainini;, 
dark  and  cloudy.    He  sets  down  on  a  lo.:. 
takes  off  his  blanket,  which  was  white,  ai.  i 
laid  it  on  the  log.    He  then  took  from 
scabbard  his  knife,  and  without  saying  wLr.: 
his  object  was,  placed  his  knife  on  the  blan- 
ket resting  on  the  point,  and  holding  it  w:::. 
his  hand  by  the  handle,  and  began  by  r^'\.- 
ing  it  around  on  the  point,  keeping  it  por- 
pendicular,  and  would  then  move  it  In.  -: 
and  forward,  still  resting  the  point  on  tl.' 
blanket.    He  operated  in  that  way  fT 
some  seconds  without  saying  a  word.  I 
then  spoke  to  him  and  said — "What  ar-. 
you  doing?"    He  answered  in  the  Indi:'.' 
language  —  "Me  find  Kesah."  (That 
the  «un.)    I  said  to  him — "How  can  y^ - 
teh  where  the  sun  is."    He  said — "  Lo•-•^ 
here,"  (still  keeping  his  knife  in  motion.^ 
and  showed  me  the  shade  that  was  cast  1  ;• 
the  knife  from  the  sun,  and  pointed  wb'.r 
the  sun  was,  and  then  said  he  was  lost.  I  ^ 
then  took  his  course  from  the  sun  ri_'  ■ 
contrary  from  the  way  we  had  been  tniv- 
ing,  and  we  soon  reached  home;  and  fr 
that  very  principle  I  have,  in  the  courso  ■ 
my  life,  saved  myself  from  many  a  nigl''- 
lodging  in  the  wilderness.    The  princii  ^  ■ 
know  to  be  correct,  if  it  is  ever  so  dar* 
and  cloudy,  if  the  sun  is  above  the  hori/-  - 
it  being  the  greatest  fountain  of  light,  th<^  r- 
fore  a  shade  will  be  cast,  and  any  ["''^ 
using  common  reason,  when  he  can  h* 
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the  sun  for  his  guide,  need  never  be  iost. 

And  now,  after  living  in"  a  wilderness 
alx)ut  Geauga  county,  and  having  learned 
iny  way  out  of  the  woods  and  shown  my 
friends  how  they  could  do  it,  and  being 
about  old  enough  to  act  for  myself,  and  the 
jH3opIe  being  rather  too  much  civilized  for 
a  pioneer  life  for  me,  I  think  I  shall  go  far- 
ther west;  and  should  you  hear  from  me 
aa:ain,  it  will  probably  be  some  where  about 
Huron  River  among  the  snakes  and  Indi- 
dinns.  So  good-bye.  I  then  started,  and 
arrived  at  Huron  about  the  10th  day  of 
April,  1810. 

The  first  wagon  road  opened  for  the  pas- 
sage of  teams  and  travel  to  the  Fire  Lands, 
was  made  by  John  S.  Reed  and  others  on 
the  Lake  shore,  from  Black  River  to  Hu- 
ron, in  1809.  That  year  David  Abbott, 
L.sq.,  of  Chagrin,  now  Willoughby,  in  Lake 
c-Muity,  Ohio,  purchased  of  one  Hughes,  of 
Xow  Haven,  Connecticut,  eighteen  hun- 
•lre<l  acres  of  land,  in  section  two,  township 
of  Avery,  now  Milan,  Erie  county,  Ohio, 
and  had  it  located  about  the  centre  of  said 
vxnioti,  east  and  west,  on  both  sides  of  the 
Huron  river,  in  the  winter  of  1S09.  David 
B^irrett,  of  Burton,  Geauga  county,  entered 
into  a  Contract  with  Esquire  Abbott  to 
(•'■»mmence  the  farming  of  said  land  in  the 
Spring  of  1810.  Said  Barrett  raised  a 
Company  consisting  of  the  following  per- 
N)ns: — Himself,  wife  and  family,  Nathaniel 
(Klines,  wife  and  family,  Seth  Hayes,  Ebe- 
liez^r  Hayes,  Stephen  Worthington,  S.  Du- 
"ind  and  myself — all  young  men,  without 
^-iiuiiies.  We  left  Burton  about  the  first 
^•f  April,  and  arrived  at  the  place  of  our  des- 
ignation on  Huron  River,  about  the  10th 
■">t;int,  1810.  We  immediately  cut  logs, 
\  raised  a  log  hou^^e  on  the  bottom  land, 
^^♦'•ut  ten  miles  north  of  the  east  end  of 
Abbott's  bridge.  All  lived  together  until 
*<J  could  build  another  house,  which  we 
^'^»'lt  on  the  high  ground  from  the  river, 
»Uut  fifty  rods  further  south.  Barrett  and 
^^^i  family  occupied  the  last  one  built. 


This  was  the  first  improvement  in  Avery 
township,  by  the  white  inhabitants,  except 
by  Jared  Ward,  who  the  year  previous  had 
settled  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  and 
lived  in  an  Indian  cabin  and  sowed  a  field  of 
wheat,  on  the  land  bought  by  Esquire  Ab- 
bott. In  the  summer  of  1810,  Esquire 
Abbott  moved  his  ftimily  from  Chagrin, 
and  built  a  log  house  on  the  hill  above 
the  one  we  first  built. 

That  season  we  all  worked  on  the  land 
under  Barrett,  except  Ebenezer  Hays.  A 
Mr.  AVood,  Christopher  and  Charles  Gem, 
and  myself,  made  a  contract  with  Almon 
Rugglcs,  agent  for  the  Fire  Land  Compa- 
ny, chopped  and  chained  the  first  wagon 
road  on  the  Fire  Lands,  North  and  South, 
commencing  on  the  lake  shore,  about  one 
hundred  rods  east  of  Huron  River,  from 
thence  to  the  Northeast  corner  of  the  town- 
ship of  Avery,  and  continued  South  on  the 
East  line  of  Avery  township  to  the  North- 
east corner  of  Norwalk  township;  from 
thence  to  the  South  line  of  the  township,  to 
where  the  North  and  South  center  section 
line  strikes  it ;  from  thence  South,  on  the 
North  and  South  section  lines,  through  the 
townships  of  Bronson,  Fairfield  and  Ripley, 
to  the  South  hne  of  the  Fire  Lands.  In 
the  year  1811,  Jabez  Wright  and  Jared 
Ward  were  made  Commissioners  by  the 
Lcfjislature  to  locate  a  State  road  throuo-h 
the  Fire  Lands,  from  the  Lake,  South;  and 
they  surveyed  this  road  and  established  it 
as  the  State  road.  The  first  teams  and 
wagons  traveled  it  in  the  Spring  of  1811, 
from  New  Lancaster,  Ohio. 

Four  and  six  horse  teams,  loaded  with  ba- 
con, flour,  whiskey  and  hemp  seed,  came 
through  to  the  mouth  of  Huron  River, 
under  the  care  of  a  man  by  the  name  of 
Springer.  The  latter  part  of  the  year  1810, 
John  S.  Reed  cut  a  road  from  the  lake, 
South,  between  the  range  of  townships 
twenty  and  twenty-one,  to  the  South  line  of 
the  Fire  Lands.  The  same  season,  a  com- 
pany from  Cuyahoga  Portage  cut  a  road 
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through,  on  the  township  line  of  one  and 
two,  to  the  West  h'ne.  of  the  Fire  Lands. 
These  three  roads  were  the  first  cut  and 
chained  on  the  Fire  Lands.  David  Abbott 
built  the  first  frame  building  in  Huron 
county,  a  large  barn,  on  his  farm,  which 
for  a  year  or  two  was  a  general  resort  for 
men  moving  into  the  county  with  their  fam- 
ilies, for  a  temporary  residence,  until  they 
were  able  to  provide  their  own. 

The  first  settlers  were  compelled,  for  the 
want  of  mills,  to  make  use  of  corn  for 
bread.  Some  pounded  it,  some  grated  it, 
others  would  boil  and  hull  it  There  were 
several  families  as  squatters,  living  in  In- 
dian houses  along  the  river.  South  from 
Esquire  Abbotts,  about  half  a  mile:  they 
had  a  horse  mill.  I  was  sent  with  a  bushel 
of  corn,  with  a  horse  to  grind  it.  I  had 
to  give  one-half  for  the  privilege  of  grind- 
ing the  other  half,  and  six  hours  of  hard 
labor,  by  myself  and  horse  enabled  me  to 
complete  the  job. 

The  first  mail  routes  to  Avery,  were 
from  Huron  to  Mansfield,  and  from  Cleve- 
land, by  Elyria,  and  carried  on  horseback. 
Esquire  Abbott  was  Postmaster.  The  first 
physicians  about  here  were  Doct.  Goodwin 
and  Doct.  Guthrie.  In  the  first  part  of  the 
settlement  wo  had  to  send  to  Cleveland  for 
a  doctor.  Doct.  Long  was  the  one  gener- 
ally employed. 

FIRST  ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  TOWNSHir  FOR 
CIVIL  AND  JUDICIAL  PURPOSES. 

The  township  of  Avery  was  united  with 
Huron,  and  took  the  name  of  Huron,  and 
the  first  election  was  held  at  John  B.  Flem- 
man's,  on  the  east  side  of  Huron  River, 
two  miles  from  the  lake.  Jabez  Wrioht 
and  David  Abbott  were  the  first  Justices 
of  the  Peace,  and  I  was  Constable. 

The  first  district  school  in  Avery  was 
formed  at  the  Abbott  place,  and  taught  by 
a  Miss  Gilbert,  of  Cleveland,  and  on  me 
was  cot)ferre<:l  the  honor  of  gallanting  her 
through  the  wilderness  to  Avery  on  horse- 


back, she  riding  on  a  horse  with  a  man's 
saddle,  and  myself  on  another  horse  with 
raw  deer  skins  for  both  saddle  and  stirrups. 

In  the  year  1811,  the  county  seat  of 
Huron  county  was,  by  Ephraim  Quimby, 
Joseph  Clark,  and  Solomon  Griswold,  State 
Commissioners,  located  about  one  hundred 
rods  South  of  Esquire  Abbott's  residence. 

In  consequence  of  the  war  of  1812,  the 
county  w^as  not  organized  for  judicial  pur- 
poses till  1815.  The  trouble  we  had  with 
the  Indians  at  that  time,  had  kept  out  all 
immigration,  and  almost  depopulated  the 
country. 

With  what  few  inhabitants  we  had,  I 
about  that  time  got  married  and  built  a 
house  at  the  county  seat,  for  the  purpose  of 
opening  a  tavern.  I  being  the  only  settler 
on  the  ground,  was  employed  to  build  a  log 
jail,  at  the  request  of  Esquire  Abbot  and 
Esquire  Merry,  proprietors  of  the  land.  I 
built  the  jail  and  attached  it  to  my  own 
dwelling.  Not  long  after  I  built  it,  and  be- 
fore the  court  sat,  I  was  called  on  as  Con- 
stable to  apprehend  a  yoimg  woman  for 
murdering  her  own  otlVpring.  I  obeyed  the 
writ  and  took  her  before  the  Justice  Court, 
and  she  was  bound  over  to  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas,  to  answer  to  the  laws  of 
the  country  for  the  crime  committed,  and  I 
was  ordered  to  take  her  to  jail.  The  Sher- 
iff, had  previous  to  that  made  me  his  Depu- 
ty and  Jailer.  Therefore  I  had  to  perforTii 
the  whole  duty  as  Constable  and  Jailer.  I 
took  her  in  charge,  and  kept  her  m  inil  t;^ 
the  Court  sat.  At  the  sitting  of  the  fir-i 
Court  iu  the  county  of  Huron,  Ohio,  Presi- 
dent, George  Tod,  and  Jabez  Wright,  Sl'> 
phen  Meeker  and  Joseph  Strong  were  A>- 
sociate  judges,  and  Lyman  Farwell  ^hor- 
iflf.  The  Grand  Jury  was  empanneled  ani 
sworn  in,  and  received  the  charge  of  tn-' 
Court.  The  Court  then  put.  them  into  t?:^" 
charge  of  the  Sherift',  and  he  being  oth«^r- 
wise  engaged,  delivered  them  into  my  han'> 
to  provide  for.  I  knew  not  what  to  li' 
with  them,  there  was  no  building  or  roon- 
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•0  l»e  had ;  the  Court  occupied  the  school 
bouse,  and  that  was  all  the  building  that 
c-iuld  be  occupied  except  my  own  and  Es- 

,uire  Abbott's,  and  we  had  none  that  could 
l-o  spared.  Finally  I  bethought  myself,  as 
the  jail  had  but  one  prisoner  in  it,  I  would 
:nke  her  in  charge  and  give  up  the  jail  for 
•he  use  of  the  Grand  Jury,  I  took  the 
prisoner  from  the  jail  and  prepared  all 
things  in  the  best  order  for  the  annuncia- 
tion of  the  Grand  Inquest,  which  they 
wanted  in  their  deliberations.  I  then  con- 
lucted  them  to  their  room  as  politely  as  I 
knew  how  and  left,  saying  to  them,  if  any- 
thing further  was  necessary  I  should  be 
happy  to  wait  on  them.  After  a  short  time 
I  thought  it  proper  to  just  call  and  know 
if  the  gentlemen  of  the  jury  wanted  any- 
thino-.  I  knocked  at  the  door  and  no  an- 
swer. I  then  made  bold  to  open  it, 
nnd  to  my  surprise  they  had  taken  leg 
bail  to  parts  unknown,  and  on  reflection,  I 
thought  it  my  duty  to  report  the  case  to 
the  Sheriff,  that  I  might  not  bo  held  liable 
for  their  escape.  I  then  returned  my  prison- 
er to  her  former  quarters  in  the  jail,  and 
I  heard  no  more  from  the  Jury,  Court  or 
Sherifi',  until  orders  came  to  discharge  my 
[irisoner. 

The  first  grist  mill  built  on  the  Fire 
Lands  was  in  1810,  by  John  Walworth,  of 
Cleveland,  on  the  East  branch  of  the  Old 
Woman  Creek,  not  far  from  the  center  of 
the  towship  of  Eldridge,  now  called  Ber- 
lin. The  millwrights  were  Perez  Starr  and 
a  man  by  the  name  of  Seymour.  I  was 
liired  to  do  the  common  labor.  At  that 
time  there  was  no  settlement  or  roads  in 
the  township.  Starr  and  Seymour  came 
ly  water  to  the  mouth  of  the  creek,  and 
followed  up  the  stream  to  th'3  place  where 
the  mill  was  to  be  built.  I  was  at  Avery 
\vheu  Walworth  came  after  me.  He  gave 
me  directions  where  to  find  them  and  what 
lot  lines  would  lead  me  there ;  and  before  I 
could  get  ready  to  start  for  the  place,  there 
came  a  heavy  rain.    My  pantaloons  were 


made  of  buckskin  and  my  shoes  were  shu- 
packs,  made  moccasin  fiishion  from  raw  elk 
hide.  Buckskin  garments  in  those  days 
were  preferred  to  any  other  for  traveling 
on  foot  in  the  wilderness,  being  a  prevent- 
ive against  serpents  and  nettles.  The  shu- 
packs,  when  wet,  could  not  be  kept  on  my 
feet.  It  was  about  the  first  day  of  Sep- 
tember, nights  cold ;  I  started  in  the  morn- 
ing as  soon  as  I  could  see  the  marks  on 
the  trees  for  my  guide.  I  had  not  gone 
one  half  mile  in  the  grass  and  herbage,  which 
was  at  that  time  waist  high  all  through  the 
woods,  before  I  was  as  wet  as  if  I  had 
been  in  the  river.  My  shupacks  I  could 
not  keep  on  my  feet,  and  without  them  I 
could  not  endure  the  nettles.  I  worried 
along,  sometimes  mad  and  at  other  times 
grieved,  till  I  reached  the  creek  a  short  dis- 
tance below  the  mill  site.  I  could  stand  it 
no  longer.  I  off  with  my  shupacks  and 
tried  my  bare  feet.  I  went  a  short  distance 
on  the  East  bank  of  the  creek  and  stepped 
on  to  a  log  and  gave  an  Indian  whoop,  and 
was  answered  by  Starr  from  the  West 
side  of  the  creek.  That  elated  me,  to  think 
I  was  so  near  my  journey's  end.  I  gave  a- 
jump  from  the  log  into  the  weeds  and  grass 
and  landed  with  my  bare  feet  on  the  back 
of  a  largo  rattlesnake.  The  shock  was 
greater  to  me  than  could  have  been  pro- 
duced by  any  electrizing  power.  In  a  few 
moments  I  became  reconciled  and  killed  the 
snake,  and  went  on  my  way  to  the  camp. 
Not  many  days  after  we  had  commenced 
work,  one  Sabbath  day,  Seymour  and  my- 
self thought  we  would  take  a  hunt  for  a 
bee  tree,  knowing  they  were  plenty  in  the 
woods.  We  had  not  proceeded  over  fifty 
rods  from  the  camp,  before  we  saw  a  large 
rattlesnake  on  a  chestnut  log;  we  killed  it 
and  heard  another  rattle,  and  on  search 
found  it  was  in  the  log.  We  cut  a  hole  and 
got  him  out.  In  doing  that  we  disturbed 
the  rest,  and  we  continued  to  chop  and  kill  till 
we  got  forty-seven  female  rattlesnakes,  ail 
full  of  young  ones,  some  so  large  that  when 
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we  struck  the  old  snake,  they  would  run 
out  of  their  mouths. 

Seymour  had  his  wife  to  cook  for  us. 
We  all  lived  in  a  bark  shanty  with  stakes 
driven  in  the  ground  in  one  corner  and 
poles  laid  on  them  for  him  and  his  wife  to 
sleep  on.  Starr  and  myself  slept  on  bark 
lying  on  the  ground,  and  an  old  bag  filled 
with  straw  for  a  pillow.  One  cold,  stormy 
night,  when  all  were  asleep,  a  large  rat- 
tlesnake took  up  his  quarters  for  rest  under 
the  edge  of  our  pillow  under  our  heads. 
How  long  he  had  been  our  bed-fellow  we 
knew  not,  the  instant  we  moved  our  heads 
he  gave  the  alarm.  This  made  us  investi- 
gate the  snake  business,  and  we  discovered 
their  den  across  the  creek,  opposite  the 
mill  we  were  erecting,  and  in  the  Spring 
following  there  was  a  general  war  made 
against  them.  There  were  about  three 
hundred  killed  as  they  came  from  their 
dens.  T  worked  there  about  two  months, 
and  Seymour  and  Starr  continued  on  until 
the  mill  was  ready  for  doing  business, 
which  was  about  the  first  of  January,  1811. 

The  first  white  child  born  in  Avery,  or 
Eldridge,  if  my  memory  is  right,  was  a 
daughter  of  Lazarus  Young,  now  the  wife 
of  Amherst  Milliman,  of  Townsend,  Huron 
county,  Ohio. 

Said  Young,  after  we  cut  the  road  south 
between  Avery  and  Eldridge,  built  a  house 
on  the  road,  and  moved  into  it,  and  about 
the  first  or  fourth  of  July,  1810,  this  child 
was  born.  Young  and  his  wife  are  both 
dead. 

The  first  dry  goods  merchant  of  Avery 
was  a  man  from  the  State  of  New  York, 
by  the  name  of  Parsons,  who  settled  at 
the  old  county  seat,  with  an  assortment  of 


all  kinds  of  goods  the  country  was  in  need 
of  those  days. 

David  Barrett  was  my  brother-in-law. 
He  was  a  volunteer  in  Harrison's  Army, 
and  served  as  a  Lieutenant;  was  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Macinac,  under  Col.  N.  Colgrove. 
Barrett  and  my  sister,  and  all  the  family, 
are  dead,  except  one  son,  that  lives  in  Mich- 
igan. My  sister  died  in  Clinton,  Knox 
county,  Ohio,  in  1813.  Her  sickness  ori- 
ginated from  a  bad  cold,  taken  at  the  flight 
of  the  inhabitants  from  Huron,  at  the  time 
of  Gen.  Hull's  surrender,  in  1812. 

In  the  fall  of  1806,  I  think,  Esquire  Ab- 
bott and  Barrett  went  up  to  Detroit  for  a 
supply  of  cider  and  a  lot  of  apple  trees, 
and  on  their  way  down  the  Lake,  to  their 
homes  in  Geauga  county,  and  when  oppo- 
site the  mouth  of  Black  River,  out  in  the 
Lake,  were  overtaken  by  a  gale  of  wind 
one  night,  and  driven  across  the  Lake,  and 
landed  in  the  morning  at  Long  Point,  in 
Canada.  They  were  in  a  small,  open  boat, 
that  two  men  could  carry  on  their  shoul- 
ders. From  Long  Point  they  went  down 
the  Lake  and  crossed  over  to  Erie,  and  from 
there  up  the  Lake  to  the  mouth  of  Chagrin 
River,  and  near  which  River  Esquire  Ab- 
bott resided. 

The  privations  and  sutTerings  I  have 
seen  in  this  country,  caused  by  the  want  of 
the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life,  by  the 
climate,  fear  and  trouble  from  Indians,  to 
the  inhabitants  in  the  first  settlement  of 
this  country,  are  beyond  all  conception,  and 
it  makes  my  blood  chill  at  the  thought  of 
it,  therefore  I  shall  make  no  remarks  on  the 
subject  at  present,  for  were  I  to  begin  I 
should  hardly  know  where  to  stop. 
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JVIEMOIRS  OF  TOWNSHIPS.— BERLIN. 

BY  DR.  X.  PHILLIPS. 


The  original  name  of  Berlin  Township 
w  as  Eldridge.  It  was  named  afler  William 
Jlldridge,  of  Connecticut,  one  of  its  origi- 
nal proprietors.  The  name  was  changed 
in  the  year  1832,  by  the  Commissioners  of 
Huron  county,  (of  which  it  then  composed 
a  part,)  the  inhabitants  in  their  petition  al- 
ledging  as  a  reason  for  the  change,  that  they 
did  not  wish  to  perpetuate  the  name  of  an 
unworthy  man. 

About  the  same  time  an  addition  was 
made  to  the  northern  boundary  of  some  of 
the  territory  of  Vermillion — thus  extending 
part  of  the  boundary  line  on  the  north  to 
the  Lake  shore.  The  original  size  of  the 
township  was  live  miles  square. 

It  is  intersected  by  a  ridge  running 
through  it  in  a  South-west  and  North-east 
direction.  The  highest  point  of  elevation 
in  this  ridge  above  the  lowland  is  called  the 
■mountain — from  which  the  Lake  (over 
three  miles  distant)  can  bo  plainly  seen 
over  the  tops  of  the  trees.  The  higher  or 
southern  part  is  the  largest;  and  is  mostly 
of  a  sandy  soil  and  rolling  surface.  It  was 
heavily  timbered  with  the  various  kinds  of 
oak,  chestnut  and  whitewood — of  the  lat- 
ter the  township  has  furnished  for  lumber- 
*ng  purposes  probably  more  than  any  oth- 

on  the  Fire  Lands.  On  the  lowest  parts 
of  this  division  are  ash,  elm,  hickory  and 
^>as3  wood,  tfcc. ;  and  on  the  streams  be- 
'ow,  butternut,  (tc.  The  northern  part  is 
*ouch  lower  and  of  a  more  level  surface, 
*iAd  has  a  more  clayey  soil.  Portions  of 
%  especially  the  western,  approach  more 
'^-^*rly  in  appearance  of  surface,  soil  and 


timber,  to  the  southern  division.  The 
eastern  part  of  the  Northern  division  has 
generally  a  level  surface,  and  was  heavily 
timbered  (excepting  a  narrow  strip  called 
the  wind-fall,)  with  hickory,  elm,  basswood, 
and  the  different  kinds  of  ash  and  oak.  No 
natuT'al  change  of  timber  has  been  noticed 
since  the  settlement  of  the  township. 

A  general  characteristic  of  the  soil  is 
sanely.  It  abounds  in  sandstone — five 
quarries  of  which  have  been  opened  and 
worked  in  the  eastern  part  of  it,  at  difier- 
ent  times — furnishing  large  quantities  of 
stone  for  grind  stones  and  for  building  pur- 
poses— for  homo  consumption  and  trans- 
portation west  and  east.  Small  quantities 
of  iron  ore  have  also  been  dug  in  it  at  dif- 
ferent times. 

There  are  four  small  marshes  in  its 
boundarietj,  two  of  which  have  been  re- 
claimed— formerly  two  of  those  marshes 
yielded  cranberries.  It  is  believed  that  all 
ot  these  marshes  are  reclaimable.  Two 
considerable  creeks  run  through  the  town- 
ship, viz:  Chapelle,  running  through  a 
small  portion  of  it  on  the  east ;  and  the  Old 
Woman  creek,  so  called,  it  is  said,  from  a 
squaw  having  at  an  early  day  been  drowned 
it.  It  rises,  I  believe,  in  Townsend,  Huron 
county,  and  passes  through  the  whole 
length  of  the  central  part  of  the  township, 
from  south  to  north,  emptying  into  Lake 
Erie  within  its  boundaries. 

This  creek  has  a  branch  called  the  West 
branch.  The  two  branches  have  had  at 
ditlerent  times  over  half  a  dozen  saw  mills 
built  along  their  course  through  the  town- 
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ship.  The  Chapelle  empties  into  the  lake 
in  the  township  of  Vermillion.  Two  saw 
mills  have  been  built  on  this  stream  in  Ber- 
lin. 

There  is  a  mound  on  the  farm  of  Henry 
Hoak,  in  the  western  part  of  the  township, 
which  covers  one-eighth  of  an  acre,  with 
large  trees  growing  on  it.  And  in  digging 
a  cellar  lately  for  a  new  house,  near  one 
which  was  built  in  the  first  settlement  of 
the  township,  a  large  human  skeleton  was 
found  in  a  sitting  posture.  Others  have 
been  found  near  the  same  place,  also  many 
arrow-heads,  stone  axes,  and  other  relics, 
evincing  that  the  spot  just  built  upon  must 
Lave  been  a  mound,  constituting  it  a  l)eau- 
tiful  building  location.  There  is  also  a 
mound  near  the  center  of  the  township,  on 
the  place  formerly  owned  by  the  late  Lcv/is 
Osborn;  also  an  old  fortification  on  the 
farm  of  Curtis  Benschooter,  in  the  North- 
ern part  of  the  township,  of  much  interest. 
Some  relics  are  in  possession  of  Hudson  Tut- 
tle  and  H.  L.  Hill,  of  this  township,  which 
can  be  had  for  the  benefit  of  the  Societv. 
The  relic  in  possession  of  H.  L.  Hill,  is  an 
iron  French  hatchet.  It  was  ploughed  up 
near  the  roots  of  a  large  stump.  The  tree 
belonging  to  this  stump  was  felled  twenty- 
six  years  ago.  It  was  very  largo,  and 
near  the  heart  of  the  tree  were  two  or  three 
plain  hacks  as  if  made  by  a  hatchet.  Out- 
side of  these  hacks  w^ere  counted  two  hun- 
dred and  nineteen  courses,  supposed  to  in- 
dicate the  same  number  of  years'  growth 
in  the  tree,  if  so,  the  hacks  must  have  been 
made  about  two  hundred  and  forty-six 
years  ago,  and  very  probably  by  this  same 
hatchet,  obtained  perhaps  by  the  Indinns,  of 
of  the  French,  at  the  first  settlement  of 
Canada.  But  this  much,  only  as  a  sugges- 
tion, in  this  interesting  case. 

John  Hoak,  one  of  the  first  white  settlers 
of  the  township,  was  born  in  Lancaster 
county,  Pennsylvania.  He  came  to  this 
county  from  Beaver  county,  Pennsylvania, 
in  company  with  John  Laughlin,  Geo.  Mil- 


ler, Nathaniel  Burdue,  Benj.  Pratt  and  Mr. 
Richie  in  1808.  The  company  built  and 
launched  a  boat  at  the  mouth  of  Walnut 
Creek,  Pennsylvania,  in  which  they  came 
up  the  lake  in  the  Spring.  They  brought 
with  them  farming  tools,  provisions,  and 
thirty  baiTels  of  whiskey,  but  left  their  fam- 
ilies in  Pennsylvania.  In  a  severe  storm 
on  their  way  up,  they  had  to  throw  over- 
board their  whiskey,  and  were  detained  four 
days  in  repairing  damages  and  recovering 
it.  When  they  arrived  at  the  mouth  of 
Huron  Piver,  they  had  to  dig  a  channel  for 
their  boat  from  the  lake  into  the  river. 
They  arrived  in  season  to  plant  eighteen 
acres  of  corn  up  the  river,  on  land  now  com- 
posing the  Kline  and  Minuse  farm,  in  Milan 
township.  After  getting  in  their  crop  and 
hoeing  it,  they  all  returned  in  their  boat  for 
their  families,  hiring  an  Indian  to  guard 
their  crops  against  depredation  in  their  ab- 
sence. They  all  returned  in  the  Fall  of 
the  same  year;  the  men  in  the  boat  with 
their  goods,  and  their  wives  and  children  by 
land  on  horseback,  escorted  by  Henry 
Hoak,  father  of  John  Hoak.  They  arrived 
safely  and  in  season  to  erect  their  cabins  for 
Winter,  and  to  harvest  their  corn  and  sow 
their  corn  ground  to  wheat,  from  which  in 
the  following  year  they  reaped  a  plentiful 
harvest. 

Most  of  these  Pioneers  settled  in  the 
township  of  Berlin,  in  the  year  1810  or 
1811,  leaving  the  Huron  bottom  on  account 
of  the  difllculties  attending  the  overflowina" 
of  the  river. 

At  the  erection  of  the  house  of  John 
Hoak,  near  the  western  line  of  the  town- 
sliip — one  of  the  first  built  in  it —  ther^ 
were  but  four  whites  present  to  *'  carry  ui- 
the  corners."  But  Silas  David,  an  Indian 
Chief,  who  was  a  frequent  visitor  amoc^ 
them,  was  there,  with  a  number  of  his  tribe 
to  assist  in  the  raising.  The  Chief  wouM 
not  allow  his  Indians  to  taste  of  the  liquor 
furnished  until  the  building  was  raiscl 
when  they  had  a  drunken  riot.  One 
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them  soon  became  so  drunk  that  the  others 
built  a  pen  of  rails  aroiid  him,  covered  him 
up  and  left  him  till  the  morning  of  the  next 
day. 

Among-  some  of  the  incidents  relating  to 
these  first  settlers  are  tbe  following: 

On  their  return  on  one  of  their  yearly 
trips  to  the  river  Haisin,  to  get  theirmilling 
done,  tbey  stopped  for  the  night  at  one  of 
the  Sister  Islands.  The  wind  shifted  in  the 
night  and  blev/  to  such  a  degree  that  their 
boat  broke  loose  from  its  fastenings,  and 
was  not  seen  by  thera  until  it  had  drifted 
ofl"  into  the  Lake,  and  to  their  desponding 
minds  was  lost,  with  all  their  means  of  liv- 
ing for  the  year.  Some  of  the  Company 
shed  tears  at  their  prospects.  But,  by  what 
some  of  them  ever  after  con-idcred  a  prov- 
idential interposition,  the  boat  drifted  back 
to  land  in  the  morning,  and  they  soon 
reached  their  homes  in  satcty  and  with 
plenty  for  their  expectant  families. 

Another  incident,  showing  the  adventu- 
rous spirit  of  these  pioneers,  was  a  trip 
made  by  John  Hoak  with  Mr.  Flemmg,  of 
Huron,  in  a  boat  to  Canada,  during  the  Avar 
of  1812,  to  get  a  load  of  fruit  trees.  They 
succeeded,  and  a  part  of  the  trees  thus  ob- 
tained are  now  on  the  farm  owned  by 
Henry  Iloak,  and  some  on  a  farm  former- 
ly owned  by  Nathaniel  Burdue,  of  this 
township. 

After  Hull's  Surrender,  there  was  a  ru- 
tiior  in  circulation  that  a  large  body  of  hos- 
tile Indians  was  in  the  vicinity  of  the  set- 
tlers, and  nearly  all  of  them  left  for  places 
of  safety.  Mr.  IToak's  family  and  neigh- 
^jors  left  for  Cleveland — Fleming  only  re- 
niaining  on  account  of  sickness,  and  a  Mr. 
J'jhn  Young,  to  assist  him  in  this  dilemma. 
Ihc  supposed  Indians  encamped  on  Mr. 
HoaVs  farm,  one  night,  around  some  log 
h»'n|.s,  when  Young  stole  out  to  reconnoitre 
^•id  soon  discovered  that  the  supposed  In- 
'I'ans  were  not  such.  They  proved  to  be 
^  bo(ly  of  Kentucky  soldiers  discharged 


upon  parol,  at  IIuH's  surrender,  and  were 
returning  home  from  Detroit. 

Joyfully  did  ^Mr.  Young  return  and 
inform  the  sick  man  of  the  state  of 
the  case.  The  flying  members  of  his 
family  and  neighbors  were  informed  of  the 
mistake  and  returned  to  their  homes.  The 
soldiers  were  hospitably  entertained  by  Mr. 
Iloak  for  a  week  before  leaving  for  their 
homes. 

One  of  the  soMiers  had  lost  his  gun  back 
in  Huron,  and  bought  another  of  Mr. 
Hoak,  for  which  he  gave  him  twelve  dol- 
lars, and  his  right  to  the  lost  one,  which 
Mr.  Hoak  found  some  time  after,  and  final- 
ly sold  for  thirty  dollars.  In  one  of  the 
flights,  when  rumors  of  approaching  Indians 
were  prevalent,  Mrs.  Hoak  lodged  one  night 
in  the  woods  of  this  township,  with  two  of 
her  children,  between  two  logs. 

Henry  Hoak,  the  father  of  John  Hoak, 
emigrated  from  Germany,  settled  in  Penn- 
sylvania and  served  in  the  war  of  the  revo- 
lution. He  died  in  this  townsliip.  John 
Iloak  died  aged  seventy-three  years,  about 
three  years  since,  in  the  township  of  John- 
son, Lagrange  county,  Indiana,  where  he  had 
moved  about  twelve  years  ago  and  where 
his  widow  iiovv  resides  with  her  youngest 
son.  Mr.  Hoak  had  been  the  father  of  ten 
children,  eight  of  whom  are  now  living. 
Henry,  the  oldest,  still  lives  on  the  farm  for- 
merly owned  by  his  father,  who  became  the 
victim  of  a  fraudulent  operation  and  lost 
it.  His  son's  attachment  was  so  strong  to 
the  old  homestead,  consecrated  by  so  many 
incidents,  and  so  long  a  residence,  that  by 
laborious  efforts,  and  after  having  rented  it 
for  sixteen  years,  he  succeeded  in  buying 
and  paying  for  it  and  intends  spending  the 
remainder  of  his  days  on  the  place  of  his 
birth.  He  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the  trans- 
mission of  the  physical  stamina  and  per- 
severing s[>irit  of  the  early  pioneers  of  the 
Fire  Lands. 

The  remainder  of  the  children  of  John 
Hoak  live  id  Indiana,  excepting  one  daugh- 
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ter  livino;  in  Michijxan.  There  are  now  liv- 
ing  twenty-five  grand  children  and  six  great 
grand  children  of  John  Hoak. 

John  Langhlin  settled  ahoiit  the  same 
time  and  in  the  same  part  of  the  township 
with  Mr.  Hoak.  There  is  now  but  one 
member  of  the  family  living  in  the  town- 
ship, ^lilton  Langhlin — the  other  members 
of  the  family,  having  died  or  moved  out  of 
the  township.  He  is  an  able  farmer  and  a 
fair  representation  of  this  honorable  pioneer 
family. 

Nathaniel  Burdue  set!  led  near  the  center 
of  the  township  in  the  spring  of  1811. 
There  is  now  but  one  member  of  this  fam- 
ily in  the  township,  viz :  the  widow  of  Ja- 
cob Myers.  One  son,  John  Burdue,  is  now 
living  in  the  western  part  of  the  State. 
Nathaniel  Burdue — or  old  Mr.  Burdue  as  he 
was  formerly  called — lived  near  the  center 
of  the  township.  He  raised  the  first  fruit 
in  that  part  of  it.  A  school  house  was 
built  at  an  early  day  near  his  orchard, 
and  it  is  not  to  be  wondf^red  at,  that  the 
old  man  often  lound  ru'le  boys  among  his 
trees  stealing  apples  in  those  days  of  scar- 
city, nor  no  wonder  that  he  often  aimed  to 
pelt  them  heartily  w^th  stones  for  so  doing. 
Neither  is  it  very  strange  that  the  old 
man  who  so  often  chnscd  the  boys  with  his 
gray  locks  floating  in  the  wind,  should  be- 
come associated  in  their  minds  with  that 
evil  one  against  whom  they  had  heard  so 
much  said,  notwithstanding  his  many  good 
traits  of  character.  He  died  over  twenty 
years  since  at  an  advanced  age. 

According  to  present  advices  it  seems 
that  John  Dunbar  was  the  first  white  set- 
tler in  the  original  limits  of  this  township, 
and  made  the  first  clearing  in  it.  He  came 
from  the  State  of  New  York  in  the  year 
1809,  and  settled  on  the  fnm  now  owned 
by  the  heirs  of  John  Weatherlovv.  His 
brother,  Isaiah  Dunbar,  came  with,  and  for 
a  time  lived  with  his  brother;  but  soon 
built  a  house  and  settled  near  the  center  of 
the  township  near  what  has  since  been 


called  the  Dunbar  Spring,  and  where  X. 
Phillips  now  resides.  All  traces  of  these 
Dunbar  appear  to  be  lost. 

Perhaps  a  Mr.  Tillison  had  settled  at  or 
before  this'  time  on  land  now  owned  by 
Curtis  Benschooter,  and  now  constituting  a 
part  of  the  tovrnship,  but  then  in  Vermil- 
lion township. 

This  Tillison  family  used  to  be  very  hos- 
pitable in  their  loay.  As  an  instance,  of 
it,  a  certain  man  now  living  in  the  town- 
ship told  me  that  Mrs.  Tillison  once  told 
him,  that  if  he  did  not  stay  and  take  sup- 
per with  them  she  would  knock  him  down. 

Perez  and  Thomas  Starr  came  in  the 
year  1810,  from  Connecticut,  in  a  one  horse 
waofon  to  Cleveland.  Perez  Starr  came  on 
to  Berlin  in  July  of  that  year  and  worked 
at  his  trade,  that  of  a  mill  wright,  with  a 
Mr.  Seymour,  on  what  was  afterwards 
called  Thompson's  mill.  It  was  built  on 
land  now  owned  by  H.  L.  Hill,  near  the 
center  of  the  township.  Thos.  Starr  came 
on  from  Cleveland  to  Berlin  with  Judge 
John  Walworth,  of  Cleveland,  in  Septem- 
ber, of  the  same  year.  At  which  time  he 
says  there  was  hut  one  settler  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  township,  viz:  John  Dunbar, 
before  mentioned.  Thos.  Starr  worked  some 
some  on  the  mill  which  he  says  was  fitted  for 
running  in  the  fall  of  that  year. 

Mr.  Starr  built  a  house  in  November  of 
that  year,  and  got  his  help  to  raise  it  from 
Florence,  Huron  and  Milan.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  sixth  of  November,  the  day  of  his 
raising,  the  snow  was  six  inches  deep;  it 
had  fallen  the  night  previous.  He  w;u- 
fearful  his  hands  would  not  be  on  hand. 
But  in  the  mornino:  soon  after  sunrise,  h^' 
heard  a  kind  of  Indian  whoop  which  Ik' 
answered,  and  soon  "old  ^Iv.  Burdue," 
he  has  often  since  been  called,  made  h\> 
appearance  on  hoisebaek  with  four  galloti- 
of  whiskey-,  which  he  had  brought  wi' • 
him  from  Milan  for  the  raising.  The  ban  1- 
came,  the  house  was  raised,  and  they  h^'  ' 
a  good  time  of  it  in  spite  of  the  gloom} 
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r,.rebodings  of  the  morning'.  It  was  built 
,.u  the  farm  now  owned  by  J.  S.  Lowry. 
Mr.  Starr  for  sometime  kept  "  batchelor  s 
i;  ill "  in  tliis  house  with  his  brother  Perez. 
In  1812  he  was  drafted  into  the  military 
>.-rvice.  After  being  discharged  he  was 
married  to  Clementina  Clark,  of  Florence, 
in  February,  1814.  In  1815  he  traded  his 
farm  with  Samuel  Reed,  (who  moved  in 
that  year  from  Connecticut,)  for  the  one  on 
which  he  has  since  lived  for  about  forty 
years,  and  where  E.  P.  Hill  now  lives,  m 
the  Eastern  part  of  the  township. 

Mr.  Starr  was  a  black-smith  by  trade, 
and  used  to  follow  the  business  of  ironing- 
vessels  for  the  Lake.  He  did  the  iron  work 
fur  the  first  decked  vessel  that  was  built 
this  side  of  Erie.  It  was  owned  by  Capt. 
Austin,  of  Vermillion.  Two  were  built 
for  Hiram  Russell,  at  Huron,  and  one  for 
Capt.  Ransom,  at  Black  River.  He  used  to 
work  and  trade  at  Huron  in  ISll,  and  has 
often  come  from  there  in  the  night  by  torch 
light,  with  the  wolves  howling  around  him. 
Capt.  Hiram  Russell  traded  at  Huron  then. 
About  that  time,  and  some  considerable 
time  after  this — down  as  late  as  1815, 
•^40  per  bbl,  was  paid  for  pork,  and  of- 
ten damaged  at  that.  For  flour  over 
-^•20  per  bbl,  salt  815  per  bbl.  For  a 
black  tea-pot,  82.  Tea-cups  and  saucers, 
82  per  sett,  and  the  saine  for  plates.  Mr. 
Starr  has  had  eight  children,  four  of  whom 
are  now  living.  Tlie  oldest  son,  William  El- 
dridge,  is  supposed  to  be  the  frst  male 
child,  if  not  the  first  ohM  born  in  the  town- 
ship. He  was  born  in  January,  1815,  and 
is  now  the  only  son  living.  He  lives  in 
Marietta,  Marshal  county,  Iowa.  The  re- 
niaining  children  live  in  this  part  of  the 
State.  Mr.  Starr  has  nineteen  grand- 
children, and  now  lives  with  his  wife  in 
Piochester,  Lorain  county,  and  is  73  years  of 
agt>. 

Wm.  Fitzgerald  came,  in  Dec.  1810, 
from  Shorgum,  Orange  count v,  Xew  York, 
•licob  Simpson  came  with  him.  .  Mr.  Fitz- 


gerald settled  on  the  farm  now  owned  by 
Henry  Hine,  son  of  the  late  Jared  Hine. 

Hieronymus  Mingus  came  in  February, 
1811,  from  Onondaga  county,  Kew  York. 
He  had  a  family  consisting  of  a  wife,  four 
sons,  and  one  unmarried  daughter.  Aaron 
Fox  and  his  wife,  with  two  children,  came 
at  the  same  time — his  wife  was  a  daughter 
of  Mr.  Mingus.  In  September,  1813, 
Daniel  Minojus,  the  eldest  of  Mr.  Mino-us' 
sons,  was  killed  in  the  battle  on  the  Penin- 
sula. The  second  son,  Jacob  Mingus,  lived 
and  died  on  the  farm  where  his  widow  now 
resides — who  was  the  daughter  of  Nathan 
iel  and  Margaret  Burduo.  The  tliird  son, 
James,  married  Phebe  Darly,  and  settled 
in  Townsend,  Huron  county,  where  his 
widow  now  resides  with  six  sons,  grown  to 
maniiood,  and  one  daughter.  James  Min- 
gus was  a  perfect  Nimrod — a  mighty  hun- 
ter in  his  day.  Benjamin,  the  fourth  son, 
man-led  Mary  Potter,  daughter  of  the  well- 
known  Elder  True  Potter,  of  the  Methodist 
Church,  and  settled  and  remained  for  a 
lonfT  time  on  the  farm  where  his  fiither  lo- 
cated,  and  now  owned  by  Charles  Tilling- 
hast.  He  died  in  Townsend,  Huron  coun- 
ty, whilst  making  preparations  to  move 
to  Indiana.  Aaron  Fox  and  wife  still 
reside  in  the  northern  part  of  this  Township. 
He  has  had  eight  children,  and  all  are  now 
living.  The  oldest  son,  Charles  Fox,  is 
living  in  Michigan,  and  has  been  the  fath- 
er of  fourteen  children.  Three  other  chil- 
dren live  in  the  State  of  Indiana.  The  re- 
mainder live  in  this  part  of  the  State.  All 
the  grand  children  of  Mr.  Fox  number  six- 
ty-one, and  the  great  grand  children  seven. 
He  is  seventy-two  years  of  age,  and  still 
performs  active  labor.  Mrs.  Fox  is  sixty- 
nine  years  of  age,  and  in  a  feeble  state  of 
health.    Old  Mr.  Mintrus  survived  his  wife 

o 

sever.ll  years,  and  died  at  a  rery  advanced 
age  at  the  residence  of  his  son,  Jacob  Min- 
gus. He  had  been  a  soldier  of  the  Revo- 
lution, and  was  a  very  worthy  man. 

Fn^ucis  Keyes  came  in,  it  is  said,  in 
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1809,  from  ^larcellus,  New  York ;  and  Hen- 
ry Van  Wiirmer  in  1810,  from  N.  Y.  Jo- 
siah  Kilbourne,  a  son-in-law  of  Hieronymiis 
Mingiis  came  in  the  Siiriug  of  181 1.  Mr. 
Kjibourne  was  not  long  an  inhabitant  of  this 
township,  but  died  in  it  in  1846.  He  sur- 
vived his  first  wife  a  number  of  years.  He 
has  left  three  sons,  now  living  on  the  Fire 
Lands,  and  two  daughters,  at  least,  are 
living  at  the  west. 

Among  others  that  came  in  at  an  early 
day,  before  the  war,  might  be  mentioned 
John  Thompson,  Lazarus  Young,  John  and 
Charles  Leland,  Jonathan  Sprague,  Moses 
Olmstead,  Thomas  B.  Sturges,  Solomon 
Thornton,  and  others. 

John  Thompson,  who  bought  and  gave 
name  to  the  first  grist-mill  built  in  the 
Township  and  on  the  Fire  Lands,  was  one 
of  the  earliest  s^ettlers  in  the  township.  He 
came  from  Lucas  county,  Pennsylvania — 
was  married  in  the  year  1813  to  widow 
Hubbard,  at  the  residence  of  Mr.  J-Iingus, 
by  Esquire  Morrison,  of  Huron.  His  mar- 
riage was  probably  the  first  one  in  the 
township — if  that  of  Lazarus  Young  (the 
first  on  the  Fire  Lands)  did  not  take  place 
in  it — about  which  there  is  some  dispute. 

The  first  birth  in  the  township  is  also  a 
matter  of  some  dispute.  The  earliest  in 
its  vicinity  was  that  of  Sally  Young,  (now 
Mrs.  Millerman,  of  Townsend,)  which  was 
in  the  year  1811,  being  decidedly  claimed 
by  inhabitants  of  Berlin  and  Milan,  for 
their  respective  townships. 

Lazarus  Young,  for  some  time  an  inhab- 
itant of  this  township,  is  said  to  have  been 
the  first  person  that  "  experienced  religion" 
on  the  Fire  Lands,  and  his  religion  was  gen- 
erally considered  to  be  of  the  genuine  kind. 
But  not  wishing  to  claim  too  much  for  our 
township,  in  balancing  the  books  it  per- 
haps ought  to  be  stated,  that  there  were 
some  rather  hard  cases  in  the  township  at 
an  early  day.  One  (I  will  not  name  him 
here)  was  noted  for  his  fighting  and  gouging 
propensities,  and  it  is  said  that  he  has  left 


marirs  of  his  skill  in  this  direction,  on  a 
person  now  living  on  the  Fire  Lands. 

The  first  death  in  the  township  was  that 
of  the  wife  of  John  Dunbar,  on  the  farm 
now  owned  by  the  heirs  of  John  Weather- 
low. 

In  a  state  of  insanity  she  attempted  to 
burn  herself  to  death.  She  had  for  some 
time  been  in  a  feeble  state  of  health — the 
effect  of  a  fever.  Her  husband  had  left 
her  with  the  children  a  short  time  in  the 
morning  to  put  up  his  log  heaps. 

She  sent  the  children  out  and  laid  delib- 
erately down  between  the  fore  stick  and 
back  logs,  used  in  those  days,  and  was 
heard  to  scream  by  her  husband  before  ho 
reached  the  house.  On  entering  he  in- 
stantly removed  her  to  a  bed  and  started 
for  help,  but  in  her  ravings  she  would  fol- 
low him.  And  the  most  he  did  for  part  of 
the  day  was  to  halloa  in  vain  for  heln. 
Before  the  close  of  the  day  Mr.  Fitzgerald 
happened  along  and  informed  his  brother 
and  Mr.  Starr,  his  nearest  neighbors,  of  his 
affliction.  She  died  on  the  evening  of  the 
same  day,  and  was  buried  on  the  banks  of 
the  Old  Woman  Creek,  where  is  now  loca- 
ted the  township  burying  ground  near  the 
r^^sidence  of  Noah  Hill.  No  minister  couM 
be  got  to  preach  a  funeral  sermon  at  the 
burial.    This  was  in  the  Spring  of  1811. 

The  first  grist  mill  built  in  the  townsliip 
and  on  the  Fire  Lands,  was  built  by  J. 
Walworth,  of  Cleveland,  agent  for  Eldridg' 
&  Miner,  the  proprietors.  A  Mr.  Seymour. 
Perez  and  Thomas  Starr,  were  among  the 
workmen.  It  soon  passed  into  the  posso-^ 
sion  of  John  Thompson,  and  received  the 
appellation  of  Thompson's  mill,  and  wa-^ 
resorted  to  from  a  distance  by  inhabitants 
on  the  Fire  Lands.  Before  this,  some  o! 
the  settlers  used  to  go  to  Monroe,  Michigar, 
to  get  their  grinding  done.  Pland  mil!? 
were  used,  and  some  of  the  settlers  in  Milni- 
had  a  horse  power  mill,  which  was  consi'-' 
erably  used. 

The  first  school  house  in  the  townsbi]- 
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was  taught  before  the  war  in  the  winter  of 
1811  and  1812,  by  John  Leland,  in  the 
bouse  built  by  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  on  the  farm 
now  owned  by  TTcnry  Hine.  Mr.  Fitzger- 
ald died  in  September,  of  1811;  his  was 
the  second  death  in  the  township.  He  had 
been  a  mail  carrier.  The  school  was  proba- 
bly not  a  very  formal  one.  Among  the 
scholars  have  been  mentioned  Jacob,  James 
and  Benjamin  Mingus,  John  and  Jacob  Bur- 
due,  Charles  and  Sally  Lelancl,  Levi,  James, 
John  and  Fanny  Dixon,  John  Topp,  Reu- 
ben, Richard  and  Chauncey  Tillison,  and 
Sucl  Keyes.  But  the  commencement  of 
the  war  suspended  schools  and  settlements, 
most  of  the  inhabitants  leaving  for  places 
of  safety. 

Some  went  to  Cleveland  and  some  to 
Pennsylvania,  returning  occasionally  to  har- 
vest their  crops.  On  the  first  of  January, 
1814,  there  were  but  four  fiimilies  in  the 
township.  Ko  incidents  of  depredations  of 
hostile  Indians  can  bo  gleaned  in  the  past 
history  of  this  township.  The  Indians  were 
generally  very  friendly  to  the  settlers  here. 

In  those  early  times  some  wild  animals 
abounded,  which  were  a  cause  of  anxiety 
and  alarm  to  some  of  the  inhabitants,  as 
well  as  the  war  and  its  rumors,  though 
the  hunters  revelled  among  the  deer,  tur- 
kies  and  small  game.  The  bears  and 
wolves  sometimes  caused  trouble  and  alarm. 

A  Mr.  Freeman  in  the  eastern  part  of 
the  township,  had  noticed  that  his  hogs  had 
often  came  up  wounded — the  apparent  ef- 
fect of  the  bites  of  some  animnls.  And 
one  moonlight  night  he  heard  one  of  his 
bogs  squealing.  lie  seized  his  gun,  ran 
out  and  discovered  a  large  bear  carrying 
oft"  a  good  sized  hog.  The  bear  had  killed 
the  hog,  and  in  carrying  it  off  came  to  a 
large  log,  and  after  much  effort  rolled  the 
log  over  it,  and  stood  on  the  log  itself, 
when  Mr.  Freeman  shot  it.  Though  poor 
Jind  loan,  the  moat  was  extensively  distrib- 


uted among  the  settlers — constituting  the 
first  taste  of  the  kind  with  some  of  them. 

Jacob  Simpson,  then  a  boy,  was  left 
alone  one  night  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Fitz- 
gerald on  the  farm  now  owned  by  Henry 
Hine.  His  only  company  was  a  dog.  The 
evening  was  pleasant,  and  in  a  frolicsome 
mood  he  went  out  doors,  got  on  a  large  log, 
and  howled  in  imitation  of  the  wolf.  Soon 
the  dog  began  to  howl  too,  and  still  more 
in  imitation  of  the  same  animal.  It  was  not 
long  before  they  were  answered  by  bowlings 
more  real  than  imitations  of  wolves.  The 
wolves  came  so  near  the  house,  that  Simp- 
son became  alarmed  and  ran  in  —  but 
tried  in  vain  to  coax  the  dog  in.  A  pack 
of  woh'es  soon  gathered  around  the  house, 
and  attacked  the  dog.  After  being  woun- 
ded severely,  the  dog  came  to  the  door  to 
escape  into  the  house — but  so  closely  was 
he  followed  by  the  wolves,  that  in  shutting 
the  door  after  letting  in  the  dog,  Simpson 
came  very  near  catching  one  of  them  in  the 
act.  He  fastened  the  door,  and  by  bracing 
and  piling  fire  wood  against  it,  kept  them 
out.  For  a  long  time  they  remained  about 
the  house,  eating  bones  and  trying  to 
get  in.  The  dog  wanted  to  get  out  again, 
but  he  dared  not  let  him  out.  He  had  a 
gun  and  would  have  shot  at  them  but  for 
the  want  of  ammunition. 

There  were  religious  meetings  held  in 
the  township  as  early  as  ISll.  Class 
meetings  were  held  at  the  residence  of  Mr. 
Mincrus  in  1811-12.  Amono-  the  first,  if 
not  the  first,  preachers,  were  ^Mvin  Coe, 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  Nathan 
Smith,  of  the  Methodist.  There  might 
have  been  some  Missionary  preaching 
before  this  time  by  an  Elder  Badger  and 
others. 

Hero  we  close  the  drama  of  time  before 
the  war,  reserving  the  right  to  open  it,  how- 
ever, for  future  additions  and  improvements. 
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MEMOIRS  OF  TOWNSHIPS.—VERMILLION. 

BY  WM.  H.  CRANE. 


NAME  OF  TOWNSHIP. 

Vermillion  was  nnmed  after  the  principal 
river  emptying  into  the  Lake  through  its 
territory. 

NATURAL  APPEARANCE. 

The  North  part  is  level  and  the  South 
part  has  gravel  Ridges  and  low  lands.  The 
timber  was  white,  black  and  red  oak,  white 
wood,  black  walnut,  hickory,  maple,  and  a 
variety  of  other  kinds.  There  has  been  no 
change  of  timber  since  the  first  settlement. 

SOIL. 

All  kinds,  principally  sandy  loam,  gravel 
and  clay  marl ;  stone  quarries  extensive, 
and  at  the  present  time  extensively  worked. 

Iron  ore  has  been  found  and  worked  in 
the  township  for  the  la^t  twenty-five  years 
or  more. 

MARSHES. 

Not  extensive.  There  are  some  small 
ones  in  the  south-cast  corner  of  the  town- 
ship which  have  been  mostly  reclaimed  and 
are  productive. 

RIVERS. 

Vermillion,  La  Chapel le  and  Sugar 
creek.  The  Vermillion  rises  in  Ashland 
county,  runs  north  through  the  eastern 
towns  of  Huron  county,  and  some  of  the 
western  towns  of  Lorain  county,  and  enters 
into  Lake  I]rie  though  the  township  of 
Vermillion,  near  the  east  line  of  the  town. 
It  was  so  named  by  the  Indians  from  a 
paint  found  on  its  banks. 

The  Sugar  creek  was  so  named  from  the 
fact  of  a  mound  at  its  mouth  in  the  shape  of 
a  sugar  loaf,  and  also  that  the  Indians  made 
sugar  from  the  extensive  sugar  orchards 


along  the  creek.  La  Chapelle  (a  French 
name,)  rises  in  Huron  county,  passes 
through  the  township  of  Wakeman,  Huron 
county,  Florence  and  Vermillion,  Erie 
county,  into  the  Lake. 

The  native  animals  were  the  bear,  w^olf, 
deer,  wild  cat,  and  many  other  smaller  kinds, 
which  at  the  time  of  the  first  settlement  of 
the  town  were  very  plenty.  For  a  number 
of  years  the  bear  and  wolf  were  trouble- 
some by  committing  depredations  on  the 
sheep  and  hogs  of  the  settlers.  Most  or  all 
of  the  larger  animals  have  disappeared. 

ANCIENT  REMAINS. 

Several  remains  of  ancient  fortifications 
and  mounds  have  been  discovered.  There 
are  two  extensive  fortifications  on  the  banks 
of  the  Vermillion,  and  one  in  the  south  part 
of  the  township,  on  the  farm  now  owned 
by  John  Summers,  Esq.,  and  some  smaller 
ones  in  other  parts  of  the  town — when, 
and  by  whom  built,  is  more  than  tradition 
tells. 

There  are  quite  a  number  of  mounds,  in 
the  township,  where  the  bones,  and  some- 
times the  whole  skeleton  of  the  human  race 
have  been  found.  The  bones  and  skeletous 
found  are  very  large,  and  some  of  the  in- 
habitants think  they  must  have  belongei 
to  a  race  of  beings  much  larger  in  size  tluin 
the  Indians  found  here  by  the  first  seltler?. 
In  this  connection  I  would  say  that  Mr. 
Jonathan  Brooks,  now  living  in  tow"' 
stated  to  me,  that  his  father,  BcnjauKn 
Brooks,  who  lived  with  the  Indians  l<-'ii'" 
teen  years,  and  was  well-acquainted  wii-- 
their  language  and  traditions,  tol^l  him  an  • 
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otbers  that  it  was  a  tradition  of  the  Indians 
that  the  first  tribe  occupying  this  whole 
country,  was  a  black-bearded  race,  very 
!'ir;^^e  in  size,  and  subsequently  a  red 
bearded  race  or  tribe  came  and  killed  or 
«]rove  off  all  the  black  beards,  as  they  called 
ihera. 

The  Indians  found  here  by  the  first  white 
settlers,  belonged  principally  to  the  San- 
dusky, Tawa  and  Chippewa  tribes.  No 
Indian  village  in  the  township. 

FIRST  WHITE  SETTLERS. 

William  Hoddy  came  in  ISOS,  William 
Austin,  George  and  John  Sherrats,  Enoch 
Smith,  and  Horatio  Perry  in  1809.  Almon 
Huggles,  Solomon  Parsons,  Benj.  Brooks, 
Barlow  Sturges,  Deacon  John  Beardsley, 
and  James  Cuddeback,  in  IS  10.  Peter 
Cuddcback  and  others  in  1811.  The  above 
settlers  emio-rated  from  New  Eniiland  and 
from  New  York  State.  They  came  with 
teams  mostly. 

The  first  house  was  built  in  1S08  by  Wm. 
Hoddy,  on  the  Lake  shore,  near  the  mouth 
of  Vermillion  River;  the  second  house  by 
Wm.  Austin,  1809,  a  shojt  distance  west  of 
the  mouth  of  said  I^iver.  Peter  Cuddeback 
built  the  first  frame  house  in  1818.  Wm. 
Austin  built  the  first  stone  hou.;e  in  1821, 
nnd  Horatio  Pei  ry  the  first  brick  house. 
The  first  school  house  was  built  on  the  Lake 
shore,  near  the  present  residence  of  Jacob 
Sherrats  in  1814.  First  teacher  was  Miss 
Susan  Williams,  in  the  summer  of  1814. 
t'irst  pupils,  J.  J.  Cuddeback,  Jacob  Sher- 
rats, Joseph  Brooks,  and  others. 

The  first  child  born  in  the  township  was 
John  Sherrats,  son  of  George  Sherrats,  in 
ISOO.  He  now  resides  in  Van  Buren  Co., 
Michigan. 

Tlie  fir^t  couple  married  was  Bud  Mar- 
^•'1  and  Catherine  Sherrats,  in  the  spring 
•^f  1«14,  both  now  dead. 

'J  he  first  death  was  that  of  a  stranger — 
^'-'»rne  not  known — at  the  house  of  Barlow 
•^ii>rges,  in  the  winter  of  1810-11.  The 


first  death  of  the  actual  settlers  was  Mrs, 
Parsons,  wife  of  .Solomon  Parsons,  and 
mother  of  Levi  Parsons,  Esq.,  formerly  of 
Sandusky  City,  and  Burton  and  Ira  Par- 
sons, of  this  township,  in  the  year  1812. 

The  first  mill  built  was  a  hand  mill,  built 
by  George  Sherrats,  in  the  year  1809-10, 
and  the  first  tlour  made  in  the  township 
was  made  in  the  same  mill  in  the  spring 
of  1810.  Shortly  after  Peter  Cudde- 
back built  a  similar  mill,  and  for  three 
years  or  more  the  inhabitants  of  the  town- 
ship, and  some  from  other  townships,  got 
all  their  flour  made  at  those  two  mills,  and 
there  has  up  to  the  present  time  been  no 
other  flouring  mill  in  the  township.  The  first 
saw  mill  was  erected  on  LaChapelle  creek, 
by  Job  Smith,  1819. 

C.  P.  Judson  opened  the  first  store  in 
the  township,  at  mouth  of  Vermillion  river, 
where   the  village  of  Vermillion  now  is. 

The  first  fruit  orchard  was  planted  by 
peter  Cuddeback  in  1812,  on  the  farm  now 
owned  by  his  son,  J.  J.  Cuddeback. 

William  Austin  commenced  keeping  the 
first  public  house,  at  or  near  the  mouth  of 
Vermillion  River. 

The  first  mail  through  the  township,  was 
carried  on  foot,  by  a  Mr.  Leach. 

The  first  physician  was  a  Doct.  Strong. 
He  was  here  before  the  war. 

The  first  Religious  meeting  was  held  at 
the  house  of  W^m.  Austin,  by  a  missionary 
by  the  name  #f  Badger,  in  the  spring  of 
1810. 

The  first  Congregational  Church  was 
organized  Feb.  20,  1818.  The  first  meet- 
ing house  was  built  near  the  centre  of  the  ^ 
township,  in  the  spring  of  1828,  and  on  the 
2-2d  day  of  May,  the  same  year,  the  first 
pastor,  the  Rev.  Harvey  Lyon,  was  installed 
over  the  church.  The  first  ^^Icthodist  Class 
formed  in  the  Fall  of  1831.  Members, 
John  Myers  and  wife,  Miss  Zuba  Jackson, 
and  subsequently  Mrs.  D.^vis  and  Mrs.  Ju- 
lia Summers,  wife  of  William  B.  Summers;  * 
John  Myers,    Class   Leader;  Preachers, 
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Warren  Sheldon  and  Edward  Thompson. 
Vermillion  village,  situated  at  the  mouth  of 
Vermillion  River,  near  the  north-east  cor- 
ner of  the  Township  is  the  only  village 
in  the  township. 

Your  committee  have  been  unable  to  as- 
certain the  time  the  township  was  organ- 
ized, and  the  names  of  its  first  civil  officers, 
and  will  endeavor  to  report  further  at  some 
future  time. 

Many  interesting  anecdotes  of  persons 
and  incidents  of  the  first  settlement  of  the 
township,  together  with  hunting  stories  and 
narrow  escapes  from  the  wild  beasts,  might 
bo  related ;  some  of  which  probably  Avill  be 
by  those  better  acquainted  with  facts  than  I, 


VERMILLION— S.  E.  QUARTER. 

BY  BENJ.  SUMMERS,  ESQ. 

Deacon  John  Beardsley  erected  the  first 
log  house  back  from  the  Lake  shore  in 
Vermillion,  on  lot  No.  12,  2d  section,  in 
the  year  1815.  lie  settled  first  in  1810, 
near  the  mouth  of  Vermillion  River,  but 
the  nnhealthiness  of  the  location  and  con- 
sequent sickness  of  his  family,  induced  him 
to  move  back  to  the  less  fertile  biit  more 
healthful  ridges.  Here  his  family  soon  re- 
gained health.  He  was  a  good  and  useful 
man.  Though  eccentric  in  some  of  his 
views,  and  2)robably  in  error,  especially  in 
his  theory  of  preserving  his  family  from 
the  contamination  of  the  wor[d  by  educatino- 
them  at  home  instead  of  at  school — he 
was  liberal  to  a  fault,  very  negligent  of  his 
dress;  of  a  tall  and  robust  frame,  fully  de- 
voted to  his  Christian  duties.  He  first  in- 
troduced religious  meetings  into  the  differ- 
ent neighborhoods  round  about  by  holding 
reading  meetings,  which  he  conducted  by 
singing,  prayers,  reading  a  sermon,  (Lt, 
and  which  in  the  absence  of  regular  clergy 
was  very  beneficial  in  keeping  up  the  forms, 
and,  to  some  extent,  the  spirit  of  religion, 
and  steadying  the  Ark  of  the  Lord  in  the 
wilderness. 


The  writer  hereof  distinctly  remembers 
the  impressions  of  the  first  religious  services 
he  attended  in  the  wilderness.    It  was  in 
the  Fall  of  1817,  at  the  dwelhug  of  Joel 
Crane,  Esq.,  near  the  township  line.  Dea- 
con B.  officiated.    His  dress  was  remarka- 
ble to  a  person  just  from  the  refinements  of 
New   England.     Woolen   shirt,  flannel 
wamus,  tied  by  strings,  and  unmentiona- 
bles of  same  material,  without  fulling  or 
dressing,  and  domestically   colored  with 
butternut  bark,  composed  the  main  fea- 
tures of  his  wardrobe;  and  in  the  sum- 
mer following,  shoes  and  stockings  were 
generally  dispensed  with.    A  few  years  of 
back  woods  experience  brought  the  most  of 
us  into  uniform  with  our  worthy  deacon. 
The  Deacon  was  a  pillar  of  the  first  Con- 
gregational Church  organized  in  his  neigh- 
borhood, and  was  also  an  almost  indispen- 
sible  accompaniment  of  a  log  or  frame  rais- 
ing.   Cheerful  and  happy  himself,  he  dif- 
fused the  same  spirit  around.    He  raised  a 
numerous  family,  most  of  whom  died  ere 
middle  age,  and  now  rest  by  his  side  in  the 
grave  yard  donated  by  him  to  the  public, 
in  the  south  east   part  of  the  township, 
called  the  "Ridge  cemetery."     He  was 
elected  the  third  Justice  of  the  Peace 
of  the   Township,   but   by    some  mis- 
take never  was  commissioned.    His  chil- 
dren were  Philo,  Joseph  Smith,  (who  die'l 
in  1822,)  Ann,  Clement,  Sophia,  Joseph 
Smith  2d,  Harriet,    Seth — who  died  in 
1848 — Maria,  (in  1844.)  John  and  Irene. 
Ann  married  Capt.  Elliot,  and  died  i-. 
1844,  Sophia  married  Allen  Eddy,  and  die'' 
in  1849,  Harriet  married  Mr.  Blasdel,  an  - 
died  in  1842,  John  married  Leah  Corkir.N 
and  died  in  1849.    All  who  married  ]<^-"' 
issue.    Philo  removed  west  about  1S30- 
Irene,  wife   of  D.  L.  Wa.shburn,  Es-;- 
and  Clement,  who  married  Sarah  Akoi^ 
have  numerous  oflVpring,  and  still  res^' 
in  Vermillion,  and  are  the  only  known  sur 
vivors  of  the  children.    Clement  is  no^'-^ 
-1858 — Commissioner  of  the  county  of  Ef  ' 
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The  deacon  died  of  loclc-jaw  in  the  year 
1831,  perfectly  resigned  and  composed,  in 
full  assurance  of  a  blissful  immortality,  and 
exemplified  beautifully  that 

"The  chamber  where  the  good  man  meets  his 
fate, 

U  privileged  beyond  the  common  walks  of  life — 
(Juite  on  the  verge  of  Heaven." 

His  aged  widow  still  survives  him. 

Enoch  Smith  built  the  next  house  on  the 
ridge,  where  Henry  Tod  now  resides,  and 
removed  into  it  from  the  Lake  shore  in 
1815.  This  was  on  lot  three,  2d  section. 
Smith  and  his  aged  wife  still  survive  in 
Florence.  He  has  ever  been  a  laborious 
and  industrious  citizen,  and  a  hardy  pio- 
neer. He  had  children — William,  Re- 
becca, Laura,  Lyman,  Amanda,  Henry  and 
John.  William,  Rebecca,  Laura  and  Lyman 
deceased,  leaving  issue.  Hannah  and  John 
survive. 

A  Mr.  Wilcox,  about  the  same  time, 
built  and  remained  a  short  time  on  north 
one-half  of  lot  two,  2d  section,  near  the 
spring  where  John  Summers,  Esq.,  now 
resides. 

Jonah  Bartow  and  his  son,  Jonah,  Jr., 
built  a  shanty  about  the  Bame  time  near 
the  centre  of  the  cast  fifty  acres  of  lot  11, 
iu  the  same  section,  a  hundred  or  more 
rods  from  .  Beardsley's,  east.  The  old 
gentleman  went  some  years  afterwards  to 
reside  with  his  children,  in  Milan,  and  died 
there.  Jonah,  Jr.,  married  Hannah  Allen, 
became  a  resident  of  the  Ridge,  just  east  of 
the  cemetery,  and  died  in  1833,  leaving 
three  or  four  children.  The  widow  and  some 
of  the  children  still  reside  in  Erie  county, 
^ut  not  in  Vermillion. 

John  Austin,  son  of  Capt.  William  Aus- 
tin, also  built  a  shanty  on  the  north  part  of 
lot  six,  one-half  or  three- fourths  of  a  mile 
south  of  Bartow's,  and  lived  in  it  a  short 
tune.  This  was  on  the  north  part  of  the 
^iirni  now  owned  by  Benjamin  Summers. 

In  the  spring  of  1817  Eli  Winton,  of 
^"owtowa,  Conn.,  moved  into  the  house 


built  by  Wilcox,  near  the  spring.  Winton 
was  a  miller  by  trade. 

In  November,  181 7,  Mark  Summers,  also 
from  Newtown,  bought  Winton's  right,  and 
moved  his  family  in  with  Winton's.  At  the 
same  time  Philo  Wells,  from  Dutchess  Co., 
N.  Y.,  took  up  temporary  quarters  at  Aus- 
tin's shanty,  and  soon  after  built  on  lot  No. 
nine,  1st  section  of  YermiUion,  about  one- 
half  a  mile  east  of  his  present  residence. 
Deacon  Beardsley,  about  same  time,  built 
on  lot  five,  2d  section,  near  where  his  son 
Clement  now  resides. 

Winton,  during  the  Winter  of  1817-18, 
built  and  removed  to  the  block  house  on 
lot  number  three.  In  1817,  Joel  Crane, 
Esq.,  and  Capt.  Luther  Harris  settled  just 
over  the  lino  in  Florence,  on  lots  41  and 
51,  and  Dr.  A.  H.  Betts  and  Levi  Jackson 
a  little  further  south.  And  Robert  W. 
Betts  located  a  half  a  mile  south  of  Wells. 
In  the  spring  of  1818  Ziba  Harris  set- 
tled one  half  a  mile  east  of  Wells,  and 
Robert  Wells,  father  of  Philo,  with  his 
younger  sons,  Charles  and  Lemuel,  settled 
near  Mr.  Betts.  Samuel  Sanders  had  set- 
tled near  where  Sugar  creek  crosses  the 
North  Ridge,  as  early  as  1815,  or  1816, 
and  Benjamin  Demund  a  little  farther  west, 
on  the  same  ridge.  John  Bartow  and  fam- 
ily, son  of  Jonah  and  Leonard  Norton,  his 
son-in-law,  came  in  in  1818,  and  settled 
near  the  old  gentleman.  In  the  summer  of 
1819,  Amason  Washburn  settled  on  S.  E. 
corner  of  Lot  six,  2d  section,  where  he  still 
resides.  Jesse  Ball  settled  on  the  farm  he 
now  occupies,  lot  three,  2d  section,  about 
the  same  time. 

This  may  be  said  to  complete  the  pioneer 
settlement  of  the  south-east  part  of  the 
township.  A  log  school  house  was  erected 
on  the  township  line,  near  Capt.  Harris', 
and  a  school  opened  by  Capt.  Harris,  in 
the  winter  of  1817-18.  In  the  winter  of 
1819,  Benj.  Summers,  son  of  Mark,  taught 
a  while.  The  next  year  a  school  house  was 
built  where  William  H.  Crane  now  resides, 
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in  VermillioD,  and  Capt.  Harris  and  Ben- 
jamin Summers  were  amongst  the  first 
teachers  therein.  At  this  time  the  school 
district  embraced  the  whole  south-east  cor- 
ner of  the  township,  and  a  few  fomilies  in 
Florence,  and  twenty-five  to  thirty  was  the 
average  daily  attendance. 

The  school  was  supported  by  subscrip- 
tion, and  such  was  the  scarcity  of  m®ney 
that  usually  the  subscription  was  payable 
in  grain  or  whisky  or  work ;  and  our  preju- 
dices incline  us  to  the  opinion  that  our 
schools  then  were  as  well  conducted  as  they 
have  ever  been  since.  Althouo-h  the  set- 
tiers  in  this  part  of  the  township  did  not 
suffer  from  war  and  sickness  so  much  as 
the  earlier  settlers  on  the  shore,  still  their 
lands  were  hard  to  clear,  and  difficult  to 
plow  amongst  the  stumps  and  roots. — 
Sprouts  from  stumps  and  roots  were  very 
troublesome.  Most  of  them  were  poor,  and 
bought  their  lands  on  credit,  and  with  the 
strictest  economy  and  industry,  could 
scarcely  r.ustain  themselves. 

Philo  Wells,  Esq.,  was  from  Dutchess 
county,  iSTew  York,  originally,  with  his 
wife,  Hannah  Lewis,  from  Connecticut. 
He  had  little  to  begin  with  but  a  good 
trad'e,  (blacksmith,)  good  health,  iron  con- 
stitution, and  indomitable  energy,  industry 
and  perseverance. 

Ho  united  blacksmithino;  and  farmincr, 
and  soon  nfter  tavern  keeping,  and  soon  was 
a  go-a-head  citizen,  and  exercised  much  in- 
fluence. He  succeeded  Winton  in  the  jus- 
ticeship for  six  years,  and  has  become  com- 
paratively wealthy.  Largo  quantities  of 
bog  iron  ore  have  been  taken  from  the 
farm  he  first  "  took  up,"  which  has  added 
materially  to  his  means. 

His  wife  died  in  1848,  and  ho  married 
for  his  second,  Mrs.  Smith,  of  Connecticut. 

He  had  issue:  George,  Lewis,  Wheeler, 
Eliza  and  Emelino.  George  and  Wheeler 
became  residents  of  Illinois,  and  merchants; 
are  married  and  have  issue.  Lewis  is  an 
nterprising  citizen,  unmarried.    Eliza  mar- 


ried Thomas  B.  Abel,  and  died  in  1849, 
without  issue.    Emeline  died  young. 

Joel  Crane,  Esq.,  and  Captain  Luther 
Harris  settled  in  Florence,  close  to  the 
south  line  of  Vermillion,  and  were  part  of 
this  south-east  quarter  settlement.  Crane 
was  better  off  than  the  other  settlers.  His 
wife  was  Olive  Mitchell,  and  came  from 
Connecticut.  He  had  issue — Simeon  M., 
who  was  twice  married,  first  to  a  Miss  Ing- 
ham,  and  second  to  a  Miss  IJockwell,  and 
has  numerous  issue.  Ann  was  married  to 
the  well-known  and  eminent  financier  and 
surgeon,  G.  G.  Baker,  ^L  D.,  of  Xor- 
walk.  She  had  one  daughter,  not  now 
living. 

William  II.  Crane  married  Harriet, 
eldest  daughter  of  Dr.  Chandler,  Esq.  They 
have  issue,  a  son  and  daughter,  and  reside 
on  the  old  homestead  in  Vermillion,  where 
the  fiimily  located  a  few  years  after  settle- 
ment. Both  sons  are  enterprising  citizens. 
Esquire  C.  died  in  1844,  and  his  wife  in 
1857.  Crane  succeeded  Summers  in  the 
justiceship  three  years.  One  son,  Edward, 
died  early. 

Captain  Harris  and  his  wife  were  aged 
when  they  came  here — were  worthy  pio- 
neers. He  died  at  Milan  at  the  advanced 
age  of  over  ninety  years,  his  wife  preceding 
him  a  few  years.  Four  of  his  younger 
children  came  with  him.  Amos,  who  bo- 
came  a  physician,  settled  at  Alilan,  married 
a  Miss  Goodrich,  and  raised  an  interesting 
fiimily,  and  was  highly  respected.  Ih- 
died  in  1843.  Abasjail,  who  married  Rev. 
Prof.  John  Monteith,  now  of  Elyria,  was  a 
most  worthy  woman,  and  they  raised  an 
interesting  family  also.  Abraham,  a  mer- 
chant, not  successful,  and  removed  we?", 
many  years  ago.  Delpha,  who  married  a 
Rev.  Mr.  Burbank,  now  resides  in  the  ea-: 
part  of  the  State. 

Jesse  Ball  first  settled  on  the  Lakeshor\ 
but  came  to  this  neighborhood  in  IBl'' 

married   ,  and  had  issue:  Hor;»^'^ 

Orrissa,  Sally  and  Susan,  deceased;  i^-  - 
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J.'sv?,  Jr.,  Eli,  Julia,  Ann,  Harriet,  El'za, 
YjaWy  were  hard  working  and  successful  pi- 
f.ii'.'crs,  though  their  way  has  been  a  thorny 
oti<\  all  occupying  a  respectable  position  in 
5  K-icty. 

Ssmuel  and  Jesse  Sanders,  with  their 
fiinilies,  settled  at  an  early  day  in  this 
^ootion,  and  their  families  have  now  gone 
to  parts  unknown.  The  brothers  are  both 
iload.  They  made  no  permanent  mark, 
.ni'i  were  of  the  fluctuating  class  of  popu- 
lation. 

Benjamin  Mann  and  wife  settled  on  the 
Xorth  Ridge,  near  Sugar  Creek,  in  1816  or 
1817.  Ho  died  in  a  lew  years  and  his 
widow  returned  east. 

Eli  Winton  nfarried  Artemesia  San- 
tord,  and  had  issue  :  Eliza,  Morton, 
Orkun,  Montville,  Olpha,  Rolson,  and 
Marietta.  Eliza  married  Col.  F.  Champ- 
rioy,  and  died  in  1844,  leaving  nu- 
merous issue.  Morton  went  west  long  ago. 
The  others  reside  in  Lorain  county,  except 
Montville,  who  is  in  Vermillion,  and  has  a 
large  family — as  have  some  of  the  others. 

Robert  Wells,  father  of  Philo,  was  too 
old  to  labor,  when  ho  came  with  his  sons, 
lie  was  known  as  a  pious  and  good  man. 
Charles,  his  ,son,  married  a  Miss  Durand, 
removed  first  to  Lorain  county,  and  then 
to  Illinois.  Lemuel  went  east,  and  was  a 
long  time  Consul  at  the  Island  of  St.  Cath- 
erines, South  America. 

Robert  W.  Betts  married  Susan  Furman, 
of  Florence.  Had  one  daughter  that  came 
to  womanhood.  She  married  L.  Hale,  had 
issue,  and  resides  in  Florence.  Mr.  Betts 
followed  farming  and  milling,  and  has  ever 
heon  remarkable  as  a  strictly  honest  man 
and  Christian. 

Mark  Summers,  whose  wife  was  Dinah 
BoLsford,  was  originally  from  Connecticut, 
h'lt  had  pioneered  Delaware  county,  N.  Y., 
rrc'viously  to  coming  here.  He  possessed 
'^n  iron  frame,  was  a  laborious  pioneer,  and 
''^>nest,  and  by  persevering  industry  had 
ohtftined  a  competency.    He  had  mechan- 


ical genius  sufficient  to  make  any  thing  in 
wood  and  iron,  from  a  nail  to  a  rifle  gun, 
lock,  stock  and  barrel,  and  from  a  rake 
tooth  to  an  old-fashioned  bull  plow. 

He  died  in  his  ninetieth  year — in  1855 
—his  wife  in  1842.  They  left  issue:  Sal- 
ly, who  married  Daniel  Chandler,  Esq.,  of 
Florence,  and  who  raised  a  numerous  fam- 
ily; Benjamin,  who  married  Olive  Stevens. 
She  died  in  1826,  and  he  married  the  sec- 
ond time  Julia  Burr,  of  Florence,  and  has 
three  children,  living:  Betsey,  who  mar- 
ried Samuel  Walker,  of  Perkins,  and  has 
two  children;  John,  who  married  Sarah 
Stewart.  She  died,  leaving  two  children, 
and  he  married  Mary  Ann  Hill,  of  Berlin, 
who  has  one  son.  Most  of  these  descen- 
dants still  reside  in  the  county.  Sally  and 
Benjamin  were  nearly  grown  when  they 
came  to  Vermillion,  and  may  be  considered 
pioneers. 

Benjamin  succeeded  Esquire  Wells  in 
the  justiceship,  for  six  years,  was  tor  a  few 
years  Associate  Judge  of  the  District,  be- 
fore and  at  the  time  Erie  was  set  otF,  and 
twice  represented  the  Fire  Land  District  in 
the  Lower  House  of  Assembly. 

John  is  now  Justice  of  the  Peace,  and 
has  been  Commissioner  of  the  county  for 
one  term. 

Amason  Washburn  married  Sallie  Whit- 
ney, and  removed  here  in  1819;  was  poor 
like  most  of  the  settlers.  Like  Wells,  he 
united  blacksmithing  and  farming,  and  pos- 
sessing a  vigorous  constitution,  by  perseve- 
ring industry  and  frugality,  and  the  good 
luck  of  locating  on  an  iron  bed,  obtained  a 
competence.  They  had  issue:  Wheeler, 
who  died  in  1833  without  issue;  David  L. 
who  married  Irena  Beardsley,  and  has  a 
numerous  family,  and  was  three  years  Jus- 
tice of  the  Peace;  Charles,  who  married 
Sally  Ball;  Maiietta,  who  married  Benajah 
Butler; — these  reside  in  Michigan;  Benja- 
min S.  married  Sarah  Brobeck ;  Betsey 
married  to  James  Mordofl";  Delpha  married 
to  John  Harrison;  James  to  Miss  Webster, 
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and  Amason,  Jr.,  to  .    Most  of  these 

have  issue,  and  together  are  quite  numer- 
ous, and  mostly  in  good  circumstances. 

Like  other  neighborhoods,  we  were  most- 
ly poor,  hut  we  were  content,  and  our  en- 
joyments were  as  great  as  at  any  time  since 
our  means  have  almost  infinitely  increased. 
•We  had  our  difficulties,  bickerings,  quarrels 


and  reunions,  hke  others;  and  like  others, 
have  to  all  appearance  nearly  buried  the 
hatchet,  though  in  all  probability  it  would 
require  little  labor  to  resurrect  it  again. 
We  have,  notwithstanding  our  evil  deserts, 
been  abundantly  blessed,  and  rejoice  in  a 
goodly  law.    The  Giver  ot  all  be  praised. 


MEMOIRS  OF  TOWNSHIPS.— ]\IILAN. 

BY  MRS.  B.  WILLIAMS. 


Feehng  interested  in  the  present  meeting, 
as  an  early  pioneer,  with  pleasure  I  present 
a  few  facts:  leaving  others  to  judge  of  the 
real  interest. 

My  father  came  to  and  settled  in  this 
part  of  the  State  in  the  year  1811,  pur- 
chasing the  farm  known  as  the  "  Saver's 
Farm,"  laying  one  mile-and-a-half  west  of 
Milan  village,  on  the  Huron  River;  our 
nearest  neighbor  being  Capt.  Charles  Par- 
ker owning  the  farm  now  belonging  to  Mr. 
Horton.  Next  came  David  Abbott  and 
Jared  Ward :  these  being  the  only  neigh- 
bors until  we  reached  Pipe  Creek,  seven 
miles  north  from  us. 

Where  now  stands  our  thriving  town  of 
Milan,  in  all  its  beauty  and  modern  civili- 
zation, was  at  this  time  only  one  large,  lux- 
uriant, grassy  plntt,  about  two  acres  in  ex- 
tent, containing  three  or  four  solitary  huts, 
known  as  the  "  Indian  village,"  with  here 
and  there  a  peach  tree,  and  a  few  gooseberry 
shrubs,  placed  there  by  some  thoughtful 
red  man  o(  the  forest. 

Our  roads  and  highways  were  mostly 
Indian  trails.    Cleveland  was  the  nearest 


place  where  merchandise  could  be  procu- 
red. In  purchasing  our  teas  we  paid  from 
five  to  three  dollars  per  pound,  according 
to  the  quality. 

Printed  muslins,  which  can  now  be  bad 
for  six  cents,  then  cost  seventy-five  cents 
per  yard.  Cotton  factory,  by  the  bale, 
fifty  cents  per  yard. 

Our  first  grist-mill  I  cannot  now  recol- 
lect, but  usually,  for  a  long  time  each  fam- 
ily possessed  a  mill  of  their  own  individual 
property,  consisting  of  a  piece  of  perforated 
tin,  fastened  to  a  piece  of  wood  hewn  from 
some  neighboring  forest  tree,  for  plank  or 
board  was  an  article  almost  unknown  here 
in  those  days.  Upon  this  construction  wo 
managed  to  prepare  our  Indian  corn  for 
use.  Also  were  our  domestic  and  house-- 
hold  articles  formed  and  fashioned  from 
the  same  rude  material.  The  yf  ar  follow- 
ing this  (1812)  was  Hull's  defeat,  when 
we  all  fled  for  safety.  The  evening  of  our 
departure  many  of  the  surrounding  inhabi- 
tants had  assembled  jit  Capt.  Parker's  to 
hold  council — men,  women  and  children, 
numbering  over  sixty.     At  sunset  nev.s 
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reached  us  that  the  British  and  Indians 
were  landing  at  the  mouth  of  Huron  river. 
Capt  P.  thinking  it  most  prudent  to  shun 
all  roads,  we  crossed  the  river  just  opposite 
his  house,  taking  our  course  up  the  east 
branch  of  the  Huron.  At  nine  o'clock  at 
night,  being  ready  to  take  up  our  march, 
request  being  that  the  least  possible  noise 
should  be  made — a  low  whistle  beina:  the 
signal  in  case  of  necessity  —  Captain  P. 
himself  volunteering  to  be  our  guide,  with 
axe  in  hand,  cutting  our  path,  my  mother 
following  next  in  the  rear,  carrying  his  gun. 
Our  procession  moved  slowly  on.  The 
night  was  dark  and  cloudy ;  consequently, 
our  guide  getting  bewildered,  thought  it 
more  prudent  to  halt  until  morning;  at  the 
same  time  each  man  was  to  stand  sentinel,  or 
guard,  with  guns  by  their  sides,  ready  for 
action  in  case  of  an  attack  from  the  enemy, 
while  the  poor  women  and  children  passed 
that  whole  long,  dreary  night,  in  garments 
perfectly  saturated  with  water,  fires  being 
impossible,  both  from  fear  of  discovery,  and 
the  dampness  of  the  forest,  it  having  rained 
for  three  days  and  nights  in  succession  pre- 
vious to  our  flight.  Our  position  can  bet- 
ter be  imagined  than  described.  Memorj» 
loves  not  to  linger  long  over  this  period  of 
my  pioneer  life.  The  next  morning,  at 
day -break,  we  again  commenced  our  march, 
passing  one  house  only  (then  uninhabited) 
until  we  reached  Mansfield.  This  journey, 
I  with  others,  many  of  whom  were  sick, 
performed  on  foot^  without  bonnet  or  shoes, 
these  comfortable  articles,  in  the  hurry, 
fright  and  confusion,  having  been  left  be- 
hind. Arriving  at  Mansfield,  we  found  teams 


which  conveyed  us  to  Mt.  Vernon.  The 
spring  following,  we  returned  :  found  a 
block  house,  built  upon  the  farm  of  Capt. 
Parkers,  where  we  spent  the  greater  part 
of  the  summer,  while  the  men,  in  compa- 
nies, armed,  went  to  plant,  cultivate  and 
raise  their  crops.  In  this  way  were  their 
days  spent,  while  each  passed  the  night 
standing  watch,  ready  for  any  emergency, 
while  women  and  children  sought  their 
couches,  feeling  that  they  might  not  see  the 
dawning  of  another  morning's  sun.  This 
summer  passed,  which  was  one  between 
hope  and  fear.  Perry's  Victor)^  not  having 
been  gained  until  the  10th  of  September  fol- 
lowing, many  memoriable  instances  occur- 
ring which  will  long  be  remembered  by  the 
early  pioneer — such  as  the  massacre  of  the 
Snow  Family,  and  many  others;  I  having 
many  times  seen,  and  years  after,  the  blood 
and  marks  left  upon  the  stump  where  one 
child's  brains  were  dashed  out.  This  same 
stump  for  many  years  stood,  and  was  poin- 
ted out  to  the  traveler,  as  a  sad  relic  of  the 
horrid  deed.  Many  other  heart-rending 
scenes  I  might  relate,  but  upon  this  occa- 
sion, propriety  and  time  forbid.  \ 
Of  one  thing  only  let  me  assure  you, 
many  a  brave  mail's  heart  beat  painfully 
in  those  days  for  the  safety  of  the  weary 
mothers  and  tender  babes  of  those  memo- 
riable times.  Ah!  little  do  the  youth  of 
the  present  age  know  of  the  toils,  hardships 
and  privations  which,  their  forefathers  en- 
dured, while  they  now  are  reaping  the  re- 
ward which  the  early  settlers  of  this  broad 
and  beautiful  land  secured  for  them. 
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LUTHER  COE. 


The  followhig  reminiscences  connected 
with  the  pioneer  hfe  of  Luther  Coe,  are  sent 
us  by  G.  T.  Stewart,  Esq.,  of  Nor^\  alk,  who 
obtfdned  them  from  a  son  of  Mr.  Coe. 

Luther  Coe,  one  of  the  pioneers  of  the 
Fire  Lands,  was  born  in  Granville,  Mass.. 
Dec.  20th,  1781.  His  brother,  Rev.  Al- 
vin  Coe,  (known  as  the  Missionary  Preach- 
er^) removed  from  Massar-husetts  into  the 
south- west  part  of  the  Fire  Lands  in  1809. 
Luther  followed  in  ISll  from  Pompe\-,  N. 
Y.,  where  he  was  then  residing.  In  1812 
they  fled  with  the  other  settlers  to  the 
settlements  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  lie- 
serve,  in  a  panic  induced  by  rumois  of  the 
approach  of  hostile  Indians.  Luther  soon 
after  returned  and  settled  in  what  is  now 
New  Haven  township.  Alvin  went  to 
Trumbull  county,  after  the  flight,  and  did 
not  return  to  Huron  county  until  six  or 
eight  years  after,  when  he  settled  there  un- 
til about  1822,  when  he  went  to  travel  as  a 
Missionary  among  the  Indians  of  the  Lakes 
and  upper  Mississippi,  where  he  labored 
many  years.  He  died  about  a  year  since 
in  Warren,  Trumbull  county. 

Luther  Coe  and  Sophia  Barney  were 
married  by  Erastus  Smith,  Esq.,  in  New 
Haven,  Huron  county,  Ohio,  April  l7th, 
1817.  She  was  born  in  Kingston,  Penn- 
sylvania, November  21st,  1797.  Luther 
Coe  continued  to  reside  in  New  Haven  un- 
til his  death,  which  occurred  at  Columbus, 
Indiana,  September  13th,  1827.  His  chil- 
dren, born  in  Huron  county,  were  Seymour 
Barney  Coe,  born  Jan.  17,  1818;  Julius 
Seward  Coe,  born  May  27th,  1812;  Mary 
Jane  Coe,  born  Nov.  21st,  1820;  Persis 


Sophia  Coe,  born  September  14th,  1822; 
Dan  vers  Luther  Coe,  born  October  l7th, 
1824;  Emily  Maria  Coe,  born  Oct.  13th, 
1826. 

Luther  Coe  and  James  Kilbourne  were 
Commissioners  appointed  by  the  General 
Assembly  to  lay  out  part  of  the  State 
Road  from  Worthington,  Franklin  county, 
to  Sandusky  through  New  Haven,  in  1820. 
Mathew  Mathews  was  Surveyor. 

A  memorandum  in  Luther  Coe's  hand- 
writing, on  the  back  of  an  account,  shows 
the  facility  for  traveling  in  those  days: 

"  Began  to  board  with  Caleb  Palmer 
January  10th,  1813,  Started  for  Sandus- 
ky on  the  18th  instant,  with  a  load  of 
corn,  and  returned  to  Smith's  the  24th. 
Went  agdn  to  Sandusky  to  remove  public 
^stores,  and  returned  again  to  New  Haven 
the  second  day  of  February.  Started  for 
Sandusky  after  horses  the  23d  inst.,  and  re- 
turned to  New  Haven  the  second  day  of 
March  with  horses.  Began  making  sugar 
in  Palmer's  works  on  the  3d  day  of  March, 
and  stopped  making  sugar  the  20th.  Went 
to  plowing  for  corn  the  27th  of  April." 

The  following  letter,  written  by  Mr.  Coe 
to  his  brother  in  Onondaga  County,  N.  V., 
in  1812,  after  the  flight  from  the  Indian?, 
will  be  read  with  interest : — 

Fredericktown,  Tuesday,  ] 
August  2oth,  1812.  '  f 
Dear  Brother: — This  day  arrived  hero 
in  a  flight  from  Indians,  the  particulars  el 
which  I  will  endeavor  to  give.  Last  Fr:- 
day,  at  one  o'clock  P.  M.,  an  express  cani!? 
to  us,  from  Fort  Detroit,  on  liis  way  t*' 
the  City  of  "Washington  with  informati'-f- 
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that  Gen.  Hull  and  his  array  was  defeated, 
that  Detroit  was  taken  by  the  British,  that 
they  were  rapidly  marching  jnto  our  teiri- 
{nvles,  also  that  the  rivers  Raisin,  Mau- 
mce  and  other  smaller  settlements  were  al- 
so taken,  and  that  they  would  be  at  San- 
dusky immediately.  That  there  were 
two  thousand  Indians  commanded  by  Bri- 
tish officers  sent  into  our  territories.  Where 
they  are  wo  have  not  yet  understood,  or 
where  they  will  make  their  attack  I  cannot 
tell. 

Alvin  sold  his  place  near  the  mouth  of 
Huron,  and  moved  up  the  river  about  twen- 
ty-five miles,  to  the  town  of  New  Haven, 
where  I  have  lived  this  summer. 

To  resume  the  flight:  in  the  town  of 
New  Haven  lived  three  families — in  the 
town  of  Greenfield,  two.  We  all  got  the 
news  about  the  same  time.  We  met  to- 
gether and  agreed  to  pack  up  as  soon  as 
possible,  and  start  through  the  woods  to- 
wards the  Ohio  River.  We  went  to  packing 
up  what  we  could  and  burying  the  rest. 
This  was  an  exceeding  rainy  t!m3.  There 
fell  as  much  rain  from  Friday  until  Sun- 
day, as  I  ever  knew  in  so  short  a  time.  I 
started  Friday  night,  after  we  got  Alvin's 
things  packed  up,  to  help  those  families 
from  Greenfield  through  the  woods  to  New 
Haven,  which  was  about  four  milc^,  and  a 
road  to  cut,  which  we  performed  with  the 
lielp  of  lights,  and  with  considerable  diffi- 
culty got  through  the  woods  to  New  Ha- 
ven as  day  light  appeared,  worn  out  with 
f;Uigue.  Saturday  morning  we  loaded  two 
\vagons  with  the  most  valuable  articles  be- 
longing to  the  several  families,  and  started 
•nto  the  woods  with  what  cattle  we  could 
liad.  Alvin  left  tw-o  cows  and  calves  be- 
hind. We  had  a  road  to  cut  about  fifteen 
'niles.  We  had  not  proceeded  far  before 
^"e  had  the  Huron  river  to  cross,  which 
^J^^  up  full  banks.  We  crossed  without 
'^^y  material  damage;  then  proceeded  on 
^  I'h  three  men  before  to  cut  the  road,  and 
^'f'^'r  traveling  about  three  miles  we  came 


to  another  branch  of  the  Huron,  where  we 
had  to  swim  our  teams,  cattle  and  hoises, 
which  was  attended  with  considerable  diffi- 
culty. The  rain  falling  like  a  flood,  and 
the  streams  thus  high,  would  have  discour- 
aged the  most  enterprising,  only  in  case  of 
life  and  death.  We  then  passed  without 
much  trouble  until  we  came  to  the  Black 
Fork,  so  called,  a  branch  of  the  Muskin- 
gum. Here  was  a  rapid  stream  to  cross, 
but  God  be  thanked,  we  all  crossed  safe. 
It  was  then  after  sundown.  Here  we  en- 
camped. Here  presented  a  scene  of  trou- 
ble unlike  any  lever  bcfor(?  experienced: 
our  women  and  children,  and  all  of  us,  wet, 
cold  and  worn  out  with  fatigue,  had  to  take 
the  ground  for  lodging,  in  fear  of  the  scalp- 
ing knife  every  moment. 
.  Sunday  morning,  and  all  safe.  We  set 
out  in  a  blind  path,  and  after  traveling  four 
miles  we  came  into  the  road  that  leads  from 
the  mouth  of  Huron  to  MansfiekT.  We 
passed  on  to  another  branch  of  the  Mus- 
kingum, called  the  Clear  Fork,  which  was 
pa-^sed  without  trouble.  On  the  bank  of 
this  stream  we  concluded  to  encamp.  We 
turned  out  our  teams,  and  were  about  get- 
ting supper,  when  an  express  came  up  on 
horseback  with  news  that  the  Indians  were 
on  the  rear  of  those  that  came  from  the 
mouth  of  Huron,  and  that  men,  women 
and  children  were  running  in  every  direc- 
tion through  the  woods.  Our  women  at 
this  report  were  very  much  terrified.  We 
consulted  together  a  few  moments,  and 
agreed  to  fetch  up  the  horses,  which  were 
three  in  number,  and  put  on  as  many 
women  and  children  as  we  could,  and  start 
through  the  woods  nine  miles  to  this  place. 
Accordingly  we  all  started  but  two,  who 
staid  behind  to  take  care  of  the  wagons. 
We  passed  on,  some  with  lights,  and  some 
with  children  on  their  backs,  and  the  wo- 
men crying.  In  this  situation  we  trav- 
eled between  three  and  four  miles,  when 
wo  stopped  and  held  another  council,  upon 
the  result  of  which  it  was  agreed  that  a 
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Mr.  Marsh  and  myself  should  go  back  to 
the  wagons,  and  the  rest  go  on.  Accord- 
ingly we  departed  Monday  morning,  and 
all  well.  We  that  were  left  set  out  with 
our  teams  for  this  place,  where  we  arrived 
about  the  middle  of  the  afternoon.  We 
found  ourselves  all  in  tolerable  spirits,  con- 
sidering the  fatigues  of  our  journey. 

Since  we  arrived  here  we  have  heard  the 
report  of  Indians  on  our  rear  was  false. 
What  gave  the  alarm  to  our  rear  was  a 
p^rty  that  was  coming  through  the  woods 
and  got  lost.  They  halloed  and  shouted, 
that  they  might  find  the  road.    The  num- 


ber of  inhabitants  that  have  got  through 
and  are  on  the  road,  are  computed  at  four 
hundred.  We  understand  they  have  suf- 
fered very  miich.  Many  of  them  left  their 
places  without  any  provisions.  Some  of 
them  were  sick  when  they  started.  One 
woman  that  had  been  confined  but  three 
weeks,  carried  two  children  and  suckled 
them  to  keep  them  from  starving,  without 
having  anything  to  eat  herself.  We  have 
heard  of  the  Indians  killing  but  few  as  yet. 

In  haste,  I  am  yours,  &c., 

L.  COE. 


.MO'-I  .J 
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Of  the  Hon.  F.  W.  FOWLER,  of  xMilan,  Continued.    (See  No.  2  Fire  Land  Pioneer.) 


FIRST  SETTLERS  IN  AVERY,  NOW  MILAN. 

Those  who  settled  in  the  township,  with 
ffirnilics,  prior  to  the  war  of  1812,  with 
England,  were  the  following :  In  the  first 
Section,  Hosmer  Merry,  Reuben  Pixley,  and 
G.  Harvey.  In  the  second  Section,  David 
Abbott,  David  Barret^,  Jared  Ward,  Elijah 
Pollock,  James  Leach,  Xathaniel  Ghnes,  Al- 
exander Mason,  and  A.  Collins.  In  the 
third  Section,  Thomas  Jeffrey,  Jdsiah  Smith, 
Win.  Smith,  Phinejis  Tillotson,  George  Col- 
vin,  Dedamus  Kinney,  Elijah  Kinney,  Ste- 
phen Kinney  and  David  Smith;  and  in  the 
fourth  Section,  Charles  Parker,  Winslow 
Perry,  James  Pa}  ne,  W.  Hubbard,  James 
Guthrie,  Wm.  Howard,  A.  Wilson  and  a 
Mr.  Eldrido-e.  The  number,  includino;  un- 
married  men,  was  about  two  hundred  and 
twenty-five.  Of  all  these,  I  can  now  (Jan. 
1859)  find  only  the  following,  surviving  and 
living  in  the  township,  viz:  Mrs.  Lucy  Ste- 
vens and  Mrs.  Sally  Demund,  daughters  of 
David  Abbott,  Elam  Ward,  son  of  Jared 
^Vard,  Esther  Smith,  daughter  of  Josiah 
^niith,  Mrs.  Root,  daughter  of  Phineas 
liilotson,  and  Aman<la  Williams,  dau(i-hter 

Winslow  Perry ;  in  addition  to  myself. 

ROADS. 

Tlie  first  wagon  road  in  the  township  was 
^ut  out  and  cleared  by  Ebenezer  Hays  and 


myself,  in  the  winter  of  1810-1].  It  com- 
menced at  the  mouth  of  Huron  River,  on 
the  East  side,  where  the  road  is  now  trav- 
eled— thence  up  the  river  to  tlie  Abbot  farm 
— thence  Southerly  past  tlie  farms  of  Ebe- 
nezer and  Ilosmer  Merry,  and  that  of  Gur- 
diu  Perrin,  near  where  the  road  is  still  trav- 
eled, till  we  struck  the  North  and  South 
section  line  of  the  township  of  Norwalk — 
we  followed  this  section  line  to  the  State 
road  which  we  cut  out  the  summer  before, 
leading  from  the  lake  to  the  South  hue  of 
the  Fire  Lands. 

.  The  same  winter  we  opened  what  was 
then  called  ttie  Columbia  Road.  It  began 
on  the  East  side  of  Huron  River,  where  the 
East  and  W\^st  section  hne  intersects  it — 
thence  Easterly  on  that  line,  and  in  the 
same  direction  to  the  Ejxst  line  of  the  Fire 
Land,  where  it  joined  the  West  termination 
of  a  road  from  Columbia  in  Lorain  county. 

Another  road  was  laid  out  the  next  spring, 
in  the  west  patt  of  the  township,  by  Jabez 
Wright,  Jared  Ward  and  Charles  Barnum. 
It  c<  immenced  on  the  lake  sliore  on  the  West 
side  of  Huron  River,  and  thence  Southerly, 
past  the  respective  farms  of  Wright  and 
Ward,  to  the  residence  of  Charles  Piu  ker, 
on  the  West  side  of  Huron  River,  in  the 
fourth  section  of  Avery,  nov/  Milan  town- 
ship, thence  it  continued  up  tlio  River  to 
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MonroevTLlle — thence  Southerly  to  New  Ha- 
ven, nearly  on  the  same  line  of  the  present 
traveled  road.  That  part  of  this  road  be- 
tween Parker  s  and  the  mouth  of  Huron 
River  was  not  opened  till  after  the  war,  and 
at  this  time  a  Httle  portion  of  it  is  used  as 
a  pubhc  highway. 

FIRST  DEATH. 

The  first  dcatlis  in  the  township  occurred 
in  the  summer  of  1811.  One  was  a  child 
of  George  Miller,  and  another,  the  child  of 
David  Barrett. 

FIRST  ALARM  OF  THE  SETTLERS. 

In  the  summer  and  fall  of  1811,  fears 
were  generally  entertained  by  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  country,  of  serious  troubles 
from  the  Indians.  It  was  known  that  large 
numbers  of  them  were  collecting  at  Fort 
Maiden  in  June  of  that  year.  Part  of  those 
living  at  the  "  hidian  "  (now  Milan)  "Vil- 
lage," and  along  the  Huron  River,  left  for 
tlie  same  fort  about  that  time.  On  the  ar- 
rival of  the  savages  at  the  fort,  they  Avcre 
supplied  with  large  quantities  of  arms  and 
ammunition.  From  these  movements,  we 
were  well  satisfied  that  war  was  contempla- 
ted in  some  section  of  the  country.  No 
more  however  wac  heard  of  them  until  news 
reached  us  of  a  battle  between  Gen.  Harri- 
son's army,  and  the  Indians,  which  occurred 
on  the  7th  of  November  following.  It  was 
soon  known  that  the  arms  used  by  the  In- 
dians, in  that  battle,  were  the  same  they 
had  received  from  the  British  at  Maiden. 
The  result  of  that  battle  served  to  quiet  the 
pcoi)le  for  a  short  time,  or  till  next  spring. 

FIRST  ORGANIZATION  OF  TWE   MILITIA,  AND 
INCIDENTS. 

The  fin-it  military  company  on  the  Fire 
Lands  w?is  formed  in  the  fall  of  1811. 
David  Barrett  was  Captain,  in  the  spring  of 
1812.  The  first  Saturday  in  April  was 
fixed  by  law  for  company  muster.  On  that 
day,  the  company  met  at  John  B.  Flem- 
raonds,  on  the  east  side  of  Huron  River, 


about  ten  miles  from  the  lake.  While  on 
duty,  an  express  arrived  from  Ogontz  Place 
(now  Sandusky,)  that  Michael  Gibbs  and  a 
man  by  the  name  of  Buel  were  murdered 
the  night  before  by  some  Indian,  at  their 
cabin  about  a  mile  east  of  Ogontz  Place, 
on  the  trail  leading  to  Huron.  If  my  mem- 
ory serves  me,  Samuel  Pettengiil  brought 
tbis  information,  who  at  the  time  resided 
with  a  Mr.  Nash,  at  the  Ogontz  Place. 
Pettengiil  informed  us  that  he  was  at  Gibbs' 
house  the  day  before,  when  Gibbs  and 
Buel  engaged  to  go  with  him,  the  next  day, 
to  Huron,  to  attend  company  muster.  They 
were  all  members  of  the  company.  As 
agreed,  Pettengiil  next  morning  started  for 
Huron,  and  called  for  Gibbs  and  Buel.  On 
reachnig  the  cabin  he  found  them  both  mur- 
dered. Pettengiil  wjxs  so  frightened  that  he 
dare  not  follow  the  trail  to  Huron,  but  re- 
turned to  Nash's,  and,  I  think,  took  to  a 
canoe,  and  reached  Huron  by  water.  The 
company  was  at  once  dismissed,  and  the 
drum  beat  for  volunteers  to  go  in  pursuit  of 
the  Indians,  and  take  care  of  the  dead. 
The  com])any,  being  well  armed  for  the  en- 
terprise, turned  out  to  a  man.  Some  spec- 
tators equipped  themselves  and  joined  us. 
About  middle  afternoon,  we  took  up  our 
march  under  the  command  of  Capt.  Bar- 
rett. Crossing  the  river,  we  followed  the 
trail  which  lead  from  Huron  to  Ogontz 
Place.  Our  march  was  slow  through  the 
woods  and  grass,  not  knowing  what  we 
mio-ht  meet.  We  arrived  at  the  scene  of 
the  murder  about  sun  down.  One  of  th-* 
murdered  was  found  in  the  house,  and  th'' 
other  a  short  distance  from  it  in  the  brusi). 
The  latter  was  removed  to  the  house.  Our 
company  was  then  divided,  a  part  keepiii-' 
guard  over  the  dead,  and  the  remainder 
proceeded  to  the  house  of  Jonas  GibL-. 
(a  bi  other  of  the  one  mui-dered)  to  see 
what  had  been  the  fate  of  him  and  hi.-^ 
family.  It  was  now  dark,  and  wo  aj'- 
proached  the  house  with  caution,  as 
could  discover  no  lights.    On  haihng  tli' 
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house  however,  we  found  to  our  great  joy, 
that  Mr.  Gibbs  and  family  were  all  alive  and 
well.  They  knew  nothing  of  the  murder. 
We  now  concluded  to  place  a  guard  around 
the  house,  and  remain  till  next  morning. 
We  were  not  molested  during  the  night,  and 
early  the  next  day,  all  proceeded  again  to 
the  place  of  murder.  They  were  buried  in 
as  decent  a  manner  as  the  circumstances 
wouM  allow  of.  A  council  was  now  held 
as  to  the  best  means  of  detection  of  the 
murderers.  It  was  concluded  to  di\'ide  the 
company — one  party  to  cross  the  ba}',  and 
folloNV  up  the  lake,  and  the  olher  to  go  by 
way  of  Lower  Sandusky,  and  both  meet  at 
the  Maumec  Rapids.  The  party  that  cross- 
ed the  bay  proceeded  to  the  vicinity  of 
Portage  River,  where  they  met  with  one 
John  Flemmond,  an  old  Indian  trader.  He 
understood  the  Indian  language.  Through 
his  assistance,  they  learned,  from  the  Indi- 
ans residing  there,  who  were  probably  the 
Tijurderers.  One  of  those  suspected  was 
near  by.  He  was  anested,  and  some  of 
Gibbs  and  Buels  clothing  were  found  upon 
him.  His  name  was  John  Omick.  Flem- 
mond was  acquainted  with  him,  and  through 
his  influence,  Omick  was  induced  to  confess 
the  crime,  and  to  relate  the  whole  circum- 
stances attending  the  muider.  lie  told 
who  was  with  him  in  committing  the  deed. 
They  were  another  Indian  by  the  name  of 
Seino,  and  an  Indian  boy,  about  fourteen 
years  of  age,  who  took  no  part  in  the  act. 
He  also  informed  Flemmond  where  Semo 
lived,  on  the  Maumee  River.  This  infor- 
niation  lead  to  the  arrest  of  Semo,  who  was 
brought  to  Lower  Sandusky.  By  some 
n^-glect  of  his  guard,  he  there  escaped,  and 
returned  to  the  Maumee.  Our  men  pur- 
i^ued  him,  and  by  the  assistance  of  other 
Indians  he  was  retaken.  The  Indians  told 
'"^ino  that  0?nick  h:id  confessed  the  whole 
truth.  On  learning  this,  he  well  knew  what 
^li^  fate  was,  and  one  night  while  under 
U'uard,  he,  by  some  means,  got  hold  of  a 
^lun,  and  shot  his  own  brains  out.  Omick 


was  tried  at  Cleveland,  found  guilty,  and 
was  hung  on  the  26th  day  of  June,  1812. 
After  his  confession  of  the  crime  to  Flem- 
mond, he  wanted  to  be  taken  out,  and  shot 
by  the  guard,  of  which  I  was  one.  He 
could  not  bear  the  thought  of  hanging. 
When  Flemmond  told  him  that  CQukl  not 
be  done,  he,  with  great  earnestness  and  sin- 
cerity, implored  the  Divine  being  for  mercy 
for  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes. 

INCIDENTS   OF  THE  WAR  OF  1812. 

At  the  time  of  the  commencement  of  the 
war  in  1812  with  Britain,  Gen.  Hull  was 
Governor  of  Michigan  Territory,  and  resi- 
ded at  Detroit.  He  was  appointed  Com- 
mander-in-Chief of  the  noi  th-western  army. 
On  the  12th  of  July  of  that  year  he  crossed 
the  River  at  Detroit  into  Canada,  with  a 
force  of  two  thous-uid  men,  regulars  and 
volunteers.  Ills  purpose  was  to  take  Fort 
Maiden,  eighteen  miles  below,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  River.  On  entering  the  Canadas  he 
issued  a  proc'amation,  inviting  the  inhabi- 
tants to  join  his  standard,  and  insuring  them 
protection  from  the  British  leader.  Many 
of  the  inhabitants  accepted  the  protiered 
protection,  and  joined  his  army.  But  they 
soon  had  occasion  to  regret  the  hasty  act, 
as  they  were  called  to  suti'er  the  penalty  of 
British  law. 

Hull  remained  in  Canada  for  about  a 
month,  without  making  any  attack  upon 
Maiden,  or  doing  anything  to  signalize 
American  arms.  About  that  time,  news 
reached  him  that  the  British  and  Indians 
had  taken  the  Fort  at  Mackanaw.  He  or- 
dered an  immediate  retreat  back  to  Detroit, 
and  on  the  IGth  of  August  (1812)  he  sur- 
rendered the  Territory,  and  the  whole 
American  army  then  to  Gen.  Brock,  the 
British  Commander,  without  the  tiring  of  a 
gun,  or  attempting  any  other  resi^>tance. 
By  this  sudden,  and  wholly  unex})ected 
event,  the  scattered  inhabitants  of  North- 
ern Ohio  were  left  to  the.  tender  mercies  of 
the  Britisli  and  their  sav-ige  allies.    In  a 
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day  or  two  after  the  capitulatioD,  the  red 
coats  were  discovered  landiiig  men  upon 
the  shore  of  the  lake,  a  short  distance  above 
the  mouth  of  the  Huron  River.  Express 
was  sent  instantly  through  the  country,  war- 
ning the  inhabitants  of  their  imminent  dan- 
ger— for  (said  the  express)  the  British  and 
Indians  are  upon  us,  to  murder  the  people 
and  plunder  the  country.  The  flight  was 
mstantaneous  and  universal;  all  directing 
their  course  southerly,  and  all  sought  to 
gain  the  State  road  leading  to  Mansfield, 
the  only  one  then  open  in  that  direction. 
So  sudden  and  great  was  the  alarm,  and 
precipitate  the  flight,  that  many  families 
took  hardly  sufficient  provisions  and  cloth- 
ing for  their  comfort,  on  their  way  to 
a  ]>lace  of  safety.  The  point  of  general 
rendezvous  was  at  Avery  (now  Milan)  and 
by  the  time  we  reached  the  State  road, 
night  overtook  us.  We  however  continued 
on  under  cover  of  the  darkness.  By  this 
time  the  company  had  increased  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  road  was  thronged  for  half 
a  mile  in  lenglh.  About  midnight,  men, in 
uniform,  with  packs  on  their  backs,  but 
without  arms,  were  discovered  in  our  rear. 
"Word  was  instantly  passed  through  ihe  line, 
calling  for  a  halt.  A  committee  of  inves- 
tigation was  appointed  to  ascertain,  if  possi- 
ble, the  true  condition  of  matters.  But  be- 
fore information  of  the  result  could  be  com- 
municated, many  were  so  oveiwhelemed 
with  fright  that  they  fled  to  the  woods  for 
safety.  Soon,  however,  all  things  were  sat- 
isfactorily explained.  The  pack  men  in  our 
rear  proved  to  be  a  portion  of  Hulfs  sur- 
rendered troops.  Having  been  landed  on 
the  beach  of  the  lake  from  British  boats  and 
vessels,  they  were  quietly  making  their  way 
home,  in  the  interior  and  southern  part  of 
the  State.  It  was  one  of  the  terms  of  ca- 
pitulation that  our  army  sh(  uld  be  sent 
home  to  Ohio  without  molestation ;  and 
they  were  landed  on  the  shore  of  Lake 
Erie  at  different  points.  These  facts  being 
-  made  known,  all  that  remained  to  hear  the 


report  of  the  committee,  became,  in  a  meas- 
ure, quieted,  and  passed  the  night  as  com- 
fortably as  circumstances  would  permit. 
In  the  morning,  after  general  consultation, 
a  greater  part  of  the  company  concluded  to 
continue  on  their  way  to  Mansfield.  About 
half  of  the  families  of  Avery,  however,  re- 
turned to  their  homes;  and  during  that  day, 
secured  their  effects,  the  best  way  they 
could,  and  then  passed  down  the  lake;  some 
by  water,  and  some  by  teams  by'land.  At 
Black  River,  our  company  had  so  much  in- 
creased in  number,  it  was  concluded  to  have 
a  council  to  consider  what  steps  were  most 
desirable  to  be  taken  to  protect  our  lives 
and  our  property.  It  was  proposed  to  form 
a  company,  and  return  to  Huron,  as  a  fron- 
tier guard,  until  troo})s  could  be  sent  to  our 
relief.  The  question  then  passed  around — 
who  would  go  ?  All  present ,  replied  at 
once — we  will  all  be  enrolled.  A  proper 
number  were  designated  to  accompany  the 
families  to  places  of  safety  in  the  interior. 
The  rest,  to  the  number  of  between  forty  and 
fifty,  enrolled  themselves  in  the  volunteer 
company.  We  chose  as  our  officers,  Jos- 
eph Quigley,  of  Black  River,  Captain,  and 
Da\  id  Barrett,  of  Avery,  Lieutenant.  Be- 
ing thus  organized,  and  equipping  ourselves 
as  thoroughly  as  means  would  allow,  for 
the  campaign,  on  the  12th  of  August,  we 
took  up  our  line  of  march  for  Huron  River. 

There  we  took  possession  of  a  block  and 
ware  house,  in  which  were  stored  a  quantity 
of  public  property  and  provisions,  designed 
for  Hull's  arm}',  at  Detroit,  before  his  sur- 
render. Two  or  three  days  after  our  arri- 
val, a  large  drove  of  cattle  was  driven  to 
that  point,  under  the  direction  and  care  of 
Frederick  Fally,  of  Margaretta,  and  Eli 
Bond,  of  Grand  River.  The  cattle  had 
been  purchased  by  these  gentleman  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  State,  and  they  wem 
driving  them  to  Detroit.  They  had  reached 
the  North'line  of  the  State,  and  entered  the 
tcri'itory  of  Michigan,  when  intelligence 
reached  them  of  Hull's  surrender,  which  in- 
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eluded  all  public  property  within  the  terri- 
ritory.  Fally  and  Bond,  at  the  risk  of  their 
own  hves,  undertook  to  save  the  drove. — 
Thev  succeeded  in  gettinfT  them  back  across 
the  Maumee  River,  on  the  return,  and  hast- 
ily drove  the  cattle  into  the  swamp,  some 
distance  south  of  the  River.  As  good 
luck  would  have  it,  a  heavy  thunder  storm 
of  hail  and  rain  immediately  followed  the 
crossing  of  the  River,  which  completely  oblit- 
erated the  tracks  of  the  drove.  No  signs 
of  the  crossing  of  the  cattle  were  to  be  seen 
at  the  water's  edge.  The  British  had  heard 
of  the  drove  of  cattle,  being  on  the  way  to 
Detroit,  and  dispatched  a  band  of  soldiers 
and  Indians  to  intercept  them.  They  ar- 
rived at  the  Maumee  about  three  hours  af- 
ter the  cattle  had  re-crossed  that  River. — 
They  made  enquiry  about  the  cattle,  of 
Amos  Spafford,  who  resided  near  the  cross- 
ing. He  told  them  that  the  cattle  were 
driven  across  the  River  three  days  before. 
Discoverinfj  no  fresh  tracks,  or  sifjns  of  the 
movement  of  cattle,  entire  credit  was  given 
to  the  account  of  Maj.  Spatibrd;  and  with- 
out farther  search,  the  squad  returned  to 
Detroit.  At  the  same  time  the  men  and 
cattle  were  not  five  miles  from  the  river. 
On  reaching  Huron,  the  drove  was  put  un- 
der the  care  of  Capt.  Quigley  and  his  com- 
pany, and  pastured  upon  the  openings  for 
about  two  weeks.  About  this  time  Capt. 
Clark  Parker,  of  Mentor,  Geauga  county, 
came  to  our  assistance,  with  a  company  of 
volunteers.  In  a  day  or  two,  another  com- 
pany arrived,  under  command  of  Harvey 
Murry,  of  Cleveland.  Between  the  5th  and 
10th  of  September,  I  think  it  was,  Gen. 
Simon  Perkins  arrived  with  the  main  army. 
Capt.  Clark  Parker,  with  his  company,  was 
How  stationed  on  the  farm  of  h  s  brother, 
Charles  Parker,  in  the  4th  Section  of  Ave- 
ry, who  had  built  a  block  house  there,  and 
commanded  a  company  of  Rangers.  Gen. 
Perkins  immediately  commenced  building  a 
Fort  on  the  Lake  Shore,  in  the  wilderness, 
About  three  miles  East  of  Huron  River, 


where  Judge  Meeker  afterwards  resided. 
This  was  called  "  Fort  Nonsense ! "  A 
more  injudicious  point  could  not  have  been 
selected  on  the  whole  lake  shore.  It  was 
open  to  attack  from  both  land  and  water. 
After  being  bored  for  a  few  days,  by  his  old 
acquantances  in  this  section,  on  account  of 
his  skill  in  engineering,  the  General  conclu- 
ded to  change  his  position.  Accordingly 
he  removed  his  army  to  a  point  on  the 
East  side  of  the  Huron  River,  on  lands  of 
Ebenezer  Merry,  in  the  township  of  Avery. 
It  took  the  name  of  ^*  Camp  Avery T  All 
things  being  thus  arranged  for  the  defense 
of  the  country,  the  General  permitted  Capt. 
Quigley  to  disband  his  company,  as  its  mem- 
bers resided  in  the  vicinity.  This  was  on 
condition  that  we  would  be  still  subject  to 
his  call  in  case  of  necessity.  Thus  we 
went  to  our  own  homes,  to  tike  care  of,  and 
protect  our  own  property. 

SKIRMISH  WITH  THE  INDIANS. 

On  the  28th  day  of  September,  our  spies 
discovered  Indians  on  the  peninsula,  across 
Sandusky  Bay.  When  the  news  n cached 
Perkin's  Camp,  the  drums  beat  for  volun- 
teers to  go  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy.  About 
a  hundred  turned  out  for  the  expedition. 
The  greater  number  of  them  were  inhabi- 
tants of  the  neighborhood.  I  was  at  the 
time,  piloting  the  scouts,  otherwise  I  should, 
no  doubt,  have  been  among  the  number. 
The  Captain  of  this  volunteer  company, 
was  a  man  by  tlie  name  of  Colton,  and 
rightly  named.  They  crossed  Sandusky 
Bay  on  the  29th.  Leaving  a  small  guard 
in  charge  of  the  boats,  the  company  went 
in  pursuit  of  the  Indians.  They  took  the 
trail  which  led  to  a  point  on  the  South- 
west side  of  the  Peninsula,  called  "  the  Two 
Harlorsr  These  movements  were  seen  by 
the  Indians,  who  consequently  concealed 
themselves  in  the  grass  and  bushes,  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  trail.  At  the  proper  time, 
the  Indians  rose  in  a  body,  and  fired  upon 
the  party,  before  they  had  been  even  sus- 
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pected.  The  party  were  of  course  taken 
by  surprise.  Some  were  killed  upon  the 
spot,  and  othei-s  wounded.  Some  time 
elapsed  before  the  Company  could  be  prop- 
erly arranged  for  action.  At  length  the 
enemy  was  drawn  out  from  their  ambush, 
and  a  general  fight  ensued.  In  the  midst 
of  the  battle,  a  part  of  our  men  disgrace- 
fully left  the  field,  and  made  for  the  boats. 
Seizing  the  boats  they  put  with  all  speed  for 
the  opposite  shore ;  gaining  which,  they  fled 
to  '*  Camp  Avery r  Forty  or  fifty  of  our 
men  were  left  to  the  mercy  of  the  enraged 
savages,  and  they  must  either  submit  to  be 
massacred,  or  fight  their  way  clear.  They 
fought  bravely  till  overpowered  by  superior 
nnmbers,  when  all  made  their  way  to  the 
boats.  Finding  the  boats  here  gone,  the 
only  alternative  was  to  defend  themselves 
the  best  way  they  could.  To  this  end  they 
retreated  to  a  log  house  nearby,  which  they 
gained,  and  there  defended  themselves 
throdgh  the  night.  In  the  morning,  the 
Indians  moved  off",  in  a  manner  indicatinor 
a  final  departure,  hoping  by  this  feint,  to 
draw  our  men  from  the  house.  But  our 
men  were  wise  and  cautious,  as  well  as 
brave.  The  Indians,  finding  this  project 
unavailing  to  draw  our  men  from  their  j>lace 
of  defense,  finally  abandoned  the  contest, 
and  went  up  the  lake. 

On  reaching  Camp  Avery,  the  inglori- 
ous deserters  gave  such  account  of  the  utter 
exposure  of  their  brethren  left  behind,  that 
no  doubt  existed  in  the  mind  of  General 
Perkins,  that  all  left  behind  were  either 
killed  or  taken  prisoners.  A  proposition 
was  made  for  a  general  turn  out  from  the 
Camp  to  go  and  ascertain  the  fate  of  those 
left  fighting  for  their  fives.  But  the  Gene- 
ral did  not  favor  the  proposition,  and  the 
project  was  given  up.  But  an  express  was, 
the  same  night,  started  for  Cleveland,  with 
the  news.  The  messenger  reached  Black 
River  by  the  next  morning,  and  while  there 
taking  some  refreshment,  he  related  the 
whole  matter  to  John  S.  Reed  and  Captain 


Quigley.  On  learning  that  none  had  been 
sent  from  the  Camp  to  learn  the  fate  of 
those  left  fighting  off  the  savages,  Quigley 
and  Reed  instandy  started  off  for  the  field 
of  the  battle.  They  called  on  every  man 
they  met  ^^ith  to  ynn  them,  and  on  their 
whole  route,  no  one  refused  the  call.  On 
arriving  at  the  mouth  of  Huron  River,  they 
there  met  with  Amos  Spaftord,  Esq.,  from 
Maumee,  removing  his  family  to  Cleveland 
in  two  boats.  On  request  of  Reed  and 
Quigley,  Mr.  Spafford  at  once  unloaded 
his  boats  on  the  beach.  It  was  now  in  the 
evening,  and  the  lake  was  smooth.  All 
taking  to  the  boats,  they  gained  the  Penin- 
sula in  the  vicinity  of  Bull's  Island,  after  mid- 
night. Secreting  themselves  as  well  as  pos- 
sible, they  waited  for  day  light.  At  dawn 
of  day,  they  made  for  the  house,  where 
they  found,  to  the  joy  of  their  anxious  hearts, 
thi)'ty-seven  of  our  brave  men,  all  alive — 
though  weak  from  want  of  food.  They 
had  eat  nothing  for  three  days. 

The  killed  were — Mr.  Ramsdeh,  Daniel 
Mingus,  and  Alexander  Mason.  Those 
wounded  were — Judge  Eldred,  (severely) 
Mr.  Manehan,  (slighUy)  and  Capt.  Rams- 
dell,  a  Revolutionary  soldier.  The  Litter 
was  in  such  condition  that  he  had  to  be  car- 
ried upon  a  litter  to  the  boats.  By  the 
perseverance  of  Captain  Quigley  and  John 
S.  Reed,  all  the  living  were  speedily  cared 
for  and  relieved.  They  were  all  brought 
to  the  Camp.  After  his  recovery  from  his 
wounds,  Manehan  was  dismissed  from  the 
army,  to  return  home.  On  his  way  be- 
tween the  Camp  and  the  Cuyahoga  Port- 
age, he  was  murdered  by  Indians. 

During  the  winter  following,  the  army 
removed  from  Camp  Avery.  While  there, 
those  residing  in  the  vicinity  had  a  double 
task  to  perferm,  in  guaiding  their  fives 
against  attacks  h'om  the  Indians,  and  to 
protect  their  property  from  being  plundered 
by  the  soldiers.  David  Barret  and  my.-elf 
resided  at  a  place  known  as  the  Wngoner 
farm,  on  Huron  River,  about  halt  a  mile 
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from  the  Camp.  Barret  was  in  the  army. 
I  hired  a  man  to  stay  with  me,  to  assist  in 
protecting  the  stock,  and  the  gi-ain  on  the 
farm.  Indians  were  prowHng-  about  the 
country,  committing  murders  and  thefts 
every  chance  they  could  get.  These  dep- 
redations were  mainly  committed  by  Indi- 
ans, who  resided  here  before  the  war,  and 
had  gone  to  Canada  at  the  commencement 
of  hostih'ties.  They  were  acquainted  with 
the  inhabitants,  and  such  as  any  of  them 
had  had  difficulties  with,  were  sure  to  be 
murdered  the  first  opportunity.  Two  men, 
by  the  names  of  Seymour  and  Pixley,  left 
Capt.  Parker's  block  house  one  morning  to 
cut  a  bee  tree,  at  a  httle  distance.  Sey- 
mour was  shot,  and  Pixley  tiiken  prisoner 
by  Indians,  with  whom  the  laiter  was  well 
acquainted,  and  with  whom  he  had  often 
traded.  While  the  army  was  at  Camp 
Avery,  these  Indians  were  lurking  about, 
and  every  few  nights  there  was  an  alarm  at 
Camp.    Whenever  the  alarm  guns  were 


fired  at  Camp,  myself  and  comrade  would 
retreat  from  the  house  to  the  bush,  first 
tieing  the  watch  dog  in  the  house,  that  he 
might  give  warning  in  case  Indians  should 
approach.  By  this  means,  we  expected  to 
gain  the  first  fire  upon  them. 

"  IN^DIAN  VILLAGE." 

Where  Milan  Village  now  is,  was  an  In- 
dian \nllage ;  and  when  I  first  came  to  the 
township,  there  were  eight  to  ten  hundred 
Indians  hving  at  the  Village,  and  on  the 
river  within  the  township;  and  when  war 
was  declared,  those  that  had  not  joined  the 
British,  were  taken  to  Greento\\T],  in  Rich- 
land county,  for  their  own  safety,  and  that 
of  the  whites. 

P.  S. — I  was  one  of  the  first  settlers 
upon  the  Fire  Lands;  and  I  will  very  cheer- 
fully answer  any  inquiries  relative  to  the 
first  settlements,  or  any  incidents  that  trans- 
pired prior  to  the  war  of  1812,  that  may 
be  within  my  knowledge. 


MEIMOIRS  OF  TOWNSHIPS.— NEW  HAVEN. 


BY  A.  G.  STEWART,  Esq. 


The  name  of  this  township  has  never 
been  chanjxed.  It  was  so  named  after  New 
Haven,  Connecticut,  from  the  fact  that 
nearly  all  of  the  settlers  were  from  that 
State,  and  one  of  the  principal  land  hold- 
ers, who  inherited  or  purchased  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  land  in  the  township  from  the 
original  grantees  of  the  soil,  lived  in  New 
Haven,  Conn.  It  is  mostly  a  level  town- 
ship, but  in  some  places  rolling.    The  soil 

the  South- Western  part  is  a  black  sandy 
loam, — in  the  North  and  Easteru  part  it 
13  more  of  a  clay  soil,  or  clay  mixed  with 
^nd.  There  is  a  stone  quarry  in  the  South- 
^''n  part,  known  as  Culps  Quany,  from 


which  large  amounts  of  stone  have  been 
taken  for  building  pui-poses,  and  is  still  be- 
ing worked;  the  layers  of  stone  are  thin, 
and  more  suited  for  flagging  or  foundations, 
than  for  heavy  block  work.  It  has  been  an 
important  addition  to  the  wealth  and  con- 
venience of  the  township,  and  has  furnished, 
and  does  to  this  day,  building  materials  for 
settlers  far  and  near.  The  principal  water 
course  in  the  township,  is  the  Huron  River, 
having  its  source  a  few  miles -South  of  the 
Southern  boundary  of  the  township,  and 
runuin<x  North  and  East  throui^h  the  East- 
ern  part  of  the  township,  thence  North 
until  it  finds  an  outlet  into  Lake  Erie,  at 
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Huron.  It  increases  in  size  quite  rapidly. 
At  the  point  where  its  waters  iBrst  enter 
the  township,  we  find  it  quite  a  small  rivu- 
let, hardly  capable  at  any  season  of  the 
year  of  seriously  impeding  the  travel  even 
of  pedesti'ians.  It  receives  a  considerable 
accession  to  its  waters  before  leaving  the 
township, — the  first  of  which  of  any  impor- 
tance is  called  Rice's  Run,  which  puts  in 
from  the  East  and  intersects  the  river  du- 
ring the  fii-st  two  miles  of  its  travel,  within 
the  boundaries  mentioned ;  the  second  is  a 
stream  having  its  source  in  the  extreme 
South-Western  limits  of  the  township,  run- 
ning North-East  until  it  intei'sects  the  river, 
at  a  point  one  mile  Xorth-East  of  the  cen- 
ter of  the  to\Miship,  and  in  its  whole  course, 
from  its  source  to  its  outlet,  it  is  not  more 
than  three  miles  in  length. 

It  drains  a  large  extent  of  level  flat  prai- 
rie or  marsh  lands,  for  this  reason  is  called 
and  known  as  the  ISIarsh  River,  and  ^^hen 
its  waters  mingle  with  those  of  the  l  iver,  it 
pours  in  a  volume  almost  equal  to  the  river 
itself.  At  the  present  day,  fish  of  any  con- 
siderable size  are  not  found  in  these  waters, 
but  as  early  as  1815,  before  dams  were 
built  to  obstruct  their  passage,  we  are  told 
by  the  best  authority,  that  fish  were  taken 
in  this  township  of  a  size  almost  too  incredi- 
ble for  belief..  Muscalonge  that  would 
weigh  twenty  pounds,  and  other  very  large 
fish  were  frequently  caught.  The  living  of 
the  early  settlers  was  principally  fish,  veni- 
son, and  wild  turkeys,  the  two  last  named 
articles  the  Indians  would  brins:  in,  ino-reat 
abundance,  packed  upon  horses,  to  exchange 
or  barter  for  whatever  the  settlers  had  to 
spare.  Originally,  this  township  bore  a 
very  heavy  growth  of  timber,  and  this  tim- 
ber land  was  divided  into  two  distinct  class- 
es, the  oak  and  beach  lands.  This  line  is 
plainly  and  distinctly  marked,  so  that  no 
one  can  be  mistaken  in  regard  to  it, — and 
follows  the  river  in  all  its  tortuous  winding's. 

On  the  East  bank  is  a  heavy  growth  of 


beach,  and  on  the  West,  oak,  hickory,  aish^ 
maple,  and  other  hard  timber. 

The  Southern  boundary  of  this  town- 
ship forms  the  fine  between  Huron  and 
Richland  counties,  and  is  very  near  the 
dividing  ridge  that  separates  the  waters  that 
run  respectively  toward  the  Ohio  River  and 
Lake  Erie. 

In  the  South-Western  part  of  the  town- 
ship there  is  a  large  extent  of  prairie  or 
mai-sh  lands.  These  lands  have  long  been 
used  for  grazing  purposes,  and  large  num- 
bers of  cattle  are  subsisted  entirely  upon 
them  and  the  hay  it  produces.  The  grass, 
is  coarse  and  wild,  but  furnishes  a  good  and 
wholesome  forage  for  cattle,  and  large 
amounts  of  it  are  cut  and  preserved  for 
\\inter  use.  These  lands  embrace  about 
3000  acres,  and  have,  until  quite  recently, 
been  left  in  common,  but  at  present  are 
being  purchased  by  resident?,  drained  and 
fenced;  and  there  is  but  little  d<jubt  that 
they  can  be  made  dry  and  subject  to  til- 
lage. 

At  an  early  day  there  were  to  be  seen  the 
remains  of  an  ancient  fortification,  situated 
in  the  western  j)art,  and  within  the  boun- 
daries of  the  town  plat,  on  property  owned 
by  the  heirs  ol  David  Dow.  Its  embank- 
ments were  in  a  circular  form,  plainly  and 
distinctly  marked,  and  trees  of  a  large  size 
were  growing  upon  them.  Those  embank- 
ments and  remains  have  now  entirely  dis-' 
appeared,  and  their  place  is  only  remem- 
bered by  tlie  early  settlers  Avho  have  wan- 
dered over  them  before  the  plowshare  of 
civilization  had  obhterated  them  forever. 

There  were  no  Indian  villages  or  settle- 
ments within  this  township,  as  far  as  can 
now  be  ascertained,  but  there  were  nume- 
rous bands  going  and  coming  continually 
from  the  neighboi'ing  Wyandotte  settle- 
ments, and  on  the  Eastern  bank  of  the  river 
there  is  said  to  have  been  an  Indian  bury- 
ing ground. 

The  first  settlement  made  in  this  town- 
ship, was  sometime  before  the  war  with 
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Great  Britain,  supposed  to  be  in  1810-11, 
by  Caleb  Palnaer,  a  surveyor,  whoso  pro- 
fession brought  him  into  this  part  of  the 
country,  although  he  then  lived  in  Triini- 
bull  county.  A  small  settlement  was  then 
made,  and  Palmer  put  up  the  first  log  house 
raised  in  the  township  in  1811,  about  one 
mile  North-East  of  the  present  village,  on 
the  East  side  of  the  road  leading  to  Nor- 
walk,  on  the  North  l)ank  of  the  ^larsh  Run, 
and  on  land  now  owned  by  Russell  Curtiss. 

The  war  bieaking  out  soon  after,  and  the 
surrender  of  Hull's  army  at  Detroit  follow- 
ing in  quick  succession,  the  whole  North- 
West  was  almost  in  a  defenceles.s  condition, 
and  the  early  settlers  left  at  the  mercy  of 
the  savages.  Under  these  alaiming  cir- 
cumstances, it  became  necessary  for  the 
settlers  to  gather  into  forts  and  block  houses, 
and  to  take  measures  for  their  own  mu- 
tual defence,  and  very  few  ventured  to  re- 
main in  the  settlements  beyond  such  pi-o- 
tection.  Those  who  did  thus  venture  in 
this  township  were  Caleb  Palmer,  and  a 
man  by  the  name  of  Woodcock,  and  old 
Johnny  Appleseed,  who  lived  with  Palmer, 
and  wh<?n  toward  the  close  of  the  war,  a 
more  general  security  was  felt,  we  find  quite 
a  httle  band  of  settlers  gathering  into  this 
township.  Among  those  who  came  in  du- 
ring the  year  lSl-1  and  1815,  we  find  the 
names  of  Josiah  Curtiss,  James  ^>lclntyre, 
Reuben  Skinner,  Stephen  D.  Palmer,  Dand 
powers,  Samuel  B.  Carpenter,  John  Barney, 
Samuel  Knapp,  Martin  M.  Kellogg,  Robert 
Inscho,  Henry  Barney,  Chisiin  May,  Royal 
N.  Powers,  Calvin  Hutchison,  George  Bey- 
nu  r,  Wm.  Clark. 

The  township  was  organized  on  the  1 7th 
day  of  August,  1815,  by  choosing  John 
f>arney  Chairman  of  the  meeting,  after 
which  the  following  ofiicers  of  election 
were  chosen : 

Josiah  Curtiss,  Stephen  D.  Palmer,  Judg- 
David  Powers,  Jas.  Mclntyre,  Clerks. 

And  proceeded  to  elect  the  first  township 
ofiicers  as  follows : 


Samuel  B.  Carpenter,  Township  Clerk. 

Trustees — Robert  Inscho,  John  Barney, 
Martin  M.  KeUogg. 

Overseers  of  the  Poor — James  Mclntyre, 
Chisim  May. 

Fence  Vleivers — Samuel  Knapp,  Reul)en 
Skinner. 

Supervisors — Stephen  D.  Palmer,  Hen- 
ry Barney. 

Appraisers — Calvin  Hutchinson,  Samuel 
Knapp.  . 

Gomtahle — Calvin  Hutchison. 

Treasurer — Caleb  Palmer. 

The  first  resident  physician  who  com- 
menced practicing  in  this  township,  v/as 
Samuel  B.  Carpenter,  who  commenced  prac- 
tice in  connection  with  Royal  N.  PowTrs,  as 
early  as  1814. 

Royal  N.  Powers  was  also  the  first  mer- 
chant, or  regular  trader,  who  brought  goods 
into  the  township  and  kept  them  for  sale, 
afterwards  Hopkins,  Hinman  h  Williams 
brought  in  a  stock  of  goods,  and  maintained 
the  character  of  regular  merchants.  Hop- 
kins* was  from  Milan,  and  is  supposed  to  be 
living  there  still.,  Hinman  was  afterw^ards 
the  first  Sheriff  of  Huron  county,  and  will 
be  remembered  from  the  singular  manner 
of  his  death.  Mr.  Williams  after  having 
spent  an  active  and  useful  life,  and  filled 
many  public  offices  of  honor  and  trust,  is 
at  present  living  in  retirement  at  Norwalk. 
Deer,  coonskins  and  beeswax,  were  the  prin- 
ciple articles  of  traffic,  and  were  the  only 
things  that  would  brin^  money.  Coon- 
skins, prime  25  cents  each;  deer  skins,  one 
shilling  per  pound  dry;  and  beeswax  20 
cents  per  pound.  A  few  banks  were  in 
operation  at  that  time,  whose  notes  were 
good,  the  old  Bank  of  Chillicothc,  and  the 
Western  Reserve  Bank  arc  remembered  as 
among  them.  But  to  supply  the  more  im- 
mediate wants  of  the  settlers,  we  find  that 
David  Powers,  Royal  N.  Powei-s,  and  Mar- 
tm  M.  Kelloa,-i2;  liad  established  a  Bankintj 
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lustitutiou,  and  notes  or  tickets  from  25 
cents  upwards ;  after  a  time  tliis  money  be- 
came in  disrepute,  and  when  George  Bey- 
ner  came  into  the  country,  in  1815,  he  had 
some  of  this  money,  and  on  trying-  to  pass 
it  a  place  where  he  had  stayed  all  night,  he 
found  that  it  was  below  par;  afterwards 
Royal  N.  Powers  redeemed  these  bills  in 
goods.  For  change,  the  early  settlers  used 
what  was  called  sharp  shins,  being  twenty- 
five  cent  pieces  cut  into  five  sixpences,  fifty 
cent  pieces  cut  into  five  shillings,  and  one 
dollar  pieces  cut  into  ten  sliillings.  This 
money  v/as  so  sharp  and  rough  that  it 
would  vrear  out  a  good  tow  and  hnen  pock- 
et in  a  days  journey.    Hence  its  name. 

The  first  school  opened  in  the  -township 
was  taught  by  Mr.  John  N.  Sloane,  now 
hving  in  Sandusky  City,  in  a  log  school 
house,  within  the  limits  of  the  present  vil- 
lage, and  neai'ly  on  the  same  ground  now 
occupied  by  the  brick  edifice  for  the  same 
purpose,  in  the  year  181 G.  Miss  Louisa  Bey- 
mer — now  Louisa  Lisle — was  liis  assistant. 
Among  those  who  attended  the  school  wei'c 
five  sons  of  Reuben  Skinner — Jame.s,  Jo- 
seph, John,  Alfred  and  Ilanison;  also, 
Mclntyre  and  Minerva  Beymer.  The  first 
female  teacher  was  Miss  Sophia  Barney,  af- 
terwards the  wife  of  Rouse  Bly,  who  died 
in  this  township  a  few  years  since. 

The  school  house  was  built,  originally, 
one  story  high ;  but  another  story  was  ad- 
ded by  the  Free  Masons,  who  for  a  long 
time  thereafter  used  it  for  a  Lodge  room. 

The  first  sermon  delivered  in  the  town- 
ship, was  by  James  Mclntyre,  Jr.,  in  the 
log  school  house  above  mentioned.  Mr. 
Mclntyre  usually  appeared  on  such  occa- 
sions, without  stockings  or  shoes,  with  home 
made  tow  and  linen  shirt  and  pantaloons, 
without  othei  habiliments. 

Not  long  afterwards,  meetings  were  held 
by  the  Presbyterians,  in  John  Barney's  frame 
barn,  being  the  most  suitable  place  then  in 
the  township  f  jr  holding  such  meetings,  by 
a  Mr.  Mathews,  of  Ashland. 


The  fii-st  records  of  New  Haven  town- 
ship were  kept,  and  are  still  preserved  in  a 
book  purchased  in  Pittsburgh  for  the  use  of 
the  Bank  of  Sandusky  Bay,  at  Bloominrr- 
ville. 

The  first  couple  married  in  the  township 
were  James  Skinner,  and  Harriet  Beymei-, 
who  were  married  in  June,  1817,  at  Reu- 
ben Skinner's,  one  mile  South  of  the  village, 
l)y  Caleb  Palmer,  Justice  of  the  Peace. — 
James  Skinner  is  still  living  in  Noble  coun- 
ty, Indiana.  Harriet,  his  wife,  died  at  the 
same  place  in  1852. 

The  first  lawyer  located  in  the  township, 
Avas  one  Wm.  Clark,  as  eaily  as  1815,  and 
in  connection  with  his  professional  business, 
found  time  to  discharge  the  duties  of  Con- 
stable, which  ofiice  he  frequently  held.  He 
appears  to  have  been  an  eccentric  genius, 
and  is  remembered  among  the  settlers  as 
being  the  one  who  was  accustomed  to  draw 
back  logs  into  his  house  with  his  horse.  It 
is  believed  that  ho  was  the  only  regular 
sprig  of  the  law  ever  located  in  this  town- 
ship, having  at  least  been  spared  this  afiiic- 
tion  until  quite  recently.  Further  this  de- 
ponent saith  not. 

As  early  as  1810,  a  mail  was  carried 
from  Mansfield  to  the  mouth  of  Huron,  by 
a  man  by  the  name  of  Facer,  who  contin- 
ued to  carry  it  until  May,  1813,  when  Mr. 
Andrew  Brewbaker  commenced  to  carry  it, 
and  continued  to  do  so  for  two  years,  his 
father  then  living  in  Mansfield,  carrying  it 
in  the  winter.  There  were  then  no  settle- 
ments between  Mansfield  and  Huron,  being 
one  unbroken  wilderness,  and  the  road  a 
mere  trail.  He  traveled  what  is  called  the 
old  State  road,  running  through  the  center 
of  Ripley  and  Fairfield.  Freipiently  saw^ 
Indians,  but  was  never  molested,  and  du- 
ring the  whole  time  met  ui>on  the  roads 
but  two  or  three  white  persons.  AVolves 
were  numerous  and  not  very  respectful — 
have  seen  them  travel  in  })airs  in  the.  road 
ahead  of  him  for  three  miles  at  a  time,  hke 
a  pair  of  dogs. 
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The  first  break  in  the  wilderness  was 
niade  by  old  Mr.  Trux',  at  Triixville,  and 
afterwards  Palmer  and  Woodcock  niado  a 
settlement  in  New  Haven  township,  and 
I-;]rastus  Smitli  and  a  'Mr.  Marsh  in  Green- 
fiekl  township,  and  then  frequently  came 
around  this  way,  and  would  stay  overnight 
with  Palmer,  being  acquainted  with  him, 
Palmer  having  stayed  with  the  elder  Mr. 
Brewbaker,  when  he  fled  from  this  town- 
ship in  1812.  Andrew  Brewbaker  is  still 
living  in  this  township,  a  wealthy  and  inde- 
pendent farmer. 

Caleb  Palmer  was  born  in  the  town  of 
Horse  Neck,  in  the  State  of  Connecticut, 
on  the  IStli  day  of  September,  IT 7 5 — re- 
moved to  Trumbull  county,  Ohio,  in  1850, 
where  he  married  a  Miss  Harriet  Smith. 
Afterwards  moved  to  Cuayahoga  Falls 
where  he  stayed  about  thi-ce  years,  here  his 
ddest  child,  Miss  Palmer,  was  born  on  the 
13th  day  of  May,  1811.  Moved  into  this 
township  before  the  war,  in  1811,  where  he 
made  the  first  settlement  and  built  the  first 
log  cnbin,  and  where  was  born  his  daughter 
Ruth,  on  the  29th  day  of  April,  1813,  be- 
ing the  first  white  child  born  in  the  town- 
ship. Three  times  during  the  war  ho  w^s 
driven  from  his  home  by  the  Indians,  and 
took  refuo-e  in  a  block-house  at  Mansfield. 
Owing  to  a  peculiarity  of  his,  which  was  a 
disposition  to  destroy  all  traces  or  records 
of  his  early  history  and  with  it  the  ear- 
ly history  of  the  township,  it  has  been 
♦extremely  difiicult  to  obtain  definite  in- 
formation in  regard  to  those  things,  but 
the  following  incidents  have  been  obtained 
'^•ntirely  from  the  recollection  of  his  chil- 
dren, of  what  he  has  said  at  different  times, 
tind  from  the  recollection  of  those  who  lived 
cotemporary  with  him. 

Shortly  afU'r  the  commencement  of  the 
*ar,  himself  and  one  or  two  other  neigh- 
bors stiirted  for  Lower  Sandusky,  or  what  . 

now  known  as  Fremont,  in  Sandusky 
<'">unty,  witli  an  ox  team,  after  a  barrel  or 
^wo  of  pork.    It  took  them  three  days  to 


go  and  three  to  return,  and  when  there  they 
first  heard  the  alarming  news  of  Hull's  sur- 
render, which  left  the  frontier  defenceless, 
open  to  the  depredation  of  the  savages,  who 
were  numerous  and  ho'^tile,  and  admonished 
the  settlers  that  they  must  depend  upon 
their  own  vigilance,  energy,  and  bravery  for 
defense.  But  these  hardy  Pioneers  wended 
their  way  homeward,  slowly  and  watchfully 
determined  to  be  on  their  guard  and  pre- 
pared for  the  worst. 

At  this  time  and  during  the  war  there 
was  a  man  living  with  Palmer  of  very  sin- 
gular habits  and  character,  kno\Yn  among 
the  settlers  as  old  Johnny  Appleseed. — 
There  had  also  a  man  settled  and  built  a 
cabin  near  him  by  the  name  of  Woodcock, 
His  house  was  scarcely  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  the  present  village,  on  the  Norwalk 
road,  near  the  present  residence  of  Stephen 
Page.  When  the  danger  of  an  attack  from 
the  Indians  became  eminent,  it  was  agreed 
between  Palmer  and  Woodcock,  that  if  In- 
dians were  discovered,  a  signal  gun  should 
be  fired,  and  that  on  no  account  whatever 
should  guns  be  fired  on  any  other  occasion. 
One  morning,  Palmer  and  old  Johnny  were 
at  work  in  the  field,  when  they  heard  a  gun 
in  the  direction  of  Woodcock's,  and  very 
soon  a  second  and  a  third  time  the  gun  was 
fired,  about  as  fast  as  a  man  coukl  load. 
They  immediately  started  for  the  house,  feel- 
ing sure  that  Indians  were  upon  them. — 
The  first  thing  was  to  catch  the  horses, 
bring  them  to  the  house  and  prepare  for  a 
hasty  retreat.  The  moveables  were  packed 
and  the  family  prepared  to  start  at  a  mo- 
ment's warning.  It  was  then  thought  best 
to  reconoiter  a  httle  in  order  to  be  sure  of 
the  presence  of  Indians,  so  old  Johnny 
threw  on  some  of  Indian  habiliments, seized 
his  gun  and  started  in  the  direction  of  the 
alarm,  with  the  understanding  that  Palmer 
should  wait  until  he  returned  or  heard 
somethmg  from  him.  One  hour  passed 
away,  artd  then  another,  and  finally  three 
hours  had  gone  by,  and  no  appearance  of 
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old  Johnny.  Palmer  tortured  with  all  man- 
ner of  doubts  and  apprehensions,  had  taken 
his  gun  and  gone  out  to  the  edge  of  the 
clearing  on  the  bank  of  the  Marsh  Run,  in 
the  direction  of  Woodcock's,  to  await  his 
return.  After  a  short  time  he  discovered  a 
dusky  form  dodging  among  the  bushes,  and 
presently  saw  something  red,  and  supposed 
it  was  the  red  leggings  of  an  Indian.  The 
conviction  instantly  flashed  upon  his  mind, 
that  it  was  an  Indian  intent  upon  murder 
and  pillage.  He  grasped  his  rifle,  deter- 
mined to  dispute  the  ground  to  the  last  ex- 
tremity. Being  within  short  rifle  range,  he 
raised  his  piece  for  the  fatal  shot,  but  a 
movement  caused  him  to  raise  his  head  and 
take  anothei-  view.  Again  his  weapon  was 
leveled  upon  the  dusky  form,  but  a  desire 
for  a  more  certain  aim  caused  him  to  raise 
it  a  moment,  and  again  it  was  leveled  upon 
thie  human  form  before  him,  and  just  a 5  his 
finger  pressed  the  trigger,  old  Johnny  Ap- 
plcseed  stepped  out  into  full  view.  With 
a  start  as  if  a  bull  had  pierced  him,  he 
tiirew  aside  his  gun,  and  the  meeting  be- 
tween the  old  friends  was  hearty  and  cor- 
dial. The  adventures  of  the  morning  were 
soon  explained.  An  unlucky  deer  had 
presented  himself  very  near  to  Woodcock's 
cabin,  and  having  no  meat,  he  determined 
to  have  some  venison,  Indians  or  no  Indi- 
ans. But  he  fired  throe  times  before  he 
brought  down  his  deer.  When  old  Johnny 
found  out  the  innocent  cause  of  the  alarm, 
he  turned  in  and  helped  to  skin  and  dress 
the  deer,  and  afterwards  at  his  leisure  had 
started  for  Pahner's  with  a  venison  ham ;  it 
was  this,  hanging  down  by  his  side,  that 
Palmer  had  seen,  and  supposed  it  to  bo  the 
red  leggings  of  an  Indian. 

When  speaking  of  this  event  in  after 
years,  Palmer  always  ft.*lt  deeply  grateful  at 
the  providential  but  narrow  escajio  of  his 
old  friend,  from  a  fate  which  he  had  de- 
signed only  for  an  enemy,  and  which,  had 
it  occurred,  would  have  filled  his  after  years 
with  sorrow. 


On  another  occasion,  while  the  Indians 
were  skulking  around  the  settlements,  lyinir 
in  wait  for  victims  and  plunder,  five  hostile 
Indians  camped  on  the  bottom^  just  across 
the  ri\er,  and  although  they  came  across, 
and  took  corn  from  his  field  to  roast  for 
their  evening  meal,  yet  by  some  fortunate 
circumstance  they  fiiiled  to  discover  that 
Palmer  and  his  wife  were  at  home.  Prob- 
ably they  did  not  expect  to  find  anybody 
so  far  from  the  shelter  of  a  fort  in  such  per- 
ilous times,  and  consequently  did  not  make 
a  strict  search. 

Thus  again  was  this  hardy  pioneer  pre- 
served from  imminent  dang(?r  by  the  inter- 
position of  a  kind  providence. 

At  three  different  times  during  the  war 
he  was  driven  from  his  home  by  the  Indi- 
ans, and  took  refuge  in  the  block  house  at 
Mansfield. 

The  roads  at  that  time  were  mere  trails, 
and  could  only  be  followed  by  the  marks 
upon  the  trees,  called  Mazing.  The  bushes 
were  lopped  ofl^  so  as  to  admit  a  person  on 
horseback  to  pass,  and  in  this  way  went 
around  logs  and  other  obstructions  in  all 
directions.  Palmer  has  been  heard  to  say 
that  in  those  early  days,  when  he  was  en- 
gaged in  surveying,  he  was  the  owner  of  a 
mare  that  had  acquired  intelligence  sufli- 
cient  to  follow  these  trails  or  lines  by  the 
blazing  on  the  trees;  and  frequently,  at 
night,  when  away  from  camp,  and  so  dark 
that  he  could  not  distinguish  object'^,  this 
mare  would  take  a  line  and  follow  it  by  the 
blazing  on  the  trees  until  she  struck  another 
line  running  at  right  angles,  perhaps  whieli 
she  would  follow  as  correctly,  and  thus 
bring  him  safely  into  Camp.  The  move- 
ments of  the  Indians  were  narrowly  watched 
as  well  as 'Could  be  done  by  the  scattered 
inhabitants,  and  scouts  were  constantly  upon 
the  march,  so  that  if  any  considerable  body 
of  Indians  should  make  a  movement  for 
the  settlements,  a  timely  warning  of  the  ap- 
proaching  danger  might  be  given.  One 
night  in  the  fall  of  1812,  these  scouts  cam.c 
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to  Palmer  s  cabin  and  told  liini  that  Indi- 
ans were  about,  and  that  if  he  cared  for 
bis  own  life  or  the  lives  of  his  family,  he 
must  immediately  leave  for  a  place  of  se- 
curity. Accordingly  in  the  morning  the 
horses,  three  in  number,  were  cnuglit  and 
]>acked  with  such  moveables  of  value  as 
could  be  conveniently  carried,  and  Palmer, 
liis  wife  and  three  children,  again  started  for 
Mansfield ;  all  his  other  goods,  together  with 
his  provisions  and  crops  which  he  had  se- 
cured during  the  season,  were  stored  in  the 
bouse.  The  fiimily  had  been  gone  but  a 
short  time,  when  the  Indians  made  their  ap- 
pearance, and  finding  no  victims  upon  whom 
to  wreak  their  vengeance,  the  torch  was 
applied,  and  the  whole  was  consumed. — 
Palmer  himself  returned  in  a  few  days,  only 
to  discover  that  his  home  and  goods  were 
all  gone.  After  this  he  went  with  his  fam- 
ily farther  South,  into  Knox  county,  and 
remained  a  few  months,  but  his  attachment 
f<»r  his  first  home  was  so  strong,  that  as  soon 
as  it  was  considered  safe  to  do  so,  he  re- 
turned again  to  this  township,  and  settled 

upon  Lot  No.   ,  now  owned  by  John 

Kiser,  a  short  <listance  North-East  of  the 
NilLige,  on  the  Norwalk  road.  Here  he 
eri-cted  another  cabin  and  made  a  porma- 
Dt'Dt  improvement,  and  those  who  had  oc- 
ttrion  to  traverse  the  wilderness  in  those 
•arly  days,  will  remember  this  cabin  from 
ilic  hospitalities  which  were  ever  extended 
I'V  its  owner.  Here  were  planted  the  first 
tipple  trees  started  in  the  township,  which 
♦•till  remain  and  are  in  bearing  condition, 
ii-ar  the  ynrd  and  very  near  the  pi'esent 
'"•i-idence  of  John  Kiser. 

Palmer  was  the  first  Justice  of  the  Peace 
*l<?cted  in  the  township,  and  obtained  acom- 
ni's.<ion  bearing  date  Nov.  24th,  1815,  and 
•^'•ntinued  to  serve  in  this  capacity  nntil  the 
'^11  of  1822,  when  he  was  succeded  by 
^-lisha  Stewart,  besides  filling  various  other 
^"^^■nship  offices  for  years  in  succession.  He 
^a*  also  the  first  Post  Master  in  the  iovsn- 


ship,  and  a  receipt  is  still  in  preservation 
which  reads  as  follows. 

General  Post  Office,  ) 
Washington  City,  May  Oth,  1816.  j 

Sir — This   serves  to   acknowledge  the 
receipt  of  your  accounts  from  the  31st  of 
August,  1815,  to  31st  of  December  1815. 
I  am  sir,  yours, 
RETURN  J.  MEIGS, 
Post  Master  General. 
Caleb  Palmer,  Charles  Paikei-,  and  Eli 
S.  Barnum,  were  the  first  Commissioners  of 
Huron  county  in  1815. 

His  descendants  are  as  follows :  Meigs 
Palmer,  born  in,  at  or  near  Cuyahoga  Falls, 
on  the  11th  day  of  May,  1811.  Is  at  pres- 
ent living  in  this  township  on  old  home- 
stead. 

Ruth  Palmer,  born  in  this  township  on 
the  29th  day  of  April,  1813,  being  the  first 
^vhite  child  born  in  this  township;  in  consid- 
eration of  this  fact,  her  father  received  in 
trust  for  her,  from  Isaac  Mills,  one  of  the 
princi|>al  land  holders  in  tlie  township,  a 
gratuity  of  ten  dollars.  She  married  Jesse 
Youngs,  and  at  present  is  living  with  her 
family  in  Tompkins,  Jackson  county,  Mich. 

Electa  S.  Jackson,  born  in  this  township, 
married  Jacob  Guyselman,  and  is  at  present 
living  in  the  village  of  New  Haven. 

Mr.  Palmer  died  in  this  village  at  the 
residence  of  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Guyselman, 
on  the  7th  day  of  April,  1854,  in  his  VOth 
year,  and  his  remains  w^ere  deposited  in  the 
cemetery  one  mile  South  of  the  village. 
For  a  long  time  he  had  been  an  active, 
influential,  and  consistent  member  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  died  in 
the  full  enjoyment  of  the  Christian  hope. 

George  Beymer  came  into  this  township 
in  September,  1815,  moved  from  Frank- 
lington,  in  Franklin  county,  just  across  the 
river  from  Columbus,  was  the  person  who 
established  the  first  line  of  stages  in  Ohio, 
running  from  Wheeling  to  Chill icothe,  and 
received  a  liberal  gratuity  from  the  Govern- 
ment for  so  doing.    Died  on  the  24th  day 
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of  June,  1816,  in  the  village  of  New  Ha- 
ven, and  on  that  day  nearly  all  the  male 
members  of  the  community  had  gone  to 
attend  a  Masonic  celebration.  Had  been 
sick  with  a  fever  some  eighteen  months  be- 
fore he  came  here,  which  had  settled  into 
the  inflammatory  rheumatism,  Avhich,  in  con- 
nection with  other  derangements,  pro\'ed 
fatal.  Was  buried  on  the  hill  one  mile 
South  of  the  village,  and  was  the  first  per- 
son burrlod  in  that  burying  ground.  The 
following:  are  the  names  and  residences  of 
his  descendants. 

Louiaa  Lisle,  living  in  New  Haven  vil- 
lage on  the  spot  where  her  father  first  set- 
tled forty-three  years  ago,  and  on  the  site 
of  the  first  frame  house  erected  in  the  town- 
ship. 

Fanny  Burns,  Ihing  in  Melmoro,  Sene- 
ca county,  Ohio. 

Mclntyre  Bemei-,  living  in  the  South. 

William  Beymer  died  in  New  Haven  in 
1838. 

St.  Clair  Beymer,  Yw'mg  in  Seneca  county, 
Ohio. 

Christiana  Beymer,  widow  of  George 
Beymer,  opened  the  first  i)ublic  house  kept 
in  the  township,  in  1815,  and  continued  the 
same  for  three  years.  She  died  in  the  vil- 
lage at  the  residence  of  her  daughter  Louisa 
Lisle,  on  the  1st  day  of  June,  1849,  at  a 
very  advanced  age. 

Reuben  Skinner,  one  of  the  earliest  set- 
tlers of  the  township,  was  born  in  Morris 
county,  New  Jersey,  on  the  8th  day  of  De- 
cember, 1774 — moved  into  Knox  countv, 
Ohio,  near  Mt.  Vernon,  1807.  At  the 
breaking  out  of  the  war,  his  family,  with  a 
large  company  of  others,  deeming  it  unsafe 
to  remain  on  the  frontiers,  removed  tempo- 
rarily to  Washington  county. 

He  remained  with  other  settlers  who  had 
sent  their  famihes  away  for  protection,  and 
a  temporai-y  fort  was  erected  for  better  se- 
curity. 

After  a  few  months  being  satisfied  that 
all  present  danger  was  over,  his  family  re- 


turned, and  immediate  preparations  were 
made  to  move  into  this  township,  where  thev 
arrived  in  February,  1814.  There  was  not 
then  a  dwelling  nor  a  tree  cut  where  now 
stands  the  present  village,  and  only  about 
two  or  three  families  in  the  township. — 
James  Mclntyre,  Jr.,  was  living  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  south  of  the  village;  here  Skinner 
made  his  first  halt,  and  soon  commenced  to 
make  impi'ovcments  on  a  lot  just  South  of 
Mclntyre's,  which  ho  had  bought  of  Caleb 
Palmer,  agent  for  Isaac  Mills,  at  $2  00  per 
acre. 

A  man  by  the  name  of  Newcome,  who 
came  in  \Wth  Palmer  before  the  war,  had  ta- 
ken up  his  tract,  built  a  log  cabin,  and  then 
returned  to  Trumbull  county  for  his  family, 
but  was  taken  sick  and  died,  consequently 
never  returned  to  claim  his  property.  With 
his  other  goods  Mr.  Skinner  brought  with 
him  when  he  moved  nine  head  of  horses, 
forty  head  of  cattle  and  forty  head  of 
sheep,  and  consequently  a  permanent  im- 
provement was  made. 

This  old  homestead  is  yet  owned  by  his 
son,  John  Skinner,  and  the  old  man  is  still 
living  upon  it  with  his  son.  lie  has  raised 
a  large  family  of  sons  and  daughters,  all  of 
those  living  having  large  families  scattered 
over  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  other  States,  and 
he  has  even  held  upon  his  knee  his  great 
grand  children.  His  wife  and  four  chil- 
dren, with  one  exception,  he  has  seen  buried 
in  the  yard  originally  taken  from  his  own 
farm.  And  now  at  the  date  of  the  pi-esent 
writing,  June  1858,  he  may  be  seen  pass- 
ing thi'ough  our  streets  with  a  step  as  spry 
and  elastic,  and  a  look  not  muck,  older,  than 
some  of  his  sons,  although  at  the  advanced 
age  of  eighty-four  years.  Some  years  af- 
ter moving  on  to  the  present  homestead,  on 
removing  a  large  log  near  the  house,  a  pot, 
kettle  and  ax,  and  some  other  articles  were 
found,  supposed  to  be  the  camp  furniture  of 
Newcome,  which  he  had  secreted  at  the  time 
he  loft  to  get  his  family.  The  ax  was  a  large, 
heavy,  Pennsylvania  ax,  weighing  over  six 
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pounds,  and  as  late  as  the  spring  of  1858 
was  manufactured  into  an  iron  ^vedge,  in 
which  shape  it  is  still  in  the  possession  of 
John  Skinner. 

The  follo^Ying  ai  e  the  children  of  Reuben 
Skinner: 

Reuben  Skinner,  died  in  New  Haven. 
Joseph  Skinner,  died  in  ^\andusky  county, 
Ohio,  but  removed  for  burial  to  jSTew  Ha- 
ven. Alfred  Skinner  marrried  and  settled 
in  New  Haven,  had  a  large  farm,  and  was 
iu  comfortable  and  easy  circumstances,  but 
in  the  spring  of  1850,  during  the  preva- 
lauce  of  the  gold  mania,  left  all  these  enjoy- 
ments of  home  and  friends,  and  started 
with  the  emigratiDU  of  that  year  overland 
to  California.  Arrived  out  the  last  of  July 
after  a  weary  and  toilsome  journey.  The 
country  failed  to  meet  his  expectations,  and 
disheartened  and  discouraged  he  determined 
to  start  immediately  for  home.  He  was 
seen  in  Sacramento  City  by  some  friends, 
and  said  he  should  very  soon  start  for  home 
by  way  of  the  Isthmus,  since  which  time 
nothing  has  been  heard  of  him,  and  no 
trace  can  bo  found  of  his  movements. — 
About  this  time  a  vessel  passing  from  San 
Francisco  to  Panama  was  visited  with  that 
terrible  scourge,  the  cholera,  and  nearly  a 
hundred  passengers  perished.  It  is  su])- 
posed  that  Mr.  Skinner  was  on  board  this 
vessel,  and  among  others  went  down  to  rest 
with  the  countless  multitude  Avho  sleep  be- 
neath the  ocean  ^vave.  His  uife  and  chil- 
dren waited  long  and  anxiously  for  tidings 
from  the  absent  husband  and  frither,  until 
at  last  the  conviction  settled  into  a  certainty 
that  until  the  sea  should  give  up  its  dead 
he  would  be  seen  no  more.  John  Skinner 
13  now  now  lidng  on  the  old  homestead, 
where  forty-four  years  ago  the  family  first 
••^ttled.  Ruth  Skinner  married  St.  Clair 
f^''ymer,  and  is  now  living  in  Seneca  county, 
^hio.  A.  Harrison  Skinner  is  at  present 
'^ving  in  Noble  county,  la.  Harriet  Skin- 
ner married  Mevit  Clark,  and  died  in  New 
Haven. 


John  Chapman,  or,  as  he  was  famiharly 
known  among  the  settlers,  old  Johny  Ap-- 
pleseed,  an  eccentric  and  noted  character  in 
the  early  history  of  this  country,  lived  with 
Culmer  during  the  war.  At  first  sight, 
from  his  rough  and  uncouth  appearance 
and  simple  manners,  he  was  usually  con- 
sidered wantinir  in  srood  sound  common 
sense,  but  upon  a  more  intimate  acquaint- 
ance his  conversation  w\as  very  intelligent 
and  interesting.  In  disposition  he  was 
harmless  and  inoffensive,  and  seemed  de- 
sirous of  doing  good  to  othei-s  regardless  of 
compensation,  and  was  very  much  respected, 
by  all  who  knew^  him. 

He  was  a  sincere  believer  in  the  doctrine 
of  Sweedenbourgh,  which  seemed  to  pos- 
sess a  great  charm  for  his  mind,  and  through 
its  influence  was  inclined  to  spiritualize  eve- 
ry thing  with  which  he  came  in  contact  in 
regard  to  religious  behef. 

The  name  of  Appleseed  was  given  liim 
on  account  of  his  habit  of  sowing  or  plan- 
ting those  seeds  in  various  sections,  when- 
ever an  opportunity  otiered.  He  started  a 
nursery  of  this  kind  on  the  edge  of  the 
prairie,  on  a  lot  now  owned  by  John 
Ganong. 

Around  a  small  piece  of  ground  he  fell 
trees,  and  constructed  a  kind  of  log  or  bush 
fence.  But  this  protection  was  not  suffi- 
cient to  keep  out  the  deer,  who  browsed  off 
the  young  trees;  and  sometimes  in  the  faU 
the  fire  would  run  through  it,  and  in  con- 
sequence the  nursery  did  not  flourish — but 
trees  were  taken  from  this  place  and  set  out 
in  ditlerent  places,  which  have  borne  and  are 
still  bearing  fruit. 

The  first  frame-house  raised  and  finished 
in  the  township  was  put  up  by  David  and 
Royal  N.  Powers,  on  the  corner  where  now 
stands  the  reisidence  of  George  Simpson, 
and  was  intended  and  used  for  a  long  time 
as  a  tavern  stand,  and  was  taken  down  only 
a  few  years  since.  It  was  constructed  of 
plank  and  ftistened  with  wrought  u  on  spikes, 
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made  by  a  blacksmitb,  of  iron  packed  on 
horses  from  Mansfield. 

The  first  saw  mill  was  erected  in  1816 
by  D.  and  R.  IST.  Powers,  and  stood  under 
the  hill,  near  tbe  present  residence  of 
Stephen  Page,  and  was  afterward  owned 
by  Moses  S.  Beach.  This  mill  has  long 
since  entirely  disappeared,  but  the  old  race 
may  yet  be  seen  winding  through  the  mea- 
dow. This  race  was  constructed  by  Mr. 
Jacob  Brewbaker,  who  worked  by  the  job. 
During  its  construction  he  invited  his  neigh- 
hoi's  to  turn  out  and  assist,  which  they  did. 
But  there  was  but  one  iron  shovel  used  up- 
on the  job,  all  the  rest  using  wooden  shovels 
made  for  that  purpose.  All  tbe  irons  used 
about  this  mill  were  also  brought  from 
Mansfield. 

This  mill  continued  in  operation  some 
years,  and  was  a  great  convenience  to  the 
settlers;  furnishing  the  means  for  the  con- 
struction of  more  comfortable  habitations. 

Among  those  who  took  part  in  the  war 
of  1812  and  Indian  wars,  of  whom  we  can 
give  any  information  at  jDresent,  were : 

Josiah  Curtis^,  Richard  Morton,  John 
Taylor,  David  Dow,  \Ym.  Bevmer,  George 


Shrivel,  who  was  among  the  volunteei-s  who 
marched  to  Fort  Meigs  Avith  Gen.  Harrison. 
The  foregoing  persons  are  now  dead.  Har- 
vey Westfall  served  six  months  as  a  volun- 
teer at  Fort  Meigs.  Mathew  Bevard  was 
in  Hull's  Army  when  he  surrendered,  and 
is  now  living  in  Iowa. 

John  Canada  served  on  board  the  brig 
Lawrence,  and  fought  at  Perry's  Victory, 
where  this  vessel  took  such  a  prominent 
and  conspicuous  part.  He  died  in  San- 
dusky, Ohio,  of  cholera,  in  1832.  Thomas 
T.  Mulford,  called  out  among  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Militia  at  the  time  the  British  entered 
the  Chesapeak  Bay,  is  at  present  hving  in 
this  township. 

Elisha  Stewart  and  Ezra  Stewart,  called 
out  at  the  time  a  British  fleet  was  hovering 
oft'  jSTew  London,  in  Connecticut.  The  for- 
mer died  in  this  township  a  few  years  since; 
the  latter  is  still  hving. 

William  D.  Mann  served  as  a  volunteer- 
in  Harrison's  Army.  Still  bring  in  Ply- 
mouth, Richland  county,  at  a  very  advanced 
age. 

New  Haven,  Huron  Co.,  June  o,  1858., 


ME]\IOIRS  OF  TOWNSHIPS.— POiriLAND. 

By  F.  D.  parish,  aided  by  WM.  B.  SMITH,  JOHN  WEEDEN,  ELEUTHEROS  COOKE,  Captaik 

EZRA  WELLS,  &c. 


1.  Original  Name. — The  township  con- 
sists of  a  fraction  of  land  of  about  4,000 
acres,  lying  between  the  north  line  of  Per- 
kins (T.  6,  R.  23)  and  Sandusky  Bay.  It 
embraces  Sandusky.  For  several  years  it 
wa.s  united  with  Perkins  Township.  In 
18 —  it  was  organized  into  a  separate  to^v^l- 
ship,  and  received  the  name  of  Portland. 
The  name  was  derived  from  a  small  town 
of  the  same  name,  laid  out  on  the  shore  of 
the  Bay  by  tlie  Hon.  Zalraon  Wildman,  of 


Danbury,  Conn.,  in  1816.  This  town  is 
embraced  within  the  bounds  of  the  laiger 
town  of  Sandusky  City,  laid  out  in  1818 
by  Judge  Wildman  and  the  Hon.  Isaac 
Mills,  of  New  Haven,  Conn.  The  name  of 
the  first  town  was,  as  before  stated,  trans- 
ferred to  the  present  township.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  the  name  is  compounded  of 
"  Port "  and  laud,"  signifying  a  town  lo- 
cated upon  a  body  of  water  constituting  a 
port  for  water  craft. 
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2.  Natural  Appearances. — The  town- 
ship is  level.  The  west  half  was  originally 
heavily  timbered.  The  east  half  was  most- 
ly prairie,  with  occasional  islands  of  timber, 
inastly  of  small  growth.  The  timber  was 
of  vaiious  kinds — oak,  hickory  and  black 
walnut  being  the  principal.  The  soil  is 
mainly  a  rich  alluvial,  or  black  loam.  A 
small  part,  mostly  covered  by  the  city,  is  a 
shallow  soil,  underlaid  with  hme  stone.  N"o 
mines  are  known  to  exist.  Within  and  ad- 
joining the  bounds  of  the  city,  there  are  ex- 
tensive and  valuable  quarries  of  lime  stone, 
which  furnish  abundance  of  stone  for  build- 
ing, paving  streets,  manufticturing  lime,  &c. 
Such  as  are  unfit  for  other  purposes  are 
used  for  constructing  docks.  The  stone  is 
liirht  grey  and  blue.  They  are  found  in 
layers  of  from  one  inch  to  several  feet  in 
thickness  downwards.  Both  stone  and  hme 
are  exported  in  great  quantities. 

Marskes. — At  the  extreme  east  end  of 
the  township,  there  is  a  marsh  of  about  300 
acres,  immediately  joining  the  southern  ter- 
mination of  the  "cove,"  or  arm  of  Sandus- 
ky Bay.  It  is  used  for  cutting  grass,  gTa- 
zing,  catching  musk-rats  and  shooting 
ducks.  It  is  partially  flooded  in  a  high 
stage  of  water  in  the  Lake  and  Ba}',  which 
ri>e3  from  one  to  three  feet  by  course  and 
violence  of  the  wind.  It  should  be  ob- 
served also  that  the  general  average  height 
of  the  waters  of  the  Lake  and  Bay  has  been 
considerable  greater  than  it  was  for  many 
years  after  the  fii-st  settlement  of  the  coun- 
try. From  1808  to  1825  or  '26,  much  of 
the  present  marsh  was  sufficiently  dry  for 
Cultivation.  It  is  said  that,  at  particular 
times,  during  that  period,  the  outlet  of  Pipe 
Creek  was  fordable,  and  even  dry.  It  is  be- 
lieved by  many  persons  that  the  increase  in 
the  general  height  of  the  water  is  occasioned 
by  the  erection  of  Black  Rock  Dam.  It 
must  be  conceded  that  the  increase  in 
height  took  place  immediately  after  the 
completion  of  the  Dam,  and  has  continued 
^ith  variations  to  the  present  time. 


Rivers  and  Streams. — No  rivers  tra- 
verse the  territory,  but  two  small  creeks 
pass  through  it  to  the  waters  of  the  Bay. 
Both  these  streams  have  their  rise  in  the 
township  of  Groton,  and  so  near  together 
that  the  head  waters  of  both  intermingle  in 
high  stage  of  these  elements.  The  one 
known  as  Pike,  and  some  times  in  late 
years  called  Mills,  Creek,  passes  through 
the  South-east  corner  of  Margaretta,  the 
North-west  corner  of  Perkins,  and  through 
the  West  part  of  Portland,  entering  the  Bay 
west  of  the  city.  It  took  its  name  from  the 
number  of  fish  of  the  same  name  found  in 
it.  Its  modern  name  was  given  in  honor 
of  the  late  Isaac  A.  Mills,  whose  residence 
was  on  its  westei-n  bank,  near  to  its  junc- 
tion with  tlie  Bay.  The  other,  known  by 
the  name  of  Pi/^e  Creek,  passes  through 
the  North-west  corner  of  Oxford,  through 
Perkins  and  Portland  townships,  entering 
the  cove  of  the  Bay  about  two  miles  east  of 
the  centre  of  Sandusky  City,  or  the  Court 
House.  The  name  was  g-iven  by  the  Indi- 
ans, from  a  free  stone,  out  of  which  they 
manufactured  their  pijjes* 

Native  Animals — Of  quadrupeds,  deer, 
wolves,  foxes,  <tc.,  were  numerous.  Of  bi- 
peds, turkies,  partridges,  geese,  ducks,  swans, 
cranes,  (fee.  Of  their  "habits  and  uses," 
deer,  turkies,  geese,  ducks  and  partridges 
did  little  else  but  secure  their  daily  food  in 
their  own  homes,  and  were  used  for  food 
by  the  settlers.  Foxes  supplied  furs,  and 
birds  feathers-.  Foxes  robbed  hen-roosts, 
bears  butchered  hogs  and  wolves  stole  sheep, 
&c.  Skins  of  deers  were  also  used  for  gar- 
ments and  bear  skins  for  bed  quilts.  All 
these  animals  were  hunted  down  by  the 
early  settlei*s,  but  no  incidents  of  particular 
interest  are  known  except  a  peculiar  method 
of  securing  them,  resorted  to  while  the  for- 
est existed  for  a  considerable  distance  south 
of  the  Bay.    During  the  winter  of  1832-3 

♦The  late  C.  B.  Squires  derives  this  name  from 
an  Indian  Chief  of  that  name,  who  often  encamped 
on  the  banks  of  the  creek. 
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it  was  sought  to  surround,  and  drive  wliat- 
ever  of  animals  might  be  found  in  the  for- 
est between  the  Bay  and  Bloomingville,  on 
to  the  ice  of  the  Bay,  if  not  before  caught 
or  killed  in  the  process.  Upon  an  agreed 
day,  therefore,  the  people  assembled,  and 
arranged  themselves  in  a  curve  (at  suitable 
distances  apart)  the  centre  of  which  reached 
back  to  the  neighborhood  of  Bloomingville, 
and  the  one  end  of  which  approached  the 
Bay  near  Sandusky,  and  the 'other  near 
Venice,  three  and  a-half  miles  west  of  San- 
dusky. At  an  agreed  signal,  all  moved 
toward  the  Bay,  gradually  nearing  each 
other  as  the  line  neared  the  Bay.  Thus 
the  line  qjosed  up  upon  whatever  animals 
were  found  within  the  circle.  As  the  col- 
umn reached  the  Bay,  many  of  such  as  had 
wings  escaped  over  the  hea<is  of  their  pur- 
suers, and  many  that  were  destitute  of  this 
means  of  escape  broke  through  the  line. 
Some  were  killed  and  more  driven  on  to 
the  ice.  Bat  few  of  the  latter  were  taken. 
The  enterprise  was  rather  a  failure. 

3.  Ancient  RexMAins. — None  are  known 
to  exist  within  our  bounds.  The  only  In- 
dian relics  consist  of  silver  crosses,  brace- 
lets, wooden  bowls,  camp  kettles,  &c.,  which 
have  been  discovered  with  human  bones  in 
several  places  along  the  bay.  No  natural 
curiosities  are  found  unless  it  be  the  appa- 
rent petrefactions,  knots  or  curls  in  the 
lime  stone  rock. 

4.  Indian  Tribes,  Villages,  (fee. — No 
permanent  village  or  settlement  existed  with- 
in the  bounds  of  the  fraction.  Several 
tnbes  however,  particularly  the  Ottawas, 
were  accustomed  to  resort  to  the  bay  shore 
for  hunting  and  fishing  purposes,  particu- 
larly at  a  point  near  the  bay  at  the  end  of 
Columbus  Avenue  and  Wayne  street. — 
Here  the  Chief  Ogontz  reigned;  hence  it 
was  called  in  early  times  The  OgoRtz 
Placer 

6.  First  White  Settlers.— Jonas  Gibbs 
is  believed  to  have  been  the  first  settler  with- 
in the  bounds  of  the  township.    He  was  a 


native  of  the  State  of  Vermont,  but  resided 
several  years  in  the  State  of  New  York, 
from  which  he  emigrated  in  the  summer  of 
1809.  He  purchased  of  the  Indians,  and 
took  up  his  residence  with  a  ftxmily,  in  sev- 
eral cabins  on  the  East  side,  and  near  the 
mouth  of  Pipe  Creek.  He  occupied  them 
till  about  1820,  when  he  built  a  small  house 
of  hewed  logs  one  mile  South  of  them. 
He  continued  there  till  1823  or  1824,  when 
he  removed  to  Riley  township,  in  Sandus- 
ky county.  He  died  there  several  yeai-s 
ago,  and  his  widow  died  about  four  years 
since;  several  of  his  children  still  reside 
there. 

The  next  cabin  was  built  by  Michael 
Gibbs,  a  brother  of  Jonas,  in  the  winter  of 
1811-12,  on  the  West  side  of  Pipe  Creek, 
about  one  mile  South-west  of  his  brother's 
cabins.  This  cabin  still  remains,  and  may 
be  seen  on  the  right  of  the  stone  quarry, 
on  passing  South  on  the  Milan  road.  A 
cabin  of  rough  stone  has  since  been  built 
on  its  West  end. 

During  the  same  year,  (1811)  John  Gar- 
rison built  a  log  house  at  the  "  Ogontz 
Placed  It  stood  directly  in  rear  of  the 
frame  building  occupied  now  in  part  as  a 
shoe  store  or  shop,  next  East  of  A.  H. 
Gale's  stove  and  tin  store,  (on  lot  33  Water 
street,)  Garrison  lived  in  it,  trading  with  the 
Indians,  till  driven  away  during  the  war  of 
1812.  Mr.  Ganison  resided  afterwards  in 
Mansfield  and  in  Detroit  for  some  years. 
He  still  survives,  in  some  of  the  Western 
States,  as  is  believed,  but  his  particular  ad- 
dress is  not  knowm. 

In  1812,  the  Hon.  Zalmon  Wildman,  of 
Danbury,  Conn.,  owning  land  in  the  town- 
ship, in  common  with  others,  located  1,280 
acres  as  his  share,  which  was  afterwards 
known  as  the  "  City  Tracts  Its  Eastern 
lino  was  the  center  of  the  street,  now  known 
as  "  Sycamore  Line  Street^  The  line  itself 
was  called  Sycamore^  from  the  fact  that 
its  Northern  termination  was  designated  by 
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%  very  large  Sycamore  tree,  whicli  survived 
the  begiuning  of  our  city  many  years. 

The  war  intervened.  In  181G,  Judge 
Wildman  laid  out  a  smalltown  on  the  tract, 
juid  billed  it  Portlandr  Its  Western 
bound  was  the  present  Decatur  street,  East, 
Hancock  street,  and  South,  Jefterson  street. 
The  same  year  he  commenced  the  erec- 
tion of  the  frame  building,  afterwards 
known  as  tlie  Old  White  Store:'  It  was 
finished  in  the  summer  of  181 Y.  This  was 
the  first  frame  put  up  in  the  township.  It 
stood  on  ground  now  covered  by  the  East 
part  of  "  JReber's  Block.'''  In  the  summer 
of  1817,  Wm.  B.  Smith  put  up  the  first 
frame  dwelling  house.  It  stood  immediate- 
ly in  the  rear  of  the  brick  building  next 
west  of  Raymond's  Hotel."  In  the  fall 
of  the  same  year,  Cyrus  W.  Marsh  built  a 
portion  of  the  rear  part  of  "  Raymond's 
Hotel,"  being  the  second  frame  dwelling. 
A  few  years  afterwacls  Mr.  Marsh  put  up 
the  front  part.  He  was  the  first  regular 
tiivern  keeper  in  the  place,  and  his  house 
was  called  the  "  Steamboat  HotelP  Col. 
Porter  changed  it  to  "Porter's  Verandah," 
and  again  the  present  occupant  has  altered 
it  to  "  Raymond's  Hotel:'  The  first  brick 
house  -vvas  built  by  Wm.  B.  Smith,  imme- 
diately in  front  of  the  frame  erected  by 
him  as  above  mentioned.  It  still  remains 
find  may  be  seen  at  the  West  end  of  Ray- 
mond's Hotel.  The  first  stone  house  was 
built  by  Hon.  E.  Cooke,  in  1821-22.  The 
same  building  is  now  occupied  by  C.  Y. 
Olds  and  others,  on  Columbus  Avenue,  on 
k)t  Xo.  2. 

6.  The  first  white  child  in  the  township 
was  one  of  Jonas  Gibbs',  in  1809;  it  died 
»ti  1811. 

' .  The  first  marriage  was  celebrated  in 
1818.  The  parties  \s  ere  Mr.  Bancroft,  and 
a  Miss  Watkins,  a  daughter  of  Eber  Wat- 
^'iis.  The  gToom  soon  departed  to  "})arts 
unknown,"  and  has  not  been  heard  of  since, 
^he  lady  survives,  and  is  the  wife  of  a  res- 
»'i"nt  of  the     Western  Liberties:' 


8.,  The  first  deatli  was  that  of  the  child 
of  Jonas  Gibbs  before  mentioned,  whicli 
occurred  in  1811.  The  next  were  those  of 
Michael  Gibbs  and  Buel,  murdered  as  here- 
tofore described  in  1812.  A  man  by  the 
name  of  Turtelot,  engaged  as  a  chain  bear- 
er in  laying  out  the  present  town  plat  of 
Sandusky,  died  in  1818. 

9.  The  first  saw  mill  was  built  in  1817, 
on  Pipe  Creek,  by  William  Watkins,  a 
brothei  of  Eber,  before  referred  to.  It  oc- 
cupied the  same,  or  nearly  the  same  spot 
where  the  frame  of  one  now  stands,  East  of 
the  crossinfy  of  the  road  leadincr  from  San- 
dusky  to  "  House's  Settlement,"  in  Perkins. 
The  present  frame  was  put  up  by  Wm. 
Mordon,  Esq.,  son-in-law  of  the  late  Jolin 
Beatty,  which  was  built  about  1828.  Mr. 
Mordon  is  now  a  resident  of  Iowa. 

In  1818,  Dr.  S.  B.  Carpenter  erected  a 
saw  mill  on  Pike  or  Mill's  Creek,  a  few 
rods  below  the  crossing  of  the  Castalia 
Plank  Road.  It  did  but  htde  work,  and 
soon  was  abandoned.  Many  years  after- 
wards the  late  Isaac  A.  Mills  removed  it 
above  the  crossing  of  the  Road,  where  it 
did  considerable  business  for  a  few  years, 
but  was  abandoned  some  years  since  and 
the  frame  removed. 

The  first  grist  mill  was  built  by  the  late 
John  G.  Camp,  or  rather  the  building  was 
completed  and  the  mill  put  in  operation  by 
him.  The  building  was  commenced  by  one 
Cahoon,  under  a  special  contract  with  the 
late  Hon.  Isaac  Mills,  or  Mills  and  Hon. 
Zalmon  Wildman;  Cahoon  departed  into 
Canada  before  the  building  was  finished. 
The  mill  w?is  put  in  motion  by  steam  in 
1835.  The  building  is  now  used  as  a  work 
shop  by  the  Sandusky,  Mansfield  &  Newark 
Rail  Road  Company.  The  first  settlers 
procured  their  grinding  (if  any  they  had  to 
do)  at  Snow's  Mill,  at  the  "  Head  of  Cold 
Creek^"  now  Castaha,  which  was  built  in 
1811,  if  memory  serves  aright. 

10.  Traders,  (fcc. — John  Garrison  open- 
ed a  traflic,  principally  with  the  Indians,  in 
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his  log  cabiu  at  the  Ogontz  Place^''  in 
1811.  The  war  opened  the  next  year,  and 
he  retired  to  Mansfield.  In  ISlY,  the  Hon. 
Zalmon  Wildman,  through  the  agency  of  the 
late  Judge  Farwcll,  commenced  mercantile 
business  in  the  "  Old  White  Store^^  before 
referred  to.  Other  traders  coming  in  soon 
afler,  he  discontinued.  The  other  early 
merchants  were  Jennino-s  &  Darhnnf,  and 
WilHam  Townsend  in  dry  goods,  and  the 
latter  forwarding  and  commission  business, 
and  David  McMurry,  druggist.  Da\id 
McMurry  and  William  Kelley  (now^  well 
known  among  us  as  Father  Kellcy,^'') 
were  in  the  business  together  for  a  time. 
The  goods  were  obtained  mostly  in  New 
York,  principally  by  water  carriage,  with 
carriage  by  land  around  falls.  At  Schenec- 
tady they  wfre  put  on  board  long  boat^, 
poled  up  the  Mobawk  to  Rome,  thence 
through  a  two  mile  cannl  into  Wood  Creek, 
thence  into  and  through  Oneida  Lake  and 
river  into  Oswego  River,  down  that  River 
to  the  falls,  (now  Fulton,)  where  they  were 
transported  by  laud,  and  shipped  on  lake 
craft,  and  transported  to  Lewiston  on  the  Ni- 
agara River.  Thence  by  land  around  Ni- 
agara Falls,  and  up  Lake  Erie  to  the  points 
of  destination.  Over  this  route  was  trans- 
ported the  two  first  schooners,  connected 
with  the  commerce  of  this  port.  The  "  Fire 
Fhj^''  of  about  thirty  to  forty  tons,  was 
built  at  Schenectady.  She  navigated  Lake 
Erie  eight  or  ten  years.  "  The  Sylph  " 
was  built  at  Say  brook,  Conn.  This  little 
schooner  was  plpng  between  this  place  and 
Detroit  regularly  in  1824,  and  was  owned 
and  generally  sailed  by  Capt.  Haskins.  On 
the  14th  of  May  of  that  year,  she  was 
wrecked  on  North  Bass  Island.  All  on 
board  perished.  Capt.  Haskins  was  not  on 
board  that  trip.  His  two  sons  however 
were  both  lost. 

11.  '  OrganizatiOxV  of  the  Township. 
— For  several  years  the  present  township 
was  a  part  of  Perkins.  It  was  set  oti*  in  a 
separate  township  in  18 — .    The  records 


of  the  township  prior  to  1839,  are  lost  or 
mislaid,  and  the  names  of  the  first  oflicen^ 
are  not  remembered,  except  that  F.  D. 
Parish  was  the  first  clerk. 

The  first  Post  Office  was  established  at 
Sandusky  in  1820.  Hector  Kilbourne  wa,s 
the  first  Postmaster,  who  held  the  oflBcc? 
till  July  1,  1829.  He  was  succeeded  by  F. 
D.  Parish.  He  held  the  place,  less  than  a 
year,  and  was  *'  reformed  "  out  by  General 
Jackson,  without  notice  or  ceremony.  Eras- 
tus  Cooke  was  his  successor,  who  was  at  that 
time  a  resident  of  Cooke's  Corners.  T  he 
office  has  been  held  since  in  succession  by 
David  Caswell,  Elijah  Brink,  Wilham  B. 
Smith,  David  Powers,  and  last,  not  least,  by 
our  present  obliging  and  efficient  officer, 
John  M.  Brown,  Esq.  Before  the  office  was 
opened  here,  the  inhabitants  obtained  their 
letters  and  papers  at  the  Huron  oflice;  pos- 
sibly for  a  time  at  Perkins,  as  the  late  John 
Beatty  held  die  office  there  for  a  few  years. 
He  declined  to  make  any  report  to  the 
General  Post  Office  Department,  and  was 
consequently  removed,  and  the  office  with 
him. 

The  first  mail  route  was  from  Cleveland, 
through  Huron,  Sandusky,  and  Blooming- 
ville  to  Lower  Sandusky  (now  Fremont.) 
But  the  route  from  ^tlansfield,  Norwalk  and 
Milan  to  this  place  was  soon  after  estab- 
hshed.  Cyrus  W.  Marsh,  keeper  of  the- 
"  Steamboat  Hotel,"  was  the  first  mail  car- 
rier on  this  last  route.  In  1822  he  com- 
menced running  a  line  of  stages  between 
this  place  and  Columbus,  through  Delaware, 
Mansfield,  Norwalk  and  Milan.  He  kept 
it  up  for  eight  or  ten  years. 

The  first  public  road  opened  to  this  places 
was  that  probably  known  as  the  Blooming- 
viUe  road,  through  what  is  now  called  the 
"Dutch  settlement."  That  known  as  the 
old  Milan  road,  past  the  Beatty  stone  house, 
was  the  next. 

The  first  physician  was  Dr.  George  An- 
derson, who  began  practice  in  the  spring  of 
1818.    He  was  from  the  State  of  New 
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York,  where  he  acquired  his  profession  in 
the  oftice  of  Dr.  White,  of  Cherry  Valley. 
He  was  the  only  physician  of  the  place  for 
many  years.  Few  of  the  profession  were 
more  skillful  or  successful  in  treatment  of 
the  diseases  most  prevalent  in  the  early  set- 
iK-ment  of  the  country.  He  died  in  1834. 
His  widow,  Mrs.  Eleanor  Anderson,  a  son, 
George  J.  Anderson,  and  a  daughter,  now 
the  wife  of  Dr.  E.  S.  Lane,  still  survive, 
and  are  residents  of  this  city. 

The  first  lawyer  in  the  place,  was  Hon. 
Eleutheros  Cook,  who  came  nito  the  county 
in  1817.  He  resided  at  Bloomingville  sev- 
eral years,  and  removed  to  this  place  in 
1821.  In  the  spring  of  the  succeeding 
vear  he  encountered  a  competitor  (not  very 
f.^rmidable)  in  the  ])erson  of  the  writer  of 
this  narrative  (F.  D.  Parish).  The  other 
principal  business  men  of  the  place  Avere  as 
tbllows : — Meichante — Hon.  Z.  Wildman, 
(by  Moses  Earwell,)  Jennings  Darling, 
William  Townsend,  McMurry  <^  Kelley. 
Forwarding  and  Commission  }tlerchant£ — 
William  Townsend,  Jennings  k  Darling,  L. 
k  M.  Farwell.  Di-uggist — David  McMurry. 
Jeweller — John  X.  Sloane.  Taverii  keep- 
ers—C.  W.  Marsh,  Wheeler  ^  Galloway, 
and  Col.  A.  Hoot.  Bakers — Darius  C. 

Henderson  and    Thorpe,  who  were 

succeeded  by  the  late  Martin  Eldis.  Car- 
penters and  Joiners — Samuel  and  Leicester 
Walker  (now  residents  of  Perkins,)  and  the 
late  Abner  Lyman.  Mastei  Ma-sons — Wm. 
Kelley,  who  still  survives,  a  resident  of  Pan- 
hury.  Tanners  ^  Couriers — S.  II.  Stearns, 
S.  Pennewell.  Shoe-maker — Galen  Atkins. 
Cabinet  Makers — Milton  Jennings,  Alexan- 
der Clomons.  Hatter— J.  C.  Hurd.  Sad- 
dler and  Harness  Maker — Col.  A.  Root. 
Butcher — Sylvanus  Cone.  The  first  Justice 
of  the  Peace  was  Stephen  Crippen,  who  was 
f'lected  probably  in  1 8 1 7.  AVe  liave  entire- 
ly fj^iled  in  our  attempt^;  to  trace  out  the 
first  law  suit. 

There  has  been  some  litigation  as  to  title 
to  land  in  tho  township;  arising  from  the 


fact  of  a  sui-plus  of  land  over  the  quantity 
mentioned  in  the  "  Fire  Land  Compamfs'^ 
Records.  An  account  in  detail  of  the  con- 
troversy would  occupy  too  much  time  and 
space.  The  origin  and  nature  of  the  liti- 
gation will  be  gathered  from  the  printed 
argument  of  Messrs.  Parish  &  Sadler  in 
the  case,  herewith  presented  to  the  society. 

Murders — There  have  been  at  least  four 
murders  committed  within  the  present  lim- 
its of  the  township. 

1 .    Early  in  the  Spring  of  1 8 1 2,  Michael 

Gibbs  and   Buel  were  killed  by  two 

Indians,  whose  names  were  Semo  and 
Omick,  at  the  cabin  of  the  former,  built  the 
winter  previous,  west  of  Pipe  Creek,  as  be- 
fore related.*  Buel  was  a  trapper,  and 
came  one  evening  to'pass  the  night  with 
Gibbs.  On  the  same  eveninoj:  three  Indians 
called  at  the  cabin.  Gibbs  was  engaged  in 
preparing  supper,  and  Buel,  being  tired  and 
wet,  had  lain  down  upon  the  floor,  his  feet 
to  the  open  fire,  and  covered  himself  over 
with  a  blanket. 

Gibbs,  stepping  out  doors  to  get  some 
wood,  Semo  seized  an  ax,  and  buried  its 
edge  in  the  tace  of  Buel.  Buel  sprang  in- 
stantly to  his  feet,  and  made  for  a  gnu  sus- 
pended upon  the  side  of  the  cabin,  but  a 
second  blow  from  the  ax  felled  him  to  the 
floor,  a  corpse.  At  this  moment,  Gibbs, 
opening  the  door,  received  upon  his  head  a 
full  bow  from  the  same  weapon.  With  a 
stick  of  his  wood  he  fell  Semo  to  the  floor, 
but  Omick  struck  the  right  arm  of  Gibbs 
with  the  blade  of  his  war  club,  which  wholly 
disabled  it.  Gibbs  turned  and  ran  the  dis- 
tance of  about  forty  rods  from  the  cabin, 
pursued  by  the  Indians.  A  ball  from  the 
rifle  of  tho  Indians  brought  him  down.  He 
was  found  the  next  day  with  his  head 
pierced  through  with  the  blade  of  the  war 
club,  which  was  broken  and  remained  in 
the  head.    The  latter  circumstance  led  to 

*This  cabin  still  remains.  It  stands  a  few  rods 
North-east  of  the  stone  quarry  on  the  Milan  road, 
and  is  within  the  late  enclosure  of  the  State 
Fair  grounds. 
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the  detection  of  the  murderers.  The  blade 
was  recognized  as  belonging  to  one  of  these 
Indians  by  a  person  who  had  made  it  for 
him  but  a  short  time  previous.  The  Indi- 
ans were  arrested,  but  Semo  escaped.  A 
reward  was  offered  for  his  recapture,  and  lie 
was  retaken  by  the  Indians,  and  brought 
to  a  house  a  short  distance  from  Fremont. 
While  a  messenger  was  sent  to  notify  tlie 
whites  to  come  and  get  Semo,  the  latter 
destroyed  liim^elf  with  a  ritle,  discharging 
the  piece  into  his  own  head  by  aid  of  his 
foot.  Omick  was  tried  and  executed  at 
Cleveland. 

2.  In  1835,  Lester  Con*:-,  of  Monroeville, 
was  shot  dead  by  a  man  from  Kentucky, 
by  the  name  of  Hutchison,  at  th(i  then  race 
course,  on  Huron  Park,  and  adjoining 
grounds.  It  was  the  result  of  a  quarrel 
about  the  race^.  Hutchison  escaped  from 
the  crowd  standing  thick  around  the  scene, 
into  the  dense  bushes  adjoining  the  spot, 
and  was  never  taken.  An  indictment  w  ill 
be  found  on  the  Huron  county  records,  or 
among  the  files  of  the  Court. 

3.  In  1840  a  man  by  the  name  of  Hit- 
ter was  killed  by  a  one-legged  tiiilor,  by 
the  name  of  E\  ans.  Ritter  kept  a  grocery 
in  a  small  wood  buildincf  standincj  on  the 
ground  now  covered  by  the  west  end  of 

West's  Block,"  on  Water  stieet.  Evans 
camo  into  the  grocery  in  open  day,  in  a 
state  of  intoxication,  and  Ritter,  declining 
to  let  him  have  liquor,  he  raved  for  a  while, 
and  fi pally  stabbed  Ritter  to  the  heart  with 
a  bowi^^* knife,  which  he  had  concealed  un- 
der his  coat  sleeve.  He  was  executed  Sept. 
20th,  1840,  on  a  gallows  erected  on  the 
grounds  surrounding  Huron  Park,  then  sur- 
rounded by  groves,  and  entirely  out  of  view 
of  any  residence  in  the  city,  except  from  the 
roofs  of  several  houses.  Ilarley  Long, 
Esq.,  then  sheriff,  ofliciated  on  the  occasion. 

4.  In  1848,  Azor  Philo  was  killed  by  a  man 
by  the  name  of  Gilchrist.  Gilchrist  hve  with 
another  colored  man  by  the  name  of  John- 
son, who  occupied  a  log  house  on  the  west 


side  of  the  Milan  road,  a  few  rods  south  of 
the  stone  quarry.  Philo,  his  sons,  and  otli. 
ers,  had  se^'eral  times  stoned  this  house  iu 
in  the  night.  On  the  night  of  his  deatli, 
Philo  and  others  \vere  ao'ain  stonino:  th<- 
house,  when  Gilchrist  and  Johnson  went 
out,  and  pui-sued  the  assailants  across  tho 
road  into  the  old  quarry,  and  overtaking: 
Philo,  Gilchrist  inflicted  a  blow  an  hich  prove] 
fatal.  Gilchrist  was  sent  to  the  Penitentiary 
for  life.  He  was  a  youiig  man  of  desperate 
tempei'.    He  took  his  own  life  in  prison. 

12.  Education. — The  first  school  was 
opened  in  a  log  cabin  on  Lot  Xo.  1, 
on  Wayne  street,  a  few  rods  south-west  of 
Raymond's  Hotel.  This  was  in  1818. — 
Sally  Stimpson  was  the  teacher.  It  was 
sustained  by  those  w^ho  supplied  scholars. 
The  wages  paid  are  not  remembered.  In 
1819  or  1820  a  small  frame  school  house 
was  erected  by  Messrs.  Jennings  it  Darling, 
(then  merchants  in  the  place)  on  the  west 
end  of  lot  No.  7,  on  Washington  Row,  now 
the  residence  of  Hon.  E.  Cooko.  In  1828 
the  proprietors  of  the  town  sold  the  lot,  and 
the  purchaser  of  the  lot  made  terms  with 
the  owner  of  the  school  house,  and  conver- 
ted it  into  a  dwelling  house.  In  the  same 
year,  Isaac  Darling  built  a  frame  school 
house  on  ground  now  covered  by  the  Epis- 
copal Church.  This  was  used  for  school 
and  religious  purposes,  more  or  less,  till 
1836,  when  it  was  removed  to  lot  Xo.  11, 
on  Wayne  street,  and  changed  into  a  dwell- 
ing. It  remains  there  still,  an  itli  porch  in 
front. 

In  1828  a  stone  building  was  commenced 
by  an  association  of  numerous  individuals, 
designed  for  an  academy,  for  school  and 
such  other  purposes  as  the  owners  might 
from  time  to  time  determine.  The  build- 
ers united  in  a  joint  stock  company,  with 
shares  of  twenty  dollars  each.  Eifty-two 
persons  subscribed  for  from  one  to  ten 
shares  each.  The  buildino-  was  of  stone, 
three  stories  in  height.  It  remained  in  an 
unfinished  state,  however,  until  1838-9,  at 
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which  time,  b}-  an  arrangement  with  the 
stockholders,  it  was  appropriated  for  a  tem- 
|X)rary  court  house,  for  the  then  newly-or- 
•ranized  county  of  Erie.  It  is  n.^ed  still  for 
that  purpose.  The  original  Look  of  sub- 
scriptions, and  proceedings  of  the  several 
meetings  of  stockholders  is  still  in  the  pos- 
session of  tbe  writer  of  this  report,  he  hav- 
ing been  tlie  secretary  of  tlie  company. 

A  library  association  was  organized  as 
early  as  1826,  and  a  small  number  of  vol- 
umes collected.  F.  D.  Parish  was  Libra- 
rian, till  about  1840,  when  the  books  then 
remaining  were  transferred  to  the  Sandus- 
ky Lyceum.  The  last  society'  afterwards 
gave  place  to  ti  e  present  Young  Men's 
Library  Association,"  which  has  the  only 
public  library  in  the  city,  save  that  connec- 
ted with  our  public  schools. 

13.  Religious  and  Benevolent  In- 
stitutions. —  The  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  was  organized  in  1818,  having 
been  the  "pioneer"  in  the  city.  It  wor- 
shipped in  temporary  places  till  1830,  du- 
ring which  year  it  built  a  small  frame  chapel 
on  the  ground  now  covered  by  the  still 
smaller  stone  building  of  the  Wesleyan 
Methodist,  south  of  the  present  Baptist 
Church.  This  present  Church  e<lifice  of 
stone  was  built  in  1849-50. 

The  first  Congregational  Church  was 
formed  in  1819.  This  Church  also  used 
temporary  places  for  worship  till  183G,  du- 
ring Avhich  year  it  erected  a  stone  Church 
forty  by  sixty  feet,  with  single  tower.  It 
wcupied  ground  now  covered  by  the  west- 
erly end  of  the  present  enlarged  edifice, 
which  was  built  in  1855-6. 

The  Episcopal  Church  was  organized  in 
1835.  Its  house  of  worship  was  first  erec- 
ted in  1836.  It  was  built  of  stone,  and 
was  64  by  —  feet.  It  has  been  since  much 
enlarged,  and  the  two  present  towers  were 
put  up  in  1856-7.  It  occupies  the  North- 
fast  corner  of  the  ea-t  square. 

Tho  next  Chureli  formed  consisted  of  the 
late  John  Beatty,  Esrp,  and  his  associates, 


who  seceded  from  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  in  1835,  leaving  in  the  latter  Church, 
it  is  believed,  only  two  male  members,  tho 
late  D.  H.  Tuttle  and  Daniel  Yanfleet,  still 
surnving,  and  a  few  female  members.  The 
new  body  was  called  the  ''Methodist  Soci- 
ety," but  was  more  generally  known  as 
"Beatty's  Church."  The  edifice  now 
o^^^led  by  the  Baptist  Society  was  built  by 
this  Society,  (principally  by  Beatty)  in 
1836.  The  upper  part  of  it,  however,  was 
not  finished  till  1856-7,  when  it  was  done 
by  its  present  owners.  After  a  few  years, 
most  of  the  seceders  returned  to  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church. 

In  1853  the  "Methodist  Society"  was 
changed  into  the  AYesIeyan  Methodists,  and 
occupied  the  basement  of  the  "Beatty 
Church,"  till  it  was  sold  to  the  Baptists.  In 
1856  it  built  the  small  stone  Chapel  south 
of  the  Baptist  house. 

In  1852  the  present  First  Presbyterian 
Church  was  organized  by  a  colony,  mostly 
from  the  first  Con£>Teo-ational  church.  Their 
church  edifice  was  built  in  J 854-5. 

In  1854,  the  Baptist  Church  was  organ- 
ized, and  in  1856,  purchased  and  finished 
off  this  "  Beatty  Church,"  which  it  still 
owns  and  occupies. 

In  addition  to  the  above  there  are  five 
Protestant  German  ^Churches  of  different 
denominations. 

It  is  proper  to  say  hero  that  the  "  Second 
Charge"  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
was  organized  in  1853,  but  within  the  last 
two  years  has  been  dissolved,  and  ife  mem- 
bers have  mostly  returned  to  the  First 
Charge. 

There  are  now  two  Cathohc  Churches  in 
the  city,  the  first  organized  in  1846 — and 
its  edifice  was  built  in  1848,  and  enlarged 
in  1853.  It  now  j:onsists  mostly  of  Irish, 
or  such  as  choose  to  have  the  ser\  ices  con- 
ducted in  tho  English  language.  The  sec- 
ond one  was  organized  in  1855.  The  edi- 
fice (of  stone)  was  built  in  1856,  and  ser- 
vice is  conducted  in  the  German  language. 
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TEMPERANCE  SOCIETIES. 

The  fil-st  movement  in  this  reformation 
was  at  the  instance  of  the  writer  of  this  re- 
port. The  meeting  was  held  on  the  first 
day  of  January,  1831.  Isaac  Darhng, 
Chainnan,  Rev.  Wm.  Runnels,  Secretary. 
After  brief  discussion,  on  motion  of  F.  D. 
Parish,  it  was  "resolved  that  it  is  expedient 
at  this  time  to  form  ourselves  into  an  asso- 
ciation for  the  promotion  of  temperance," 
which  was  done,  and  eleven  persons  sub- 
scribed the  Constitution  the  same  evening, 
viz:  I.  Darling,  Wm.  Runnels,  Sam'l  Pen- 
newell,  R.  J.  Jennings,  John  Beatty,  Isaac 
Booram,  Moors  Farwell,  F.  D.  Parish,  J. 
N.  Sloane,  John  Davis,  and  James  Forman. 
Fil-st  Officers,  F.  D.  Parish,  President ;  Dar- 
ling, Sloane  and  Farwell,  Vice  Presidents; 
Pennewell,  Secretary.  Other  names  were 
soon  added.  The  enterprise  has  been  at- 
tended with  various  'success,  and  the  strug- 
gle still  continues. 

Tn  accordance  with  the  general  practice 
at  that  day,  the  entire  prohibition  extended 
only  to  "  disiilled  spirits."  But  the  writer 
''^from  the  leginmng''''  entertained  the  set- 
tled conviction  that  both  the  principle  and 
the  object  to  be  attained  demanded  total 
abstinence  from  all  intoxicating  liquors, — 
His  practice  has  ever  since  been  in  confor- 
mity with  his  then  conviction,  with  a  single 
exception,  which  occurred  in  the  summer  of 
the  same  year,  at  the  pressing  invitation  of 
a  friend,  and  he  was  then  and  still  is  hear- 
tily ashamed  of  that  single  instance  of 
yielding  to  polite  and  urgent  solicitation. 

The  subject  was  much  tilked  about  in 
private  conversation,  and  in  the  society,  and 
as  early  as  in  May,  1833,  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  a  comnu'ttee,  consisting  of 
Messi-s.  Farwell,  Parish  and  John  Beatty, 
the  society  amended  the  constitution  by 
prohibiting  the  "  excessive  use  of  wine  or 
any  fermented  liquors,"  The  committee 
proposed  this  moderate  amendment  because 
the  body  of  the  society  would  not  then  eat 


meat^''  but  was  content  to  drink  " 
But  the  next  year,  in  April,  Col.  Sl(j.iri«' 
submitted  for  discussion  at  the  then  next 
regular  meeting  the  following  question — 
"  Is  it  expedient  for  temperance  societies  to 
adopt  the  principle  of  total  abstinence  from 
wines  and  other  fermented  liquors?"  At 
the  meeting  in  May  next  following,  th-- 
question  was  discussed  by  Messrs.  Chajilin 
and  Parish  in  the  affirmative,  and  Messrs. 
Sloane,  Beecher  and  Farwell  in  the  nega- 
tive, and  Mr.  Parish  oftered  the  following 
preand)le  and  resolutions,  viz: 

"  Whereas,  It  is  quite  exident  that  the 
reformation  of  the  drunkard  is  utterly  hope- 
less, so  long  as  he  continues  to  use  the 
smallest  quantity  of  any  intoxicating  liquor, 
and  whereas  it  is  highly  important  to  re- 
move an  objection,  urged  with  some  degree 
of  plausibility  at  least,  by  a  numerous  class 
against  uniting  with  temperance  societiesj 
therefore 

Resolved,  That  those  members  of  tem- 
perance societies  who  wholly  obstoin  from 
the  use  of  all  intoxicating  liquors  as  an  or- 
dinary, or  accasional  drink,  exhibit  to  the 
Avorld  a  consistent  and  etFicacious  exam]»le, 
which  this  society  would  warmly  conmiend, 
to  the  imitation  of  every  friend  to  tempe- 
rance." 

The  further  consideration  of  the  original 
question,  and  the  preamble  and  resolution 
was  deferred  to  the  next  regular  meeting. 
It  does  not  appear  that  they  were,  after- 
wards resumed.  But  on  the  23d  of  Feb- 
ruary, 183G,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Parish,  the 
society  adopted  the  following: 

"Whereas,  it  is  now  abundantly  proven 
by  the  united  testimony  of  aU  medical  men, 
and  the  experience  of  thousands  in  all  con-, 
ditions,  and  engaged  in  all  the  varied  pur-, 
suits  of  life,  ihfii  entire  abstinence  from  all 
intoxicating  drinks  is  safe  and  healthful, 
both  to  body  and  mind ;  and  as  this  is  the 
only  course  by  which  the  intemperate  can 
be  permanently  reformed,  and  restored  to 
respectability  and  usefulness,  and  the  evils 
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and  intoleraLle  woes  and  misery  arising 
from  drunkenness,  can  be  prevented ;  there- 
fore 

Basolved,  That  the  more  extensively  this 
ooiirse  IS  pursued  by  the  friends  of  tempe- 
rance, the  more  rapid  will  be  the  progress 
of  the  reformation,  and  the  more  speedily 
will  their  benevolent  eftbrts  be  crowned  with 
complete  success."  About  one  year  after- 
wards, the  society  authorized  the  circulation 
for  signatures  of  both  the  old  pledge,  and 
that  of  entire  abstinence.  But  the  entirety 
of  the  pledge  was  finally  popularised  by 
the  Washino'tonian  movements  which  oc- 
curred in  1845.  The  temperance  enterprise 
has  undero;one  various  forms  of  oro-.miza- 
tion  from  time  to  time,  such  as  "  sous  "  and 
"daughters  of  temperance,"  "Order  of 
Rechabites,"  ike,  &c.,  but  the  final  triumph 
of  the  good  cause  is  yet  in  the  future. 

14.  Towns  and  Villages. — (See  San- 
dusky.) 

15.  Veteran  Survivors. — Two  Revo- 
lutionary soldici-s  have  been  residents  of 
Sandusky. 

1.  Benajah  Wolcott  emigrated  from  the 
State  of  Connecticut,  prior  to  the  war  of 
1812  with  Great  Britain.  He  settled  on 
ihe  Peninsula,  now  Danbury,  in  CTttawa 
I'ounty.    Being  tlie  first  settler  there,  and  a 


man  of  influence,  he  early  acquired  the  ti- 
tle of  *'  Governor,''^  and  was  generally  called 
'*  Gov.  Wolcott "  to  the  day  of  his  death, 
which  occurred  in  1832.  He  early  became 
a  resident  of  Sandusky,  and  so  continued 
till  1823,  when  he  was  appointed  firet  keep- 
er of  the  light  house  at  Marblehead,  which 
place  he  held  to  the  day  of  his  decease. 
He  was  a  man  of  great,  and  uniform  flow 
of  spirits,  abounding  in  anecdotes  and  good 
humor,  and  with  all,  expert  in  the  use  of 
the  violin,  with  which  he  oft  times  amused 
and  entertained  his  friends.  His  daughter, 
the  widow  Pettibone,  of  Danbury,  still  sur- 
vives. Also  a  grand  daughtei',  now  the 
wife  of  L.  W.  Lewis,  of  this  city. 

2.  David  Caswell  emigrated  to  this 
place  from  Washington  county,  in  the  State 
of  New  York.  He  was  taken  prisoner  in 
the  Revolutionary  war,  and  for  a  time  con- 
fined in  Montreal.  He  held  the  oflice  of 
Post  Master  of  this  city  for  several  years, 
having  received  his  appointment  under  the 
administration  of  Gen.  Harrison.  lie  died 
in  1843.  His  son,  Wni.  H.  Caswell,  Esq., 
but  very  recently  deceased,  was  an  early 
settler,  and  two  daughters,  Mrs.  Eleutheros 
Cooke,  and  Mrs.  Esther  llurd  are  residents 
of  this  city. 


MEMOIRS  OF  TOWNSHIPS.— RIDGEFIELD. 

By  DANIEL  SHERMAN. 


I  rejoice  that  an  eflbrt  is  now  being  made 
to  collect  the  local  incidents  of  the  early  set- 
tlement of  the  Fire  Lands.  I  have  lived 
upon  theni  now  nearly  forty-seven  years,  and 
although  my  personal  recollections  may 
hirnish  nothing  new,  I  cheei-fully  narrate 
s^ome  of  them.  Many  events  which  in  those 
times  were  interesting  have  faded  from  my 


memory.  I  was  born  on  the  28th  day  of 
March,  1 790,  in  Norwalk,  Connecticut.  My 
father,  Taylor  Sherman,  took  a  very  active 
part  in  the  business  of  the  Fire  Land  Com- 
pany, and  acted  as  their  attorney  and  agent. 
In  November,  1805,  he  was  appointed  by 
the  Board  of  Directors  an  agent  to  procure 
a  survey  of  the  Fire  Lands,  and  in  Decem- 
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ber  of  that  year  made  a  contract  with  John 
McLane  and  James  Clark,  Jr.,  to  make  the 
survey. 

From  him,  and  the  household  talk  of  the 
town,  the  burning  of  Norwalk  and  the 
<*new  settlements,"  I  early  made  up  my 
mind  to  go  West,  and  as  soon  as  I  was  of 
age.  My  brother,_Charles  R.  Sherman,  most 
two  years  older  than  I,  came  to  Ohio  in 
1810,  to  practice  law.  As  the  Fire  Lands 
were  too  now  and  wild  for  that  business,  he 
went  to  Lancaster,  and  there  settled.  In 
May,  1812,  I  started  West.  My  Either 
owned  2,000  acres  of  land  in  Sherman 
township,  now  Huron  county.  We  knew 
it  was  a  wilderness — that  no  \Nhite  man 
lived  within  7  miles  of  it;  but  dangers  and 
difhculties  in  the  distance  did  not  appear 
formidable;  and  there  was  then  the  same 
cry  about  the  richnes.s  of  tlie  land  and  the 
i-apid  fortunes  to  be  made,  that  we  now  hear 
about  "  Kansas  "  and  other  Western  Ter- 
ritories. '^I'he  land  was  there,  and  it  had  to 
be  settled.  Samuel  Seymour  and  Buel 
Fitch,  Lwo  young  men  of  the  same  town, 
were  to  go  with  me.  We  started  in  fine 
spirits,  tra\  eling  in  a  stout  wagon  with  two 
horses.  We  came  by  way  of  the  Genessee 
road,  through  Manlius  to  Buffalo,  then  a 
small  villao-e — and  from  thence  alonj^,-,  or 
near  tlie  Lake  Shore  to  Almon  lluggles,' 
near  Vei  million.  He  was  about  starting  for 
Huron.  Wo  came  along  with  him.  We 
there  found  quite  a  collection,  and  a  great 
excitement.  Buel  and  Gibbs  had  been  mur- 
dered by  the  Indians,  and  their  bodies  just 
discovered.  It  was  at  once  determined  to 
pursue  the  murderers,  and  warn  the  settlers 
against  surprise.  A  man  swam  his  hoi*se 
across  the  Bay  to  the  Peninsula,  to  give 
warning  to  Bull,  the  Collector  of  Revenue, 
and  that  Chas.  Parker  and  Russell  were 
about  leaving  Huron  for  Maiden  with  a  load 
of  pork;  but  he  had  gone  to  Cleveland. 
From  that  time  the  settlements  were  in  con- 
stant alarm.  Seymour,  Fitch  and  I  then 
went  to  where  Norwalk  now  is.    The  coun- 


iry  was  all  wilderness ;  most  of  the  few  set- 
tlers had  biken  alarm  at  the  Indian  outrages, 
and  had  gone  south,  or  east.  We  got  Ben- 
jamin Newcomb  to  go  with  us  on  foot  to 
hunt  up  the  land  in  Sherman  township.—- 
We  spent  three  or  four  days  in  marking 
out  the  land  and  hunting,  camping  out  at 
night.  We  then  went  to  Newcomb's,  got 
our  team,  and  returned  and  settled  upon  the 
land.  We  were  the  first  settlers  hi  Sher- 
man township,  and  the  nearest  settlement 
was  then  at  Blanchard's,  ten  miles  off,  now 
S.  Reed's  farm,  near  Enterprize.  Up  to 
this  time  the  spirit  of  adventure  and  nov- 
elty of  life  in  the  West  had  kept  us  in  good 
cheer:  but  now  my  troubles  commenced. 
Provisions  were  very  scarce,  and  we  had  to 
depend  upon  game.  I  got  the  ague  very 
bad;  this  is  generally  dispiriting  enough  in 
itself,  but  then  came  the  news  of  Hull's  sur- 
render, which  scattered  most  of  the  remjiin- 
ino-  settlers.  I  started  on  foot  for  Lanca- 
ter,  Ohio,  where  my  brother  lived.  There 
was  not  a  settlement,  a  clearing,  or  a  cabin 
for  forty  miles  on  the  way,  or  until  I  came 
near  ^lansfield.  I  was  very  sick  at  Mt 
Vernon,  on  the  way,  with  the  ague,  and 
was  compelled  to  remain  there  two  week>. 
Contrast  my  Avearisome  journey  to  Lan- 
caster on  foot  then,  with  the  same  jouni-  y 
now.  But  after  all,  a  hearty  welcome,  nni 
kind  words  at  every  cabin  is  a  full  otiset  h- 
luxurious  cars,  and  easy  and  rapid  travel.  I 
remained  in  Lancaster  until  December,  wiic'- 
I  returned  to  my  land,  and  lived  in  a  cab::-- 
with  exceptions  hereinafter  stated,  put  n'l 
by  Newcomb,  in  the  summer  of  1812.  l'- 
the  meantime,  my  old  companion,  and  ^^ 
low  townsman,  Seymour,  had  been  kit.-  ' 
by  the  Indians.  He  was  in  the  service  ■■  ' 
the  United  States  under  Gen.  Perkins,  fl'  - 
was  one  of  a  company  of  scouts,  un'-  ' 
Chas.  Parker.  In  November,  1812, 
inour  and  a  boy  named  Pixley,  underi  -  • 
to  gather  some  corn,  on  what  is  now  - 
uel  Reed's  farm,  in  Oxford  township.  "^^  ^ 
so  encrao-ed,  an  old  man  bv  the  nauv 
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Lnthrop,  with  them,  said  they  had  plenty  of 
,  -rri^  and  if  they  had  a  little  honey  they 
»..iild  live  too  well  for  poor  folks.  The 
;..v,  Pixley,  said  he  knew  where  there 
Hft>  a  bee  tree.  Seymour  and  the  boy 
w.'Dt  to  cut  it  down.  After  this  was  done, 
«ri'l  while  they  were  gathering  the  honey, 
v. me  Indians  approached,  shot  Seymour 
,I.'ad,  and  took  Pixley  prisoner.  This  was 
on  Sunday.  The  bee  tree  was  about 
f.trty  rods  from  where  the  school  house,  or 
John  Clary's  house,  now  stands.  Pixley 
was  taken  to  Detroit,  and  sold  by  the  Indi- 
nn>  to  a  man  named  Hunt.  After  the  war 
ho  came  back,  and  settled  in  Sandusky 
county,  and  there  died.  When  Seymour 
did  not  return,  Lathrop  gave  the  alarm,  and 
a  search  was  made  by  the  neighbors,  but 
the  body  was  not  found  until  Wednesday. 
Thus  died  poor  Seymour.  I  did  not  hear 
'jf  his  death  until  some  time  after.  Huron 
c.)unty  was  then  attached  to  Cuyahoga. 
The  member  of  the  Legislature  from  this 
district  hved  at  Cleveland;  and,  in  passing 
through  Lancaster,  on  his  way  to  Chih- 
cothe  (the  then  State  capital)  told  me  of 
the  murder  of  Seymour,  as  part  of  the 
town  news  of  the  couuty.  Upon  my  re- 
turn to  Huron  county,  in  December,  I  got 
part  of  Seymour's  clothing,  and  sent  it  to 
liis  father  in  Connecticut.  I  spent  most  of 
the  winter  of  1812  and  '13  with  Charles 
Parker,  near  Milan.  There  was  a  block 
house  on  his  form,  and  it  was  the  general 
head  quarters  of  the  settlers,  in  that  neigh- 
borhood. Several  officers  of  the  army, 
stationed  at  Fort  Meig-s,  sent  their  horses 
t  >  Parker's  to  be  wintered.  The  roads  were 
<-hiefly  army  roads,  Parker's  being  on  the 
principal  road  from  Camp  Avery  to  the 
west.  Some  times  thirty  or  forty  persons 
stayed  all  night,  and  United  States  troops 
«nd  forao-e  watrons  were  coustHutly  on  the 
roads.  I  remember  that  winter  for  its  fine 
sleighing.  The  officers'  horses  were  put  in- 
to use,  without  leave  or  license,  and  many 
^  merry  ride  through  the  openings,  and  over 


the  plains,  west  of  Milan,  reheved  the  long 
winter  nights.  During  the  A\-inter  we  had 
an  occasional  Indian  alarm,  but  no  murder 
that  I  remember  until  the  massacre  at 
Cold  Creek;  in  June,  1813.  Here  the  In- 
dians made  a  sudden  foray,  killing  five  per- 
sons and  taking  eight  prisoners,  mostly  the 
family  of  Mr.  Snow.  As  soon  as  the  alarm 
was  given,  about  a  dozen  settlers,  myself 
among  them,  went  to  the  cabin  of  Snow, 
and  found  the  beds  all  torn  up,  and  every 
article  of  value  taken.  We  then  went  to 
where  Sandusky  now  stands,  but  no  one 
lived  there.  We  then  went  to  Gibbs,  at 
the  mouth  of  Pipe  creek,  and  gave  the 
family  notice  of  Indians  being  on  the  trail, 
then  went  to  the  mouth  of  Huron  river  and 
warned  three  or  four  families  there,  among 
them  the  Daniels,  Demings  and  Smiths. 
During  the  summer  of  1813,  I  remained  at 
Parker's.  Several  settlers  planted  and 
worked  corn  together,  and  I  worked  with 
them  or  others,  as  the  chances  offered.  At 
the  time  of  Croghau's  battle  at  Lower  San- 
dusky the  whole  country  was  under  alarm. 
A  Mr.  Stoddard  and  another  man  attemp- 
ted to  reach  the  Fort,  but  were  shot  at,  and 
with  difficulty  escaped  to  Perkins.  In  this 
wav  it  was  known  that  the  Indians  and 
British  were  advancing  in  force  into  the 
country,  and  several  recruits  were  promptly 
collected  to  march  to  therehef  of  Croghan. 
We  heard  the  guns  at  the  battle  distinctly, 
and  soon  after,  of  the  retreat  of  the  Indians. 
During  these  times  almost  every  able-bod- 
ied man  did  military  duty.  We  had  our 
sentinel,  and  picket  guard,  but  in  case  of  an 
attack,  we  would  have  made  a  sorry  defense, 
as  the  block  house  was  commanded  by  a 
hill  so  near  that  the  Indians  could  have 
fired  from  it  over  the  pickets  into  the  block 
house.  On  the  day  of  Perry's  Victory  on 
Lake  Erie,  on  the  immortal  10th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1818,  I  was  working  for  Smith, 
three  miles  \Yest  of  Huron.  We  could  dis- 
tinctly hear  tlie  sound  of  the  cannon.  When 
the  news  came  of  the  total  defeat  of  the 
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British  fleet,  there  ^vas  gTcat  rejoicin<y  among 
the  settlers.  And  the  battle  of  the  Thames, 
and  death  of  Tecumseli  soon  relieved  us  of 
all  further  fear  of  Indian  hostihties.  Du- 
ring these  block  house  times  of  1813,  Ave 
had  a  good  deal  of  sport  and  adventure. 
Wlien  the  clearings  of  the  settlers  were 
near  enough  to  be  within  the  protection  of 
a  block  house,  work  went  on  as  usual.  Pri- 
ces were  high,  and  money  comparatively 
plenty.  The  hard  times  came  on  when  the 
war  was  over;  when  produce  was  a  drug, 
and  no  money  to  be  had.  In  1814  we  had 
a  parade  of  the  Militia  of  Huron  county 
at  Pipe  creek.  Most  of  the  settlers  were 
in  attendance.  Captain  McCord  was  the 
chief  officer.  Rye  whiskey,  made  by  Mr. 
Smith,  was  an  indispensible  nrticlc  in  those 
days,  and  I  remember  was  very  freely  used 
at  the  training.  Pork,  homony,  venison 
and  whiskey  were  plenty  enough,  but  the 
modern  necessaries  of  life,  cotiee,  tea  and 
sufjar  were  luxuries  that  few  could  afford. 
In  18131  was  married  at  Parker's  to  Abby 
Guthrie,  and  in  March,  1814,  I  returned  to 
my  fiirm  in  Sherman  Township,  and  com- 
menced clearing  up.  (We  made  sugar  that 
Spring.)  We  used  to  go  many  miles  to 
help  a  neighbor  raise  his  cabin,  and  that 
year  I  helped  to  put  up  for  Seth  Brown,  the 
first  house  built  where  Monroeville  now 
stands.  It  was  near  Dr.  Cook's  pi-esent  res- 
idence. The  first  cabin  built  in  Ridgefield 
was  by  Reuben  Pixley,  lather  of  the  boy 
taken  prisoner.  We  were  then  anxious  for 
neighbors.    I  gave  Charles  Blanchard  fifty 


acres  of  land  to  move  into  Sherman  M'ith 
me,  and  he  built  a  cabin  nearly  opposite 
mine,  and  lived  in  it.  In  the  Fall  and 
Winter  of  1814,  one  or  two  other  settlers 
came  into  Sherman,  and  were  heartily  wel- 
comed. 

The  times  were  hard.  The  taxes,  though 
small,  it  was  almost  impossible  to  get  money 
to  pay.  These  were  the  years  when  tht- 
life  of  the  Pioneer  was  hard  and  discoura- 
ging. But  few  of  those  who  enjoy  the 
present  blessings  of  the  Fire  Lands,  can  re- 
alize the  hard,  patient  labor,  and  the  few 
comforts  of  the  settlers  for  the  eight  years- 
that  followed  the  war.  My  father  died  in 
1815,  and  in  the  fall  of  1816,  I  went  on 
horseback  to  Connecticut,  and  brought  out 
my  brother  and  sister  to  Lancaster,  and 
left  them  there.  In  the  following  spring- 
my  brother  brought  me  from  Lancaster- 
some  apple  trees,  which  were  the  first  in 
Sherman,  and  perhaps  for  many  miles 
around.  In  1821  my  wife  died,  and  in 
1824  I  married  Laura  Hubbell,  and  soon 
after  moved  from  Sherman  to  Ridgefield, 
one  and  a  half  miles  from  Monroevill*-. 
where  I  have  ever  since  resided.  By  this 
time  the  Ridge  had  become  well  settled. 
Every  farm  was  taken,  but  the  road  to 
Sherman  was  still  in  the  woods,  and  very 
bad.  I  leave  to  othei-s  to  tell  the  story  of 
the  last  thirty  years.  They  have  l)een  ye!ir> 
of  general  happiness  and  prosperity  to  all 
the  citizens,  and  the  settlei-s  of  the  Fire 
Lands,  who  have  remembered  their  dutie^^ 
to  their  Maker  and  their  fellow  men. 
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FIRE  LANDS  REMINISCENCES. 

BY  MRS.  POLLY  BULL,  NOW  OF  NEW  MILFORD,  CONNECTICUT. 


About  the  11th  of  September,  1811,  my 
husband,  Mr.  Epaphas  W.  Bull  and  myself, 
r>idi  our  family  of  three  small  children, 
snd  our  colored  servant  woman,  Patience,'' 
•larted  from  Danbury,  Conn.,  for  Sandusky, 
or  as  it  was  then  called,  Danbury,  Ohio. — 
We  were  accompanied  by  Mr.  Iloyt  Patch 
.'f  Danbury,  Conn.,  and  his  family,  consist- 
iri'-'  of  his  wife,  two  small  children,  and  a 
female  friend  of  the  family.  Mr.  Bull  had, 
s  few  days  previously  dispatched  in  advance 
&  hired  man  and  boy,  with  an  ox  wagon. — 
This  boy,  it  may  be  interesting  to  add,  was 
Charles  Hendricks,  now  a  wealthy  and  well 
known  citizen  of  Pochesler,  Kew  York. 

My  husband  had  bought  a  tract  of  land 
at  Sandusky,  and  had  spent  some  part  of 
the  previous  Summer  there,  in  preparing 
for  the  remo\  al  of  his  family. 

We  used,  in  our  journey,  the  common 
covered  emigrant  wagons,  Mr.  Bull,  how- 
ever, took  a  led  saddle  horse  to  vary  the 
method  of  riding,  as  we  might  wish,  from 
time  to  time.  Our  course  took  us  through 
Albany,  Schenectady,  Utica,  and  the  other 
towns  upon  what  was  then  called  the  north- 
ern route.  The  appearance  of  the  country 
through  which  we  passed,  then  as  now,  was 
agreeable,  but  these  places  which  I  have 
mentioned,  at  present  large  cities  and 
Inrge  villages,  wei-e,  at  that  time,  for  the  most 
part,  as  is  well  known,  small,  quiet,  and  newly 
settled.  Upon  subsequent  visits,  indeed, 
Recently  made,  I  have  been  unable  to  rec- 
ognize any  feature  of  my  former  acquain- 
tance with  them. 

At  Buffalo  we  spent  several  days,  await- 
ing the  arrival  of  our  ox  wagon,  which  we 
bad  ovei  taken  and  passed  on  the  way.  At 
'«.st  embarking  on  a  sloop,  we  set  sail  for 
Sandusky.  The  weather  was  favorable,  and 
ihe  nm  rapid,  until  we  hove  in  sight  of  our 
I'lace  of  destination,  when  a  storm  arose, 


and  we  were  driven  back  almost  to  Buffa- 
lo. We  went  ashore  at  Point  Ebineau,  if 
I  have  the  name  right,  and  spent  Sunday 
there,  and  then  put  back  to  Buffalo.  Thence 
we  again  sailed  for  Sandusky,  but,  after 
cruising  about  several  days,  and  making  ht- 
tle  headway  we  went  ashore  at  Erie,  thence 
by  land  to  Cleveland,  and  thence  took  wa- 
ter once  more  for  Sandusky.  This  last  voy- 
age "was  crowned  with  success,  for,  after  a 
sail  of  a  day  and  a  half,  we  landed  at  Hu- 
ron, toil  miles  from  Sandusky,  and  so  made 
the  best  of  our  way  thither  by  la^id,  reach- 
ing our  journey's  end  upon  the  thirteenth 
of  October.  The  first  night  there  was  a 
violent  rain,  and  our  place  of  residence  be- 
ing on  the  peninsida,  across  the  bay,  we 
were  obhged  to  sleep  under  a  tent,  made 
from  the  sails  of  our  bark.  The  succeed- 
ing day,  we  crossed  the  bay  and  reached 
our  new  home  in  good  health. 

Mr.  Patch  and  family,  and  Maj.  Parsons 
and  family,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y., — who  at  that 
place  joined  us  as  fellow  emigrants,  but 
who  had  sailed  in  a  different  vessel  from 
that  place — had  made  a  more  prosperous 
run,  and  had  arrived  some  foi'tnight  pre- 
viously. They  had  almost  given  us  up  for 
lost,  and  were  overjoyed  to  see  us  safe  and 
sound  at  last.  We  found  our  residence 
pleasant  in  its  natural  advantages,  with  fine 
orchards  of  apple,  peach,  and  cherry  trees. 
Our  house  was  built  of  logs,  and  was  such 
as  is  conveniently  erected  and  used  by  early 
settlers.  We  spent  the  ensuing  Fall  and 
Winter  in  the  usual  avocations  of  pioneer 
life.  Our  settlement  consisted  of  seven 
families  living  within  the  distiince  of  a  mile 
of  each  other.  One  Benham,  from  New 
Haven,  true  to  his  Yankee  instincts,  kept  a 
small  store.  The  Indians  occisionally  paid 
us  a  visit — sometimes  encamped  near  us. 
They  behaved  in  a  very  friendly  manner. 
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Game  and  fisli  were  very  abundant,  of 
course.  The  winter  was  unusually  severe 
— -so  much  so  that  the  Bay  froze  over,  and 
onco  we  saw  seven  wolves  tofretlier,  makino; 
the  best  of  their  way  across  it  on  the  ice, 
in  search  of  better  foragiuo-. 

In  the  Spring,  our  little  community  was 
thrown  into  much  excitement  by  the  mur- 
der of  tvro  whites,  by  a  couple  of  Indians. 
This  .occurred  about  six  miles  from  us,  at 
Sandusky  City,  across  the  Bay.  The  Indi- 
ans were  both  pursued  and  captured — one 
by  the  whites,  and  the  other  by  friendly  In- 
dians. The  fii-st  was  tried  and  hung — the 
second  shot  himself,  while  in  custody,  dis- 
charging his  gun,  it  was  said,  with  his  great 
toe,  while  his  hands  were  bound.  They 
confessed  their  object,  in  committing  the 
murder,  to  be  plunder.  The  whites  were 
unmarried  men,  and  when  killed,  were 
asleep  in  their  house. 

Soon  after  the  declaration  of  war  with 
Orcat  Britain,  our  company  el  ected  a  block 
house,  for  a  place  of  refuge  in  case  of  attack. 
During  the  Summer,  rumors  of  war  and 
dread  of  its  actual  approach  rendered  us 
somewhat  disquieted.  Some,  taking  coun- 
sel of  their  fears,  left  ti  e  peninsula.  It  was 
not,  however,  until  some  time  in  August, 
when  our  whole  family  was  sutlering  with 
chills  and  fever,  that  actual  danger  seemed 
to  threaten  us.  One  morning,  men  upon 
the  Lake  shore,  informed  us  that  the  boats 
of  the  enemy  were  coming  down  the  Lake, 
and  seemed  prepared  to  land.  We  supposed 
the  party  to  consist  of  hostile  Indians.  I 
caught  up  a  woolen  sheet,  upon  reception 
of  the  news,  tore  it  in  two,  and  hastily 
throwing  these  garments  around  my  two 
youngest  children — one  about  four  and  the 
other  two  years  old — consigned  them  to  the 
care  of  two  of  our  hired  men,  while  the  rest 
of  us  made  rapid  preparations  to  follow 
them  in  flight.  A  few  of  our  most  impor- 
tant articles  in  housekeeping,  we  concealed 
in  brush  heaps,  and  then  made  all  haste  to 


cross  the  bay,  for  safety.  All  the  famihes 
then  upon  the  peninsula  embarked  in  the 
same  boat,  and  so  we  crossed  over.  It  soon 
began  to  rain,  and  we  took  refuge,  for  a 
short  time,  in  a  log  house,  that  had  been 
deserted,  hoping  that  the  rain  would  abate, 
but  finding  that  it  did  not,  we  started  in  the 
midst  of  it  for  Huron,  on  foot.  After  pro- 
ceeding some  distance  we  reached  a  creek, 
which  a  short  time  before,  as  we  learned 
afterwards,  our  two  hired  men,  carrying 
my  two  youngest  children,  as  I  liave  before 
stated,  had  crossed  in  safety,  so  swollen  with 
rain  that  we  could  not  follow  them.  We 
spent  the  night  in  the  woods.  In  the  mor- 
ning, we  received  intelligence  of  Hull's  siu-- 
render,  and  of  the  disbandmeut  of  his  for- 
ces, and  that  those  who  vt'e  supposed  to  be 
the  enemy,  we]-<^  our  own  troops,  on  their 
way  home.  We  knew,  therefore,  that  we 
must  make  preparations  for  final  th'ght,  and 
returned  to  the  peninsula  with  all  haste  to 
do  so.  The  next  day,  toward  sun  down, 
our  men  returned  with  our  children,  to  our 
great  joy,  having  been  absent  two  days  and 
nights.  After  making  \  ery  hasty  prepara- 
tion, burying  the  most  valuable  of  our 
housekeeping  articles,  we  crossed  the  Bay 
just  at  night.  The  next  morning,  with  one 
of  our  hired  men  dri\  ing  us,  in  an  ox  wag- 
on, we  set  out  for  Vermillion.  The  weather 
was  warm,  and  the  flies  troublesome,  and 
the  oxen,  in  spite  of  every  effort  to  the 
contrary,  maddened  by  the  heat  and  the 
stings  of  the  insects,  would  plunge  into  the 
waters  of  the  lake,  every  few  minutes,  to 
our  very  great  alarm,  fearing,  as  we  did, 
that  they  might  rush  into  some  deep  hole 
and  drown  us  all.  After  a  fatiguing  and 
perilous  ride,  we  reached  Vermillion  in 
safety.  We  })ut  up  at  the  house  of  Mr. 
Almon  Ruggles,  where  we  were  very  kind- 
ly and  hospitably  entertained,  for  several 
weeks.  A  few  days  after  our  arrival  our 
hired  man  went  back  to  reconnoitre,  an-i 
was  shot  by  the  Indians,  and  our  hou-^" 
they  burnt  to  the  ground.    It  was  a  nt-^v 
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one,  of  the  better  clnss  for  an  infaut  colony, 
which  Mr.  Bull  had  that  Summer  built. 

Mr.  Bull,  meanwhile,  had  taken  horse  for 
Cleveland  to  seek  armed  protection  for  his 
M  ttlement  and  company.  For  sometime — 
iwo  or  three  weeks  perhap'^,  though  it 
st-emed  to  me  much  longer — at  Yermilhon, 
we  heard  nothing  whatever  from  him,  to 
our  very  great  distress.  Our  anxiety  was, 
finally,  measurably  relieved,  by  a  letter  from 
bim,  stating  that  he  had  been  very  sick,  but 
was  convalescent,  and  desiring  me  to  join 
Jiim  at  Cleveland  with  our  family  without 
Jelay.    We  did  so,  but  though  able  to  meet 

at  our  landing,  he  soon  relapsed  fatally, 
find  expired  October  Gth,  1812.  His  fatigue 
aud  corroding  anxiety,  regarding  his  family 
and  friends,  seemed  to  overpower  him. — 
Our  whole  family — children,  servants  and 


myself — fell  ill  at  Cleveland  and  continued 
sick  for  several  months.  We  were  very 
kindly  treated  by  our  friends  there — both 
our  hired  mei^  how  ever,  were  carried  off  by 
the  disease.  The  names  of  these  men  were 
Mixand  and  Woolsey,  but  their  Christian 
names  I  do  not  now  recall.  A  man,  whom 
my  father  had  sent  from  Connecticut,  with 
a  team,  to  bring  us  home,  sickened  and 
died,  when  ho  had  reached  within  a  few 
miles  of  Cleveland.  Owing,  nevertheless, 
to  the  very  great  kindness  of  Gen.  Alfred 
Kelly  and  Major  Carter,  we  made  suitable 
arrangements,  and  in  January,  1814,  went 
to  my  father's  house,  in  Xew  Milford,  Con- 
necticut, traveling  the  whole  distance,  ex- 
cept some  ten  miles,  in  a  sleigh. 

Dated  New  Milford,  June  25th,  1858. 


FIRE  LAN])S  REMINISCENCES. 


BY  MRS.  REBECCA  BOSTWICK,  NOW  OF  DANDURY,  CONNECTICUT. 


Danijurv,  Dec.  12th,  1857. 
Hoy.  E.  Wjiittlesey  : 

Dear  Sir — Your  favor  of  the 
-ith  inst.  came  duly  to  hand,  requesting  a 
statement  from  me  of  my  going  to  the 
Peninsula  with  my  husband  and  children, 
which  I  will  relate  as  near  as  I  can  recol- 
l»'Ct.  We  left  Danbury  in  September,  1811, 
in  company  wiili  Epaphas  W.  Bull  and 
laniily — ours  consisting  of  my  husband, 
myself  and  two  children,  aged  about  four  and 
two  years;  Mr.  Bull's,  of  himself,  wife  and 
three  children,  aged  about  five  and  three 
vt'ars.  We  started  with  two  two  hoi-se  wag- 
••liS  loaded  with  our  goods,  consisting  of  beds, 
'  lothing,  crockery,  etc.,  and  cooking  uten- 
"'1'^.  Our  route  was  by  way  of  Albany, 
^  tiea,  and  Canandnigua  to  Butfalo;  we  trav- 
•■'♦id  about  thirty  five  miles  a  day,  and 
f'Jtched  Buftnlo  in  about  two  weeks  after 


leaving  home.  We  lived  in  emigrant  style, 
doing  our  own  cooking,  having  provided 
ourselves  with  a  good  share  of  provisions 
to  start  with,  together  with  necessary  arti- 
cles procured  by  the  way — fared  very  well. 
We  had  fine  weather  and  good  health,  and 
nothing  in  particular  worthy  of  note  oc- 
curred on  our  passage  to  Buffalo.  We 
were  detained  there  about  ten  days  waiting 
for  a  vessel  and  favorable  winds  to  sail  for 
the  Peninsula;  at  last  our  family  sailed  from 
Black  Rock  in  a  schooner — Capt.  Chapin. 
Mr.  BulFs  family,  with  several  other  fami^ 
lies,  bound  to  the  same  destination,  sailed 
in  another  schooner  at  the  time — Captain 
Tucker.  We  had  a  long  and  boisterous 
passage  of  more  than  two  weeks,  including 
stops.  We  sutfered  much  from  sea  sick- 
ness aud  fear  during  the  storms  we  encoun- 
tered on  the  passage,  but  arrived  safely  at 
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tlie  Peninsula  the  latter  part  of  October, — 
the  other  vessel  ^vith  Mr.  Ball's  and  other 
families  did  not  arrive  for  nearly  two  weeks 
after;  having  been  driven  back  by  adverse 
winds,  much  anxiety  was  felt  for  them,  fear- 
ing they  had  been  lost  on  the  lake  during 
the  storms ;  at  last  they  arrived  after  much 
suffering,  all  safe — w^e  found  a  number  of 
families,  and  in  all,  after  we  arrived,  seven, 
names  as  follows :  Chas.  Peck,  and  a  Mr. 
Wolcott,  of  Danbury,  a  Mr.  Leo,  Maj.  Par- 
sons, Mr.  Sanders,  Mr.  Bull,  and  ourselves. 
We  also  found  several  old  log  houses,  an 
orchard  of  apple  trees,  with  some  good 
fruit,  some  of  the  land  had  been  cultivated 
before  by  former  settlers,  but  was  grown  up 
to  bi-ush  and  small  wood.  I  dont  think 
any  winter  wheat  was  sown  the  fall  we  ar- 
rived there,  the  time  was  taken  up  in  build- 
ing log  houses  and  preparing  for  Avinter. 

A  part  of  the  time,  perhaps  one-third,  ^\Q 
had  no  flour,  there  being  no  mills  in  the  re- 
gion; we  were  obliged  to  substitute  grated 
corn  meal,  which  was  made  by  drawing  the 
ears  of  corn  across  a  lonjy  tin  crater  made 
for  the  purpose,  our  food  from  which  we 
cooked  in  various  ways,  and  relished  it  very 
well.  There  were  plenty  of  hogs  on  the  Pen- 
insula which  were  principally  fattened  on 
nuts  in  the  woods,  of  course  producing 
rather  poor  pork.  The  first  i)arty  or  gath- 
ering we  had  was  to  a  Christmas  dinner, 
at  the  house  of  Mr.  Peck,  a  part  of  which . 
our  family  occupied  with  them.  Nearly  all 
the  people  in  the  settlement  were  invited 
and  enjoyed  it  much;  our  entertainment 
consisted  of  a  large  swan,  ducks  and  chick- 
ens, roasted,  including  twenty  mince  pies, 
baked  in  a  spider,  together  with  the  best 
our  market  afforded  for  vegetables,  — 
After  dinner  a  dance  was  proposed,  ^Ir. 
Woolcot  playing  the  violin,  and  although  the 
puncheon  floor  was  not  as  level  or  as  smooth 
as  it  nn'ght  have  been,  we  enjoyed  it  well. 

Nothing  special  occurred  during  the  Win- 
ter, which  was  pretty  severe,  teams  crossing 
the  Bay  on  the  ice  without  difliculty.  We 


did  not  suffer  for  the  want  of  food  or  drink, 
such  as  it  was,  always  being  provided  with 
pork,  flour,  or  corn  meal,  made  as  we  have 
described.  In  the  spring  gardens  were 
planted,  and  a  number  of  fields  of  corn,, 
which  looked  well  and  promised  good  crops.. 
The  Indians  -sisited  us  occasionally  during 
the  Winter  and  Spring,  and  a  block  house 
was  built  early  in  anticipation  of  having 
some  trouble  with  the  Indians.  The  men 
took  the  precaution  to  go  armed  in  the  com. 
fields,  and  much  fear  and  nnxiety  was 
felt  in  the  early  pai  t  of  the  summer  for  our 
safety.  No  injury  had  been  done  to  the  set- 
tlers until  about  the  first  of  June,  when 
two  men  were  killed  on  the  opposite  side  of 
of  the  Bay,  named  Gibbs  and  Buel.  From 
this  time  we  lived  in  fear  till  the  time  we 
left  the  Peninsula,  expecting  to  be  annoyed 
by  the  Indians.  My  brother,  Comfort  My- 
gatt,  of  Canfield,  wrote  us  that  our  friends 
did  not  consider  us  safe  where  we  were,  and 
invited  us  to  come  to  Canfield,  and  said  he 
would  send  to  Clevelan<I  for  us.  We  left 
the  Peninsula  some  days  before  Hull's  sur- 
render, in  July,  1812,  in  an  open  boat,  for 
Cleveland,  keeping  near  the  shore,  rowings 
and  setting  the  boat  with  poles  and  ropes. 
We  were  several  days  I'cachiug  there.  We 
heard  of  Hull's  surrender  the  same  day  we 
arrived  at  Cleveland.  We  found  Comfort 
Mygatt,  Jr.,  there  waiting  for  us.  We  left 
after  a  day  or  two  for  Canfield  on  horse 
back.  Were  about  three  days  making  the 
journey,  and  were  rejoiced  to  meet  our 
friends  there.  The  rest  of  the  settlers  we 
left  on  the  peninsula.  All  left  immediately 
after  hearing  the  news  of  the  surrender, — 
Mr.  Bull  and  family  went  to  Cleveland  and 
others  to  different  places.  Mr.  B.  was  tii- 
ken  sick  a  few  weeks  after  and  died  there 
of  a  fever.  Our  family  after  arriving 
Cfinfi<'Id  suffered  much  from  ague  and  fever 
contracted  while  on  the  peninsula.  Joli" 
H,  Patch  was  born  ISth  May,  1785. 

The  foreiroinir  is  all  I  recollect  in  relation 
to  what  you  ha\e  requested.    Some  of  oui 
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[  ->mls  here  had  lettei-s  from  Mr.  Patch,  tances  in  Canfield.    Our  friends  are  all  in 

[    ML'd  about  that  time,  but  they  have  not  usual  health  here. 

n  preserved,  which  we  regret.    Remem-  Afifectionately  youi-s, 

\    .  r  me  to  all  my  old  friends  and  acquain-  REBECCA  BOSTWICK. 
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BY  MRS.  FANNIE  SMITH,  NOW  OF  GREENFIELD,  HURON  COUNTY,  OHIO. 


Mrs.  Fannie  Smith  was  born  in  Hart- 
111(1,  Connecticut,  Dec.  7,  1785.    She  was 
•.he  daughter  of  Samuel  and  Lydia  Spen- 
er,  who  moved  from  Hartland,  Connecti- 
ut,  to  Hartford,  Trumbull  countv,  Ohio. 
Her  f^ither  was  l>orii  in  East  Harddam,  her 
i:ii)tlier  in  Old  Branfurd,  Conn.    Her  motli- 
•?r  was  the  daughter  of  Edward  Brock  way, 
who  moved  from  Hartland,  Connecticut,  to 
Trumbull  Co.,  Ohio,  in  1800.  December 
19, 1805,  she  was  married  to  Erastus  Smith, 
son  of  Martin  and  Sarah  Smith,  formerly 
from  New  Hartfotd,  Connecticut,  who  came 
t"  Ohio  in  the  summer  of  the  year  1799. 

They  were  married  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Robins,  who  with  Mr.  Badger  were  Mission- 
aries from  Connecticut.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
>inith,  with  throe  children,  Samuel  C.  Spen- 
O'T,  a  brother  of  Mrs.  Smith's,  Cyrus  W. 
^^arsh,  Buel  Ensign,  started  from  Vernon, 
Trumbull  Co.,  the  latter  part  of  Oct.  1811, 
■'■n>\  arrived  in  Greenfield  the  first  of  IS'o- 
vt.Miiber.  They  ha«l  two  wagons,  four  pair^ 
oxen,  three  cows  and  twenty-three  hogs, 
fliey  came  the  direct  road  to  Cuyahoga, 
Portage.  After  crossing  the  Cuyahoga  the 
country  was  all  a  wilderness,  not  a  house  to 
'•0  seen  until  they  arrived  at  Hanson  Reed's, 
'die  only  house  in  Greenfield.  While  trav- 
'ling  through  this  wilderness,  then  called 
ilie  seventy  mile  woods,  they  made  tents  to 
"ieep  under.  The  first  night  they  made  a 
*'t'nt,  open  on  one  side,  and  in  front  of  it 
tliey  lolled  a  huge  pile  of  logs  which  they 


set  on  fire,  then  retired,  thinking  they  were 
quite  comfortably  situated,  but  when  they 
awoke  in  the  moi'ning  they  were  all  covered 
with  snow.  They  traveled  on  the  Smith 
road  to  Norwalk,  then  on  the  old  State  road 
to  Fairfield,  and  fi-om  there  to  Greenfield 
by  marked  trees.  The  first  night  they 
stayed  in  a  httle  hut  about  three-fourths  of 
a  mile  north  of  the  centre  of  Greenfield, 
on  the  farm  afterwfirds  owned  by  Bildad 
Adams. 

Mrs.  Smith,  with  her  three  children, 
Martin,  Lydia  and  Truman,  went  to  Mrs. 
Reed's  to  stay  until  the  men  could  build  a 
house,  which  they  did  in  about  a  week. 
Mr.  Reed  hved  on  the  fi^i  ni  now  owned  by 
Dennis  Ashley. 

The  liouse,  when  they  moved  into  it,  was 
without  a  door  or  window,  with  a  little 
piece  of  floor  about  ten  feet  square  made 
of  }tuncheon.  Afterward  dooj's  were  made 
of  the  same  material. 

They  enjoyed  themselves  very  well  until 
the  first  of  January,  when  Truman,  the 
youngest  child,  was  taken  sick  with  the 
typhoid  fever.  He  had  been  sick  about 
two  weeks,  when  to  their  great  joy  Di-. 
Erastus  Goodwin,  from  A  very,  the  old " 
county  seat,  a  cousin  of  Mr.  Smith,  came 
to  visit  them,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Meeker. 

The  child  partially  recovered,  but  never 
afterwards  was  well,  and  died  at  the  age  of 
18.  The  winter  was  severe,  storms  of  rain 
nnd  snow  sncceded  each  other.    Mr.  Smith 
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brought  hay  from  tlio-  prairie  in  New  Ha- 
ven for  his  cattle,  which  had  been  cut  the 
summer  before  by  Mr.  Marsh;  sometimes 
he  felled  trees  for  the  cattle  to  browse  on. 

He  bought  wheat,  rye  and  corn  in  Avery, 
and  procured  grinding  at  Old  Woman's 
Creek.  They  got  in  a  good  crop  of  corn, 
seven  or  eight  acres,  had  a  good  garden  and 
would  have  enjoyed  themselres  very  well 
if  they  had  all  been  blessi^d  with  health. — 
As  soon  as  war  was  declared  their  fathers, 
Martin  Smith  and  Gen.  Sjjencer  came  here 
on  the  4th  of  July,  from  Trumbull  county, 
with  the  intention  of  taking  them  back 
with  them ;  but  they  heard  such  favorable 
reports  on  tlie  road,  from  the  army,  that 
they  thought  best  for  them  to  remain,  so 
they  returned,  taking  with  them  the  eldest 
son. 

That  season  they  harvested  a  field  of 
wheat  (on  the  farm  afterwards  owned  by 
Samuel  C.  SpeMC<'r)  that  had  been  sown  by 
Mr.  Marsh. 

One  day  when  they  were  away  harve^^t- 
ing,  Mrs.  Smith  was  absent  from  the  house 
a  few  moments,  when  she  returned  she  saw 
a  large  black  snake  crawling  across  the 
headboard  of  the  bed,  where  her  youngest 
child  lay  asleep.  It  crawled  down  and 
went  under  the  floor,  she  l  aised  a  plank  and 
with  the  tongs  threw  it  out  on  the  hearth, 
where  it  was  seized  and  killed  by  the  dog. 

They  heard  the  news  of  Hull's  surren- 
der one  morning  about  nine  o'clock,  by  a 
messeufjer  sent  from  Huron.  Before  nio;ht 
they  had  their  clothing,  beds  and  bed  ding- 
packed,  and  started  for  Caleb  Palmer's,  in 
New  Haven,  where  they  arrived  that  night 
with  Mr.  Reod  and  family,  consisting  of  a 
wife  and  one  child,  Mr.  Woodcock  and 
family,  Rev.  Alvin  Coe  and  wife,  Luther 
Coe,  James  Mclntyre,  Jacob  Rush.  They 
had  to  cut  a  road  through  to  the  Black 
Fork,  as  there  had  never  been  a  team 
through  before. 

They  arrived  at  the  Black  Fork  the  sec- 


ond night,  with  four  wagons  and  all  of  their 
cattle. 

Here  they  saw  twelve  soldiers  belonging 
to  Hull's  army,  who  vsrere  on  parade. 

Mrs.  Smith  traveled  on  horseback,  on  a 
man's  saddle,  carrying  one  child  in  her  lap 
and  another  tied  on  behind  her.  The  next 
day  they  went  as  far  as  Mansfield,  where 
they  intended  to  stop,  but  there  came  a 
man  from  the  north  saying  that  all  the  in- 
habitants were  murdered,  and  ad\  ised  tliem 
to  go  on,  which  they  did,  the  distance  of 
five  miles,  and  then  stopped  over  night. 
The  intelligence  however,  proved  false.  A 
part  of  Gen.  Hull's  army  had  landed  at 
Huron  on  their  way  to  their  homes,  who 
were  mistaken  for  British  soldiers.  They 
pursued  their  way  to  Frederick,  where  they 
stopped  to  recruit  and  dry  their  goods  which 
had  got  wet  in  consequence  of  their  fording 
streams,  Mhich  had  become  very  much 
swollen  by  the  heavy  rains.  After  about  a 
week,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smith,  with  their  chil- 
dren and  Mrs.  Coe,  took  two  horses  and 
started  again  on  their  journey.  They  re- 
turned to  Mansfield  and  went  from  there  to 
Worcester,  leaving  the  rest  of  the  comj^nny 
at  Frederick. 

When  about  three  miles  beyond  Worces- 
ter, they  stopped  at  a  farm  house  where 
all  the  inhabitants  had  oathered  tocyether 

O  CD 

through  fear  of  the  Indians.  Here  they  wish- 
ed to  spend  the  night,  which  was  at  first  ol^ 
jectcd  to  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  pro- 
visions, but  after  much  entreaty  they  ob- 
tained permission  to  stay.  They  could  net 
obtain  beds,  so  they  were  obliged  to  he  on 
the  floor,  using  their  saddles  for  pillo^^"s.— 
In  the  evenino-  one  of  the  men  conchKl"! 
to  go  home  and  spend  the  night.  In 
short  time  he  returned  in  much  fear,  say- 
ing, "the  British  and  Indians  are  in  Wor- 
cester, I  heard  the  alarm  gim,  and  tlu'- 
platoon  after  platoon.  Arise  and  flfL'  t  • 
the  woods  for  your  lives  or  you  will  ail  1' 
killed."  The  women  cried  ''Lord  h:r.^ 
mercy  on  us."    They  then  caught  up  tb'-- 
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children  and  some  blankets  and  ran  for  the 
woods,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Smith 
and  his  company  who  refused  to  go.  The}' 
were  very  mucli  fotigued  and  needed  rest, 
so  tliey  took  the  vacated  beds  and  were 
soon  asleep.  They  were  not  permitted  to 
rest  long  before  one  of  the  men  returned 
and  insisted  on  their  getting  up  and  going 
to  the  woods.  The  night  was  dark  and 
•cloudy.  They  went  over  logs  and  through 
brush.  Tn  a  short  time  they  returned  to 
the  house  and  airain  retired.  As  notliini? 
more  was  heard  of  the  Indians,  the  party 
came  in  from  the  woods  and  requested  them 
to  give  up  the  beds  to  them,  whicb  they 
refused  to  do  until  morning.  The  cause  of 
the  alarm  was  a  horse  pawing  in  the  feed 
trough,  which  noise  was  mistaken  foi'  the 
guns  of  the  Indians. 

They  ymrsued  their  journey  in  peace 
through  Jeromeville,  Kendall,  Canton,  and 
Warren  to  Vernon. 

In  the  summer  previous  to  their  leaving 
Greenfield,  they  mi.^sed  their  hogs.  When 
they  returned  to  their  old  home  in  Vernon, 
they  found  them  there. 

In  the  fall  Mr.  Smith  returned  to  Frede- 
rick to  get  his  cattle  and  goods  which  he 
left  there  when  he  passed  through,  but  hear- 
ing of  a  family  being  killed  on  the  road,  he 
thought  best  to  return  without  them.  Be- 
fore winter,  Cyrus  W.  Marsh  and  Samuel 
C.  Spencer  cnme  and  got  the  cattle  and 
went  back  on  the  Northern  route.  They 
lay  under  a  bi'idge  about  two  miles  North 
of  Mr.  Newcomb's  house,  in  Norwalk  town- 
ship, the  night  it  was  burned.  They  re- 
mained in  Vernon  until  February,  1815, 
when  they  returned  to  their  land  in  Green- 
field. Their  farm  consisted  of  four  hun- 
dred acres,  l}"iiig  on  the  Huron  River,  one 
mile  North  of  the  center  of  Greenfield. 

In  coming  back  to  Greenfield  they  came 
on  the  ice  from  Rocky  River  to  Vermillion. 
There  was  but  one  house  in  Huron,  and 
none  between  there  and  Mr.  Newcomb's 
in  Norwalk,  where  they  stayed  over  night. 


When  they  got  to  Greenfield  they  found  a 
number  of  families  already  there,  viz :  Mr. 
Reed,  Mr.  Marsh,  Mr.  Adams,  Mr.  LIcKel- 
vey,  Mr.  Gilbert,  Mr.  Wilson.  The  next 
summer  they  had  the  honor  of  entertaining- 
Gen.  Cass  and  family  over  night,  who  was 
on  his  way  to  fill  the  office  of  Governor  of 
Michigan,  to  which  he  had  recendy  been 
appointed. 

The  first  white  child  born  in  Greenfield 
was  Franklin  Reed. 

The  first  couple  married  were  William 
Smith  and  Lovina  Pierce,  at  the  residence 
of  her  father,  Alden  Pierce,  in  the  year  1817, 
by  Erastus  Smith,  Esq.  They  died  in  Illi- 
nois. 

The  first  white  person  who  died,  was  Hi- 
ram, infant  son  of  Samuel  C.  Spencer,  from 
Vernon,  April,  1816.  The  disease  w^as 
consumption. 

The  first  grist  mill  was  erected  in  1814, 
near  Mr.  Archibald  Easter's,  by  Powers  Su 
Reed.  The  first  settlers  procured  grinding 
sometimes  at  Owl  creek  and  sometimes  near 
the  Lake; — procured  lumber  in  New  Ha- 
ven. 

The  first  saw  mill  was  erected  in  1819, 
on  Huron  river,  a  few  rods  above  where  it 
crosses  the  road  on  Erastus  Smith's  farm 

The  fiist  settlers  used  silver  money,  dol- 
lars, half  dollars,  and  quarter  dollars,  cut 
up  for  small  change. 

Fulled  cloth  was  sold  for  82  a  yard,  and 
factory  cloth  for  fifty  cents,  by  Alden  Pierce. 

James  K.  Logan  opened  the  first  store  at 
the  centre  of  Greenfield  in  1832. 

The  first  election  was  held  at  the  house 
of  Erastus  Smith,  who  was  the  first  mafjis- 
trate.  At  his  house  was  held  the  first  law- 
suit. 

The  first  Post  Office  was  established  in  " 
1817,  one  and  a-half  miles  south  of  the 
centre.    The  Postmaster  Mr.  Cook. 

The  first  pubhc  house  was  kept  by  Cyrus 
W.  Marsh,  in  1816,  on  the  hill  north  of 
the  Huron  River. 
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The  fii*st  fiuit  orchard  was  planted  by 
Erastus  Smith. 

The  first  school  was  opened  in  1816,  one 
mile  north  of  tlie  centre,  near  the  corner  of 
Erastus  Smith's  orchard.  It  was  support- 
ed by  subscrij)tion,  and  taught  by  Anna 
Mather,  who  afterwards  married  Mr.  Hin- 
man,  of  Milan. 


The  fii*st  physician  was  Dr.  Niles,  who 
commenced  practice  in  1831. 

The  first  rehgious  meeting*  was  held  at 
Erastus  Smith's,  in  1815.  Sermon  preached 
by  the  Rev.  Green  Parker,  uncle  to  Rev. 
J.  C.  Parker. 

Erastus  Smith  died  July  16,  1820. 

MRS,  ERASTUS  SMITH.. 


MEMOIRS  OF  TOWNSHIPS.— BRONSON. 

BY  MARTIN  KELLOGG,  ESQ. 


On  the  day  of  June,  1815,  myself, 
wife  and  three  daughters,  (Mandane,  Lucy, 
and  Rebecca)  and  Aaron  Fay,  my  wife's 
father,  and  his  wife  and  his  sons,  Lucius  and 
Apollos  Fay  and  daughter,  Clarissa  Fay, 
and  Melictabel  Bigelow,  wife  of  John  Fay, 
and  Eliphaz  RIgolow,  brother  of  John  Fay's 
wife,  left  Bethel,  AVindsor  county,  Vermont, 
for  the  State  of  Ohio. 

On  the  30th  of  July  anc  arrived  at  E. 
Merry's,  one-half  mile  south  of  the  old 
county  seat  of  Huron  county,  (now  Erie 
county.) 

"VVe  traveled  with  three  t\so-horse  wng- 
ons;  and  as  the  roads  west  of  ButTalo  were 
said  to  be  bad,  we  j)ut  most  of  our 

loading  on  to  an  open  top  boat.  Apollos 
Fay,  Clai-issa  Fay,  Mehetabel  and  Eliphaz 
Bigelow,  went  on  to  this  boat  with  our  goods, 
and  came  up  to  the  mouth  of  Huron  river 
by  water. 

They  were  as  long  coming  up  by  water 
as  we"  were  coming  by  land  with  our  teams. 
We  did  not  at  this  time  discover  any  steam 
boats  on  the  Lake,  and  there  was  not  a 
decked  vessel  at  Bullhlo.  Lake  Erie  Avas 
then  quite  young  to  what  it  is  now; — but 
young  as  it  was,  it  was  said  to  be  quite 
rough  sometimes;  and  it  was  supposed  to  be 
somewhat  perilous  to  navigate  it  in  an  open 
top  boat 


While  at  Euclid  at  E.sr^.  Doane's,  there 
was  quite  a  heavy  shower,  and  on  coming- 
to  Rocky  river  it  was  so  high  we  could  not 
cross  it.  On  the  28th  of  July,  left  the 
settlement  in  Ridgeville,  expecting  to  reach 
Florence  that  night.  It  was  said  to  be 
twenty-two  miles  through  the  woods, — pari 
of  the  way  the  logs  had  been  cut  out  and 
rolled  out;  about  half  the  way  we  had  to 
drive  around  them. 

On  eonn'ng  to  the  east  branch  of  Black 
i-i\'er,  somewhere  above  where  Elyi-ia  now 
stands,  we  found  the  stream  full  from  bank 
to  bank  and  very  muddy.  Camped  on  the 
bank  of  the  river,  an;l  cut  wild  grass  w  it!:- 
our  sickles  to  feed  our  horses.  Next  mor- 
ning (29th)  ventured  to  cross  the  ri\  er,  and 
shortly  after  crossed  the  western  branch. 

AVe  drove  all  day,  and  before  reaching 
Vermillion  river  night  overtook  us  in  the 
dense  woods,  and  we  could  follow  the  trail 
no  longer.  Here  we  were  compelled  t-* 
stay  during  the  night,  with  a  veiy  scant  al- 
loAvance  of  provisions  for  man  or  bea-^t. — 
This  deficiency  was  in  part  supplied  by 
abundance  of  music,  such  as  is  made  ly 
musquetoes  and  wolves,  musquetoes  ni.i- 
king  the  treble,  (trouble)  and  wolves  th'- 
bass,  (base).  To  add  further  to  our  (1:^= 
comfort,  we  found  we  were  very  thirsty 
and  had  no   water.    We  lemembercd 
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crossing  a  swale  some  distance  back — how 
far  we  knew  not,  perhaps  halt  a  mile  or  a 
mile.  Lucius  Fay  and  the  writer  having 
furnished  ourselves  with  a  cotfce-pot,  a  pint 
tin  cup  and  a  lantern,  ventured  to  seek  for 
water.  W e  had  the  luck  to  lind  some  un- 
der an  old  log-  in  the  swale  or  small  swamp. 
We  carefully  dipped  out  enough  to  drink 
and  to  fill  our  coffee-pot.  It  was  very  good 
we  supposed,  as  it  was  nearly  as  red  as 
wine.  With  our  delicious  nectar  we  started 
to  return  to  camp — had  not  gone  far  be- 
fore we  lost  our  way,  not  being  able  for 
some  time  to  find  the  trail,  but  after  diligent 
search  we  found  the  trail  and  our  way  back 
to  camp.  Our  horses,  after  having  traveled 
all  day,  were  now  tied  u})  to  trees  with  a 
very  few  oats,  without  grass,  hay  or  water, 
not  thinking  it  prudent  to  deal  six  horses 
any  water  fi'om  our  coffee  pot. 
-  The  next  morning  wo  crossed  the  Ver- 
million and  came  to  Florence,  to  the  resi- 
dence of  Es(^.  I'arnum;  after  getting  some 
refreshments  we  stalled  lor  the  county  seat. 
Soon  after  starting  we  wore  luckily  met  by 
Dr.  Lyman  Fay,  who  had  come  to  escort  us 
to  Esquii'O  Merry's,  with  whom  he  then 
boarded.  The  Doctor  and  John  Fay  had 
come  west  the  Winter  betore,  (1814-15). 
At  that  time  there  were  so  many  roads 
crossing  the  oak  openings  in  Eldrirlge  and 
Avery,  (now  Berlin  and  Milan,)  that  we 
could  not  have  found  our  way  without  a 
guide.  In  a  few  days  wo  weie  all  domi- 
ciled in  the  old  block  house,  as  filthy  a  phicc 
as  any  Christian  could  desire. 

Som3  time  in  August,  father  Fay  bought 
one  hundred  acres  of  land  in  Norwalk  town- 
ship, the  place  on  which  Lucius  Fay  after- 
Wards  resided.  A  few  weeks  after  this  he 
died  in  the  old  block  house.  In  xVugust 
the  writer  of  this  moved  into  a  log  house  in 
Hidgefield,  then  being  built  by  Mnj.  David 
Underbill,  near  where  Isaac  Underhill's  saw 
mill  now  stands.  The  next  March  moved 
on  to  the  farm  now  owned  by  Miner  Cole, 
Rud  on  the  l7th  of  June  (one  year  after 


leaving  Vermont)  moved  on  to  the  farm  on 
which  he  now  resides. 

In  1815,  Maj.  Underbill,  Levi  Cole,  Jer- 
emy Cole,  son  of  Levi,  Dr.  Joseph  Pearce 
and  Horace  Morse  came  in ;  Mr.  Cole  built 
a  log  house  near  wliere  Sidney  Brown  now 
lives;  in  the  fall  Mr.  Underbill  and  Mr. 
Cole  returned  to  New  York,  and  came  in 
next  spring  with  their  families. 

While  in  the  State  of  New  York  this 
winter  (1815-lG)  D.  Underbill,  T.  Baker 
and  a  Mr.  Petrie  bought  the  third  section  of 
Bronson  township.  In  April,  Almon  llug- 
gles  was  employed  to  run  it  into  lots.  Ja- 
bez  Deming  was  axman,  .Jasper  UnderhiU 
and  the  writer  of  this  carried  the  chain; 
during  tlie  survey  Ave  each  made  choice  of 
a  lot.  In  the  fall  of  1  SI 6  the  writer  of  this 
soAved  a  small  piece  of  wheat — thinks  it  was 
the  first  sowed  in  the  township.  In  the 
spring  of  1816,  set  out  five  peach  trees  in 
the  woods  bef  )re  a  tree  was  cut  on  the  lot 
for  any  purpose.  Thes(;  trees  were  l)0ught 
of  Esquire  Abbott  for  fifty  cents;  iij  clear- 
ing they  were  not  destroyed,  but  stood  many 
years  to  bear  peaches. 

First  Marriage  in  Bronson,  Lott  rierrick 
and  Lola  Sutlifi',  by  Pv.  S.  Soutligate,  Esq. ; 
at  a  subsecjuent  hour  the  same  day  John 
Laylin  and  Olive  Clark,  by  R.  S.  South- 
gate.  This  was  Oct.  16th,  1818.  First 
death,  Benjamin  Newcomb,  July  4th,  1816. 
First  birth,  Timothy  Newcomb,  July  6th, 
1816. 

Signed  MARTIN  KELLOGG. 

Written  this  day,  August  22d,  ISoS. — 
The  writer  being  seventy-one  years,  eleven 
months  and  one  day  old. 

In  the  fall  of  1815,  one  log  house  was 
built  in  Monroe;  at  this  time  no  beginning 
had  been  made  in  Norwalk  or  Milan.  The 
same  fall  a  log  house  was  built  on  the  lot 
bought  by  Aaron  Fay,  in  Norw.nlk  town- 
ship. In  the  winter  of  1815-16,  Daniel 
Mack  and  family  came  on  and  begun  in 
Peru,  and  the  next  summer  built  a  saw  mill 
and  sul)sequently  a  grist  mill.    From  this 
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man  originated  tlie  name  of  Maxville,  or 
more  properly  MacksN  illo. 

In  18 IG,  Nathan  Sutliff  c^me  in  and 
took  up  a  lot,  and  next  sprino-  came  onwitli 
his  wife  and  built  upon  the  lot  on  which  he 
now  resides.  In  the  fall  of  1810,  R.  S. 
Southgate  and  family  came  in  from  Barn- 
ard, Vermont,  and  Caleb  Keith  from  New- 
hampshire.  Simon  Ammerman  came  in 
the  fall  of  1816.  In  1817,  Lott  Herriek 
and  Reuben  Pixley  began  on  the  lots  now 
own^d  by  0.  P.  Woodward  and  C.  Jones. 
In  1817,  Jabez  Deming  commenced  on  his 
lot,  built  a  log  house,  and  the  next  year 
brought  on  his  wife. 

Maj.  Guthrie  came  in  1817,  and  Thomas 
Hagaman  in  1818. 

In  the  spring  of  1817,  Xorwalk  and 
Broiisou  were  incoj'pornted  as  a  township 
for  business,  and  held  their  fir.-t  election  at 
Hanson  Read's,  near  where  Mr.  Loyd  now 
lives.  Aftei'  they  had  met  they  could  find 
none  properly  autbc)rized  to  qualify  the 
Judges  and  Clerks,  and  had  to  send  on  to 
the  prairies  for  Esquire  Littlefield  to  come 
and  qualify  them.  Abijah  Comstoek  had 
been  Justice  of  the  Peace,  but  his  time 
had  expired.  David  Gibbs,  a  lawyer,  was 
at  this  election,  and  was  called  Esquire,  but 
had  no  authority  from  the  laws  of  this 
State  to  administer  an  oath.  We  were  not 
at  that  time  as  far  advanced  in  "  Squatter 
Sovereignty^'  as  we  are  now. 

MARTIN  KELLOGG. 

Anmer  to  some  of  the  questions  propound- 
ed hy  the  Fire  Lands  Historical  So- 
cietij  of  Huron  county^  hy  Martin  Kel- 
logg^ resident  of  Bronson. 
'   Original  Namk. — Bronson,  (name  not 
been  changed.) 

Natural  Ari'EAUANcE.-Gencrally  speak- 
ing it  may  be  f^aid  to  be  level,  the  Eastern 
half  more  level  than  the  Western,  which  is 
somewhat  rolling  and  broken  on  the  branch- 
es of  Huron  River.  The  East  and  South- 
Ea.st  part  has  considerable  beech  timber, 


with  a  mixture  of  oak,  white  ash,  white- 
wood,  hickory  and  blackwalnut;  the  West- 
ern and  North- Western  part  is  mostly  oak, 
white,  red  and  yellow,  mixed  along  the 
streams  with  some  beech,  sugar  maple,  soft 
maple,  basswood,  buckeye,  butternut,  black- 
walnut,  hickory,  whitewood,  and  some 
chestnut,  red  elm,  sassafrass,  water  elm, 
black  cherry,  pawpaw,  pepperedge,  syca- 
more and  mulberry;  on  some  lots  almost 
a  mixture  of  everything  grown  in  the  West- 
ern country.  No  percej)tible  change  of 
timber.  The  soil  of  the  Eastern  half  of 
the  township  may  be  called  clayey;  the 
Western  a  mixture  of  clay  and  gravel.  In 
the  third  section  on  the  following  lots,  name- 
ly: 2,  5,  7,  8,  1),  10,  14  and  18,  there  are 
considerable  quarries  of  sandstone  or  grind- 
stone as  it  is  called;  these  stone  are  used 
for  building  purposes.  The  Catholics  have 
a  laige  chapel,  built  of  stone  quarried  on 
lot  No.  2.  Georo'e  Lawrence  has  a  larire 
stone  house  from  the  quarry  on  lot  No.  5. 
Many  stone  from  these  quarries  go  to  Nor- 
walk  for  building  purposes.  On  a  good 
many  lots  there  is  quite  a  sprinkling  of 
what  I  suppose  is  called  bouklei-s. 

On  the  western  tier  of  lots  in  the  3d  .sec- 
tion are  some  small  marshes.  Some  of 
these  have  been  reclainied — others  partially 
reclaimed.  One  of  the  largest  produces 
quite  a  crop  of  cranberries.  I  think  it 
would  be  somewhat  difficult  to  drain  thi^ 
None  of  these  marshes  occupy  more  thr.ii 
two  or  three  acres  of  land.  After  being  re- 
claimed, they  produce  corn,  grass,  kc. 

A  number  of  the  eastern  branches  "1 
Huron  river  run  through  this  town;  their 
coui-se  is  mostly  West  and  North-west. 

It  is  on  these  streams  that  the  stont- 
quarrys  above-mentioned  are  located.  The.-*' 
streams  formerly  furnished  quite  a  nuinb'  r 
of  seats  for  saw-mills.  On  the  branch  ou 
which  the  writer  is  located,  there  wer'' 
at  one  time  five  saw-mills,  at  which  a  great 
quantity  of  wliite-wood  and  some  other 
lumber  was  made. 
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These  streams  afford  mucli  less  water 
tlian  they  did  twenty -five  yeai-s  ago.  These 
branches  and  the  eastern  branches  running 
through  Norwalk,  and  a  branch  running 
through  Fairfield  and  Peru,  all  unite  their 
waters  in  Ridgefield,  near  its  eastern  line, 
and  taking  a  IsVjrth-west  course,  enter  Hu- 
ron river  a  mile  or  two  above  Milan. 

First  White  Settlers. — John  Welch 
built  the  first  log  cabin  in  the  Summer  of 
1815.  In  the  Winter  of  1815-16  David 
Underbill,  Timothy  Baker  and  Jacob 
Petrie  bought  the  third  section  of  Bronson 
Township,  of  GI<leon  Granger. 

In  April  of  1810  this  was  surveyed  into 
twenty  lots  by  Almon  Rugglos.  Jasper 
Underliill  and  Mnrtin  Kellogg,  carried  tlie 
<diain,  and  Jabez  Deming  was  axman  or 
marker.  These  lots  contained  each  from 
•200  to  230  acres. 

Martin  Kellogg  took  lot  No.  8  and  moved 
on  to  it  June  ITtli,  1816.  This  is  the  lot 
•  '11  which  he  now  resides. 

Jabez  Doming  took  up  lot  No.  12,  and 
moved  on  to  it  in  the  spring  of  1818.  Jas- 
per Underbill  took  up  lot  No.  13.  In  the 
.Spring  of  1816  Nathan  Sutlifi"  took  lot  No. 
0;  cleared  it  and  put  in  a  small  piece  of 
^vhoat,  and  moved  on  to  it  in  the  spring  of 
1S17,  whrro  h^;  now  resides. 

Benjamin  Nesvcoino  having  lived  a  num- 
i'l-r  of  years  on  the  south-west  corner  lot  of 
^<»^\valk  Township,  in  the  winter  of  1815-1 6 
'^"Id  said  lot,  and  built  a  log  house  and 
ni')ved  on  to  lot  No.  4,  section  3,  of  Bron- 
•'on.  In  July  he  went  to  Mansfield  to  buy 
tlour.  On  his  way  home  on  the  Fourth  of 
•^uly,  near  Plymouth,  he  received  a  kick 
fr'>m  one  of  his  horses,  which  caused 
hi^^tant  death.  His  son,  Sterling,  a  lad 
>in('  eight  or  ten  years  old,  was  with  him, 
}>rought  tidings  to  the  nearest  town, 
(I'lytnouth,  I  believe.)  On  the  5th  he 
^as  brought  home  for  interment.  On  the 
''*h  Mrs.  Newcome  was  confined,  giving 
•"fih  to  a  son.  He  was  named  Timothy. 
^"  the  fnll   of  1816  Simon  Ammeiman 


bought  lot  No.  4,  (on  which  Mr.  Newcome 
had  built)  and  moved  onto  it.  Intbe  win- 
ter of  1816-17,  Reuben  Pixley  bought  lot 
No.  6,  and  moved  his  family  on  to  it.  Mr. 
Pixley  had  been  in  the  eountry  a  number 
of  yeai-s.  His  son,  Reuben,  Jr.,  was  taken 
prisoner  by  the  Indians  in  the  war  of  1812. 

The  circumstances  of  his  capture  and 
subsequent  release  have  been  told  to  me  by 
father  and  son;  but  so  long  ago  the  pai-tic- 
ulars  have  escaped  my  memory. 

Mr.  Pixley  was  a  good  man,  and  a  use- 
ful and  harddaborino-  citiz-n :  and  all  that 
could  be  gathered  of  him  ought  to  be  treas- 
ured up.    He  set  the  first  apple  trees  in 
Bronson.    The  writer  of  this  passing  along 
as  he  was  setting  them,  plead  from  him  six 
trees.    Tliese  six  trees  were  the  next  that 
were  set  out  in  Bronson  township.  In  1816  ^ 
soon  after  the  survey,  the  writer  of  this  set    ,  " 
out  five  trees,  before  he  had  fnllen  the  first   ,  , 
tree. 

The  peach  trees  bore  many  peaches,  but 
have  long  since  passed  away;  two  of  the 
apple  trees  are  still  standing  and  are  very 
large  and  thrifty. 

These  twenty  lots,  into  which  the  third 
section  was  run  have  nearly  all  been  divided. 
The  East  half  of  No.  8  was  sold  to  Thomas 
Haofaman,  who  came  on  to  it  with  his 
family  in  1818.  Lott  Herriek  bought  the 
East  half  of  lot  No.  6  in  181 7.  Wm.  W^ 
Beckwith  came  in  1817,  and  bought  p'^rtof 
lot  9.  Ezra  Ilerrick,  Sen.,  came  in  1818, 
and  bought  lot  No.  10. 

In  the  fall  of  1816,  R.  S.  Southgate  and 
family  came  in.  His  family  consisted  of 
himself,  his  wife,  (Anna  Keith)  Carlos  Keith, 
Samuel  and  Lucy  Taft,  and  Stewai-d  South- 
gate,  father  of  R.  S.  Southgate.  liv.  South- 
gate  built  a  log  house  in  the  f  airtli  section, 
and  in  January  of  1817,  went  on  foot  to 
the  town  of  Sherman,  Chenango  Co.,  N.  Y., 
and  bought  of  Tilly  Lynde  one-half  of  the 
fourth  section,  2,000  acres.  In  the  fall  of 
1817,  Eben  Guthrie  came  in  and  bought  of 
Southgate   1,500    acres   of  said   land. — 
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Soutligate*ancl  ftiinily  were  from  Barnard, 
Windsor  county,  Vermont.  Caleb  Keith, 
from  "VVentworth,  N.  11. ,  and  his  family, 
came  in,  in  April,  1816,  made  a  small 
clearino-  on  lot  No.  4,  in  the  third  section, 
the  next  March,  (1817)  built  a  house  on  a 
lot  in  the  fourth  section,  the  lot  afterwards 
owned  by  Henry  Terry. 

Among'  the  early  settlers  in  Bronson 
were  Prince  Haskell  and  Susan  Richardson 
his  wife.  First  commenced  in  the  fourth 
section,  but  subsequcntl}^  moved  to  section 
one,  where  he  built  one  of  the  five  saw 
mills  on  one  of  the  east  branches  of  Huron, 
sometimes  called  high  bridge  or  Kellogg 
Creek.  His  mill  made  an  inmiense  quan- 
tity of  as  good  whitewood  or  poplar,  while 
ash  and  black  walnut  lumber  as  was  e\er 
made  in  this  county.  Mr.  Haskell  furnish- 
ed the  lumber  for  the  lattice  bridge  over 
Huron  River,  at  Milan. 

From  his  first  settlement,  Mr.  Haskell 
was  a  very  useful  and  valu-ible  citizen,  ma- 
king for  the  early  settlers  plows,  harrows, 
sleds,  scythe  snailhs,  vakes,  fork's  tails,  half 
bushels,  wooden  boxes,  &:c.  He  and  fann'ly 
were  from  Barnard,  AYindsor  county,  Ver- 
mont. 

Time  of  the  Bikth  of  Some  of  the 
FiKST  Settlers  of  Bronson,  Settlement 
IN  Bronson',  (fcc. — Martin  Kellogg  was 
born  in  Bethel,  Windsor  county,  Vermont, 
Sept  21st,  1786.  Polly  Fay,  his  wife,  was 
born  in  Barnard,  Windsor  county,  Vermont, 
July  l7th,  1787.  Married  by  Benjamin 
Clapp,  Es<p,  Dec.  7,  1800.  Left  Vermont 
June  17,  1815.  Settled  on  lot  No.  8  in 
Bronson,  June  17,  1816. 

Jabez  Demiiig,boruin  Sandersfield,  Berk- 
shire county  Mass.,  August  10,  1789.  Pve- 
bccca  Whitmore,  his  wife,  was  born  in 
Bethelem,  N.  II.,  April  7th,  1800.  Settled 
on  lot  No.  12  in  the  spring  of  1817.  They 
came  to  Ohio  from  jV\  on,  Ontario  county. 
New  York. 

Nathan  Sutlitf  was  born  in  Hartland, 
Hartford  coiinty,  Connecticut,  Jan.  ;30th. 


1789.  His  wife,  Loretta  Lawrence,  was 
born  in  Stamford,  Fairfield  county.  Conn., 
January  29,  1793.  In  March  of  1817, 
they  moved  from  Genoa,  Cayuga  county, 
and  settled  on  lot  No.  9,  Section  3,  of 
Bronson. 

Wm.  W.  Beckwith,  born  in  Shaftsbury, 
Bennington  county,  Vermont,  May  17, 
1793.  His  wdfe,  Ann  Herrick,  was  born 
in  Charlestown,  Montgomery  county.  State 
of  New  York.  Came  to  Ohio  in  1816. 
Settled  on  the  east  half  of  lot  No.  6,  sec- 
tion No.  3,  Bronson  Township. 

Thomas  Ilagaman  was  a  native  of  New 
Jersey ;  his  wife,  Nelly  Bui  net,  was  a  native 
of  Pennsylvania,  born  Oct.  15th,  1780, 
Came  from  Owasco,  Cayuga  county,  N.  Y., 
and  settled  on^'the  east  part  of  lot  No.  8,  in 
1818. 

Apollos  Fay  was  born  in  Barnard, 
Windsor  county,  Vermont,  March  28th, 
1798.  He  settled  on  the  west  part  of  lot 
No.  7,  3d  section,  in  1819. 

First  Birth. — Timothy  Newcomb,  born 
-July  6th,  1816.  Now  living  in  Portage 
county,  0. 

First  Marriage — Lott  Henick  and  L< :)la 
Sutlilf  married  Oct.  16th,  1818,  by  Rob.-rt 
Scott  Southgate,  Esq.  At  a  subse<;pienl 
hour  of  the  same  day  he  married  John 
Laylin  and  Olive  Clark.  Lot  Herrick  and 
Lola  SutliiY  were  married  at  the  house  of 
Nathan  Sutlitf. 

First  Death. — Benjamin  Newcomb  was 
killed  by  the  kick  of  a  horse  July  4th  1810. 
Had  been  to  Mansfield  for  flour;  had  two 
barrels  of  flour  put  in  bags  and  placed  on 
pack  saddles  on  the  backs  of  tv\o  horses. 
He  was  accompanied  by  his  son,  Sterlirig,  a 
lad  in  his  ninth  year.  On  his  return,  sona' 
three  or  four  miles  south  of  Plymouth,  on 
adjusting  the  load  on  one  of  the  horse-,  u^- 
ceived  a  kick  which  caused  instant  dcitth. 
The  son  came  to  Plymouth,  (the  n<  arv>t 
town)  to  make  known  the  melancholy  oc- 
currence. On  the  next  day,  (July  5,  18l«') 
he  w  as  brought  home  for  interment.    St«  v* 
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ling,  the  eldest  son,  is  now  living  on  lot  No. 
15,  section  3.  None  now  here  know  where 
Clark,  the  second  son,  now  is.  Mary  mar- 
ried a  Mr.  Comstock,  and  died  years  ago  in 
Xorwalk  Township, 

Timothy,  (first  birth  in  Bronson)  born 
July  6th  1815,  two  days  after  the  death  of 
his  father,  is  now  living  in  Portage  county, 
Ohio. 

Mills — There  have  been  no  grist  mills 
built  in  Bronson  township.  But  on  the 
branch  of  Huron  on  which  tlie  writer  re- 
■iides  there  were  at  one  time  five  saw  mills. 
On  one  branch  farther  north  there  was  one 
saw  mill.  At  the  time  of  the  first  settlement  of 
Bronson  there  was  a  small  substitute  for  a 
grist  mill  in  Greenfield  and  another  in  El- 
dridge,  (now  Berlin.)  In  the  winter  of 
1816-17  the  writer  went  to  the  black  fork 
of  the  Mohican  to  a  grist  mill  then  owned  by 
Ayres  &  Trucks.  The  names  of  the  build- 
ers of  the  fiv(j  saw  mills  on  the  eastern 
branch  of  Huron,  called  high  bridge  or 
Kellogg  creek,  (beginning  at  the  first  and 
going  down  stream)  were  J.  Hicks,  P.  Lat- 
timer,  P.  Haskell,  Lewis  and  Herrick,  and 
M.  Kellogg. 

Organization  of  Township. — The  first 
election  in  Norwalk  Township  was  held  at 
the  house  of  Hanson  Read  in  April  of  1817. 
Norwalk  and  Bronson  were  at  this  time  or- 
ganized as  an  election  district.  There  was 
no  justice  of  the  peace  or  other  ofiicer  who 
coukV  lawfully  qualify  the  election  board 
before  entering  upon  the  duties  for  which 
they  were  chosen.  Abijah  Comstock  had 
been  Justice  of  the  Peace,  but  his  commis- 
sion had  expired  previous  to  this  election. 
After  the  electoi-s  had  met  and  the  board 
^vas  formed,  they  had  to  send  to  Ridgefield 
f'.>r  Es4|uire  Littlefield  to  come  and  qualify 
the  board. 

On  the  6th  of  April,  1818,  (Norwalk 
and  Bronson  being  together  as  an  election 
di'itrict,)  P.  S.  Southgate  was  elected  Jus- 
tice of  the  Peace.  Number  of  votes  at  said 
election,  twenty-two,  of  which  Mr.  South- 


gate  had  twenty-one  votes.  On  the  28th 
of  May  he  was  qualified  by  James  Wil- 
liams, Esq.,  County  Clerk.  On  the  13th 
of  April,  1818,  an  election  was  held  at  the 
house  of  Samuel  B.  Lewis,  in  Norwalk 
township  (Bronson  and  Norwalk  together.) 
At  this  election  fifty-six  votes  were  given. 
S.  B.  Lewis,  Lott  Herrick  and  Martin  Kel- 
logg were  Judges,  and  Reuben  Pixley  and 
Dr.  Joseph  Pearce  were  Clerks  of  election. 

Norwalk  and  Bronson  were  together  as 
an  election  district  from  1817  (the  time  of 
their  first  organization)  to  1822.  For  a 
part  of  this  time  Fairfield  was  included  in 
the  same  organization,  making  an  election 
district  five  miles  wide  and  fifteen  miles  long, 
the  same  being  called  Norwalk ;  and  while 
so  together  all  the  elections  were  held  in 
the  pait  called  Norv^■alk  proper. 

The  first  election  held  in  Bronson  was 
held  at  the  house  of  Ezra  Herrick,  April 
1st,  1822.  Fairfield  was  still  united  with 
Bronson.  At  this  election  forty-four  votes 
were  polled.  Timothy  Taylor,  R.  S.  South- 
gate,  and  John  D.  Hoskins  were  Judges, 
and  Martin  Kellogg  and  Abel  Brownell 
clerks  of  election.  At  this  election  Martin 
Kellogg  was  chosen  Township  Clerk;  Abi- 
jah Bundle,  Philip  Moffit,  and  Timothy 
Taylor,  Trustees;  Eben  Guthrie  and  f]zra 
Herrick,  Overseers  of  the  Poor;  Daniel 
Warren  and  Thomas  Ilagaman,  Fenceview- 
ers;  Jonas  Leonard,  Lister;  Jonas  Leon- 
aid  and  Abel  Brownell,  Appraisers;  E. 
W.  Herrick,  Constable;  Henry  Terry, 
Treasurer;  A.  Brownell,  Edward  L.  Cole, 
Lester  Clark,  John  Crawford,  Eliphalet  W. 
Day,  Benjamin  F.  Taylor,  Nathan  SutlitT, 
Supervisors  of  High  Ways. 

Dr.  Joseph  Pearce,  (though  living  in 
Norwalk)  was  the  first  medical  practitioner, 
after  him  Moses  C.  Sanders.  R.  S.  South- 
gate  was  the  first  Magistrate,  elected  April 
6th,  1818.  Some  years  after  he  was  asso- 
ciate judge  of  Huron  Common  Pleas  for 
one  or  two  terms. 

Educational. — The  fii-st  school  in  Bron- 
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son  was  kept  iu  the  log -barn  of  Martin  Kel- 
logg, in  the  summer  of  1818,  by  Lola  Sut- 
liff.  Wages  seventy-five  cents  per  week, 
paid  by  parents  in  proportion  to  what  they 
sent.  Names  of  pupils,  Mandane,  Lucy, 
Eebecca,  and  Polly  Kellogg;  Lucy,  Jane, 
Tina,  Eleanor  and  John  Ammerman ;  Peg- 
gy and  J ohn  Welch. 

Towns  and  Villages. — Olena,  a  small 
village  near  the  South-East  corner  of  the 
township  is  the  only  village  in  the  town- 
ship. 

Veteran  Survivors. — In  the  circular, 
under  this  head,  are  the  following  questions : 
"  Have  any  officers  or  soldiers  of  the  E ev- 
olutionary war,  the  war  of  1812,  or  the 
Indian  wars,  resided  in  the  township  ?  If 
so,  give  names,  &c." 

I  believe  that  Jabez  Deming,  Nathan 
SutlifT,  and  Wm.  W.  Beckvvith,  were  sol- 
diers part  of  the  time  during  the  war  of  1 8 1 2. 


Simon  Ammerman  was  out  in  some  of  the 
Indian  war  campaigns.  I  think  some  one 
will  give  a  good  account  of  his  services. 
My  father,  Martin  Kellogg,  was  a  soldier  of 
the  Revolution  and  a  Pioneer;  was  well 
acquainted  with  Gen.  Washington.  He 
and  my  mother,  Lucy  Dunham,  were  na- 
tives of  Massachusetts, — emigrated  to  Ver- 
mont soon  after  the  close  of  the  Revolution- 
ary war,  raised  a  large  family ;  my  mother 
died  in  1811.  My  father  came  to  Bronsoa 
in  1835  to  live  with  the  writer — died  at  my 
house  March  4th,  1850,  aged  93  years,  four 
months  and  one  day.  One  son  (Thomas) 
now  living  in  St.  Josephs  county,  Indiana; 
one  daughter  (Ruth)  h^'ing  in  Lapeer  coun- 
ty, Michigan;  a  daughter  (Philence)  in 
Henry  county,  0 ;  and  one  daughter  (Ase- 
nath)  li^•ing  in  Bethel,  Windsor  county,  N. 
Y.,  the  place  of  her  birth. 


FIRE  LANDS  EEMINISCENCES. 

BY  MRS.  CORNELIA  MASON. 


I  was  born  in  November  1780,  at  Lan- 
singburgh,  Rensselaer  county,  N.  Y.,  about 
fifteen  miles  from  the  scene  of  Burgoyne's 
gun-ender.  My  father's  name  was  Mathew 
Marvin,  and  my  mother's  maiden  name  was 
Gertrude  Geiwryck.  When  I  was  eighteen 
years  of  age,  my  father  removed  to  Herki- 
mer county.  In  1801  I  was  married  to 
Alexander  Mason. 

In  the  fall  of  1802,  my  husband  pur- 
chased a  farm  of  150  acres,  with  thirty 
acres  under  improvement,  and  paid  down 
$800,  and  leaving  a  balance  of  $400  yet  to 
be  paid.  We  lived  upon  this  farm  between 
five  and  six  years,  during  which  time  my 
husband  built  a  small  frame  house,  a  large 
substantial  barn,  and  cleared  about  seventy 


acres  of  the  fjimi.  In  doino;  this  he  in- 
curred  debts  which  added  to  the  balance 
yet  due  for  the  land,  amounted  to  $800. 

In  December  1807,  Congress  laid  an 
embargo  upon  all  American  shipping  within 
ports.  This  brought  serious  pecuniary  em- 
barrassments upon  those  who  had  rehed 
upon  a  continuance  of  high  prices  for  means 
to  pay  their  debts.  That  year  we  had 
raised  450  bushels  of  wheat,  and  other 
grains  in  proportion,  which  would  have  en- 
abled us  to  ])ay  all  our  debts,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  sudden  decline  of  prices.  A* 
it  was,  my  husband  was  unable  to  meet 
the  claims  of  his  crcditoi-s,  who  so  pushe-J 
and  harrasscd  him,  that  he  was  compellol 
to  decide  hastily  what  course  to  pursue. — 
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Too  proud  spirited  to  go  to  jail,  he  chose  to 
leave  the  country.  Committing  his  affairs 
to  the  agency  of  his  father,  he  left  for  Can- 
ada. There,  in  a  little  town  on  Bay  Quin  - 
t»%  called  Ho] lo well;  he  engaged  in  the  lum- 
ber business.  The  spring  following,  lie  re- 
turned and  removed  his  family  to  Hollo- 
^vell.  He  so  disHked  the  government  how- 
ever, that  he  determined  to  return  to  the 
States  as  soon  as  practicable. 

During  the  winter  of  1811-12,  my  hus- 
band built  a  boat  of  about  two  tons  burden. 
In  May  following,  after  a  residence  there  of 
two  yeai*s,  we  embarked  with  owr  effects, 
and  directed  our  course  to  Ohio.  A.  W. 
Bailey  and  family  took  boat  witli  us.  Ohio 
was  then  the  for  West."  The  first  night 
we  stopped  at  Kingston,  on  the  northern 
shore  of  Lake  Ontario.  The  next  night 
we  camped  out  upon  an  island  in  the  St. 
Lawrence  River.  The  thought  of  camping 
outhad  not  before  entered  my  mind.  Words 
woidd  fail  to  express  my  feelings  when  I 
was  told  that  no  house  was  to  shelter  us 
tliat  night.  I  was,  however,  soon  convinced 
that  there  was  no  alternative,  as  it  was  near- 
ly dark,  and  a  return  to  Kingston  impossi- 
ble. So  I  resolved  to  make  the  best  of  the 
.circumstances.  After  supper,  I  arranged 
the  beds  for  the  night  under  the  thick^ 
houghs  of  a  hemlock  that  sheltered  our 
rocky  parlor.  Poor  Mrs.  Bailey  was  giving 
vent  to  her  feelings  in  a  flood  of  tears,  and 
could  hardly  be  persuaded  to  accept  of  such 
cheap  fare  and  commodious  sleeping  rooms. 
Philosophy  had  never  been  taught  in  the 
•school  where  her  '*  young  ideas  learned  to 
^hoot,"  and  she  had  never  been  told  that  a 
liard  bed  and  well -ventilated  chamber  were 
watchful  guardians  of  health.  However, . 
"he  at  length  became  reconciled  to  her  lot, 
and  we  i-epaired  to  our  lodgings.  We  slept 
S'jundly,  awoke  refreshed,  prepared  and  fin- 
i-ihod  our  breakfast,  and  proceeded  on  our 
journey.  On  taking  up  our  beds,  i)repara- 
''>ry  to  a  start,  it  was  found  that  the  chil- 
'•fen  had   kicked  the  blankets  off  their 


beds  into  the  fire.  Nothing  remained  of 
one  of  mine  but  a  corner.  But  Mrs.  Baily 
seemed  quite  overcome  on  discovering  that 
one  of  hers  was  a  little  burned,  and  cried 
out  in  agony — "  Fm  ruined  I  I'm  ruined  1" 
To  mitigate  lier  grief,  I  gave  her  what 
remained  of  mine  with  which  to  mend  hers. 

At  noon,  the  shore  looked  so  inviting, 
that  it  was  concluded  to  land  and  cook  a 
warm  dinner.  While  preparations  were 
going  on,  I  noticed  that  the  fire  had  run 
along  tlie  ground  till  it  had  reached  a  clump 
of  hemlocks,  a  little  distance  up  the 
bank.  I  ran  up  the  bank  in  search 
of  the  children,  who  had  strayed  off 
in  that  direction.  They  were  found  in  safe- 
ty, but  Mrs.  Bailey  was  again  subjected  to 
sore  trial.  She  had  a  cloak  of  fine  material 
which  she  prized  very  much.  She  had  hung 
it  upon  a  small  tree.  The  flames  had  just 
reached  it,  and  burned  it  badly  about  the 
neck.  She  regarded  the  occurrence  as 
prophetic  of  her  being  either  burned  up  or 
drowned. 

That  night  we  stopped  at  Gravelly  Point. 
Here  we  were  detained  several  days.  Mr. 
Bailey  had  left  us  at  Kingston  to  go  into 
'the  country  to  get  some  money  due  him, 
and  was  to  meet  us  at  this  place.  While 
waiting,  my  husband  and  I  made  a  sail  for 
our  boat,  and  a  tent  cloth  to  shelter  us  at 
night.  The  cloth,  drawn  tightly  o\  er  hoops 
and  fastened  to  the  boat,  also  served  to  pro- 
tect us  from  storms  by  day.  Mr.  Bailey 
was  so  lonir  detained,  that  we  had  about 
concluded  to  go  on  without  him  the  next 
day ;  but  at  evening  he  made  his  appearance 
which  much  relieved  us  all,  and  especially 
his  wife,  who  had  become  neatly  frantic. — 
Next  mornins:  we  ao-ain  took  to  the  boat, 
and  about  two  P.  M.  arrived  at  Oswego,  on 
the  southern  shore  of  Lake  Ontario.  As 
the  boat  neared  land,  a  man  hailed  us  from 
the  shore,  demanding  our  names  and  desti- 
nation. As  we  drew  near  the  shore,  the 
man  was  recognized  as  an  old  aci^^uaintance 
— the  first  one  we  had  met  since  leaving 
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Hollowell.  He  kindly  invited  us  all  to  his 
house,  but  our  numbers  were  sucli  that  only 
Mrs.  Bailey  and  myself  and  two  youngest 
cliildren  went  with  him.  His  excellent  wife 
received  us  very  cordially,  and  we  had  a 
very  pleasant  visit  with  them. 

The  next  morning  our  journey  was  re- 
newed with  lighter  spirits.  At  the  close  of 
that  day  we  landed  at  one  of  the  SoduvS 
Bays,  (there  are  three  of  that  name,)  and 
passeil  the  night  under  our  new  tent. 

The  next  night  we  went  on  shore  a  few 
miles  West  of  the  West  Bay,  called  Sodus. 
The  men  had  worked  hard  at  the  oars, 
against  wind  and  current,  all  day,  and  were 
so  tired  that  I  proposed  that  they  should 
not  raise  the  tent,  as  the  weather  had  be- 
come quite  calm.  By  the  time  supper 
was  over,  the  moon  and  the  stars  weie  shi- 
ning brightly,  and  there  ^\as  every  appear- 
euce  of  pleasant  weather.  Beds  were  spread 
upon  the  ground,  and  all  were  soon  at  rest. 
We  did  not  aAvake  till  the  bright  rays  of  a 
May  morning's  sun  revealed  to  us  that  a 
beautiful  white  counterpane  of  snow,  about 
one  and  a-half  inches  in  depth,  had  been 
gently  spread  over  us,  during  the  night. 
I  doubt  whether  the  strongest  advocates  of 
large,  airy  sleeping  rooms  would  have  fan- 
cied ours,  as  it  appeared  that  morning,  with 
its  carpet  of  snow;  nor  would  they  envy  us 
the  pleasures  of  the  toilet,  in  the  cold  lake 
"winds. 

.  The  men  built  a  laro^e  fire  of  loo-s,  and  not- 
withstanding  the  cold  and  snow,  we  man- 
aged to  prepare  and  dispose  of  our  break- 
fast. This  accomplished,  we  were  soon  On 
our  way  up  the  lake.  After  rowing  a  few 
miles,  the  wind  changed,  and  for  the  first 
time  we  hoisted  our  new  sail,  and  before  a 
stiff  breeze  wc  made  rapid  progress.  During 
the  day  the  ^\ind  increased  very  much,  and 
as  night  drew  near,  it  was  blowing  strong 
towards  land.  When  about  a  mile  from  a 
httle  harbor,  the  sail  was  lowered  away,  but 
the  boat  was  under  such  headway  we  nar- 
rowly escaped  destruction.     The  harbor 
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was  the  mouth  of  a  small  creek,  flowing  in- 
to the  Lake  from  the  south.    The  entrance  *  | 
was  dauGferous,  in  such  a  irale — but,  fortn- 
nately,  several  men  were  standing  on  tlir  { 
lefl  bank  of  the  creek,  which  was  steep  aii.l  | 
rugged,  evidently  watching  us  with  mu<  l>  ! 
concern  for  our  safety.    As  we  neared  th  f 
shore  they  all  jumped  into  the  water,  seiz'^d  1 
the  boat  and  pushed  it  back  and  turne<l  -  I 
towards  the  right  bank  of  the  creek,  an.>  i 
piloted  us  safely  into  port.    Here  we  ono-  j 
more  found  lodging  in  a  house:  but  it  w;  •>  I 
with  much  difficulty  that  I  reached  it.    i  i 
could  not  walk  a  step  without  staggerii  \ 
and  reeling  about  like  a  drunken  man.  1 
was  not  a  little  surprised  and  mortified 
my  condition,  but  could  not  imagine  ^^}  * 
ailed  me,  for  rowing  the  boat  had  not  atl<  • 
ted  me  in  that  way. 

Thus  we  coasted  along  nearly  the  \\\u\>; 
length  of  lakes,  Ontario  and  Erie,  at  tim- 
the  men  tugging  at  the  oars,  at  other  tiiu'  -  i 
o-liding  alon2^  over  smooth  water  with  sa  ^ 

i" 

unfurled  to  thebix'eze;  sometimes  campi'  _  | 
out,  and  then  again  completely  sheltered  1 
a  house,  but  scarcely  a  day  passed  with*'-'  | 
difficulties  and  dangers  of  some  sort.  j 
At  Queenstown,  my  husband  went  u:  j 
into  town,  to  do  a  little  trading,  and  ^^r.  j 
..Bailey  put  ofi',  no  one  knew  where.    Th'  | 
had  not  been  long  gone,  when  a  man  cai  | 
down  to  water  a  horse,  and  espying  J 
boat,  rode  up  and  asked  us  to  whom  t:  | 
boat  belonged,  and  where  we  were  go;;;,-  | 
I  answered  that  it  was  Mr.  Mason's  ho:.  - 1  i 
andwe  were  bound  for  Sandusky.  Hequi- jj 
ly  replied  that  if  we  were  not  away  in  i-  '-  i| 
minutes,  our  boat  and  contents  would  ■  ;  1 
seized.    I  started  immediately  for  my  h  i 
band.    I  soon  met  him,  and  gave  acC'''"*- 
of  what  had  occurred.    All  were  soon  <     j  jj 
board  again,  and  out  of  reach  of  Bv' '  1 1 :{ 
authority.    Mr.  Bailey  not  anticipatinL'  ■  J  j  ! 
sudden  a  departure,  came  back  just  in  tiJ    j  r  ; 
to  reach  the  boat  by  wading  to  some  de: '  *i  ' 
in  the  river.  J 
We  stopped  at  Lcwiston  one  night,       I  j 
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our  boat  was  transported  around  the  falls  to 
Schouslier,  the  next  day.  Mr.  Bailey  left  us 
here,  being-  greatly  displeased  at  being  left 
on  shore  at  Quecnstoil,  an<l  being  blamed 
for  having  left  the  boat  while  my  husband 
went  to  town  to  trade.  We  got  along  very 
well  without  him,  my  husband  rowing  the 
boat  up  the  river  alone.  "When  we  had 
^proceeded  about  four  miles,  the  elouds  wear- 
ing a  threatening  appearance,  we  concluded 
best  to  land.  A  violent  storm  followed. 
We  remained  here  on  the  shore  three  or 
four  days. 

On  Sunday  morning,  "  Avind  and  weather 
permitting,"  we  again  proceeded  on  our 
way.  The  sail  up  to  Black  Rock  was  de- 
lightful. Here  wc  stopped  again,  the  cur- 
rent being  too  strong  for  oars.  Our  boat 
was  towed  u])  to  Buffalo,  where  we  arrived 
just  at  night  fall.  On  Monday  morning  we 
accidently  met  with  Mnj.  Underbill,  Esquire 
John  Wright,  and  Mr.  Colo,  who  were  old 
fi-iends  of  my  husband.  This  proved  a  for- 
tunate circumstance,  as  they  rendered  us 
much  assistance.  Maj.  UnderhilTs  wagon 
was  heavily  loaded;  and  on  learning  that 
my  husband  had  no  help  at  the  oars,  he 
proposed  to  put  a  part  of  his  goods  aboard 
our  boat,  and  let  a  young  man  that  he  had 
with  him,  s;o  with  us  to  assist  in  rowino;. 
The  ofler  was  gladly  accepted,  and  we  were 
soon  on  our  way  to  Cleveland,  which  we 
reached  in  three  days.  The  Major  put  the 
remainder  of  his  goods  on  board  of  a  ves- 
sel^ bound  to  the  same  place,  and  he,  with 
Messrs.  Cole  and  Wright  proceeded  by  land. 

We  remained  in  Cle\eland  two  weeks. 
Not  content  to  be  idle,  my  husband  went  to 
work  on  a  vessel,  then  being  built  there. 
But  the  ves,>^el  on  which  the  Major  had 
shipped  his  goods  being  detained  for  several 
days,  my  husband  was  pursuaded  to  take  his 
boat  and  go  back  for  them.  They  were  gone 
two  days.  While  we  were  in  Cleveland,  the 
County  Court  was  being  held  there  for  the 
first  time.  About  all  the  men  in  attendance 
>^'ero  Bronsons.    Old  Mr.  Bronson,  (giand- 
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father  to  Dr.  Abraham  and  C.  P.  Bronson) 
and  his  ten  sons. 

We  left  Cleveland  on  the  18th  of  June, 
joined  by  Esquire  David  Abbott,  Mr.  Pix- 
ley  and  Mr.  Hosmer  Merry,  who  had  been 
to  ChagTin  Falls,  and  were  on  their  return 
home.  We  proceeded  with  them  to  the 
old  county  seat  A  small  log  cabin  was 
obtained  for  a  temporary  residence,  after  a 
long  and  tedious  journey. 

About  the  middle  of  July,  we  removed 
to  Venice.  This  we  were  influenced  to  do 
by  the  false  representations  and  over  pur- 
suasions  of  Maj.  Fally,  a  wily,  visionary  old 
bachelor.  The  arrangements  however  not 
proving  satisfactory,  we  soon  returned  to 
the  httle  cabin. 

In  August,  my  husband  and  children 
were  taken  very  sick  with  the  ague — in 
September  I  was  attacked  with  it — and  in 
October,  our  eldest  daughter  died  with  it, 
The  disease  continued  in  the  family  more  or 
less  till  the  next  Spring.  Neighbors  w^ere 
>ery  few,  but  very  kind. 

That  spring  we  mo^'ed  int^  a  log  cabin 
built  by  the  Indians,  on  or  near  the  M<^rry, 
now  known  as  the  Kline  farm.  My  hus- 
band and  Mr.  How  had  rented  the  farm. 
They  planted  ninety  acres  of  corn,  and 
several  acres  of  potatoes,  besides  gar- 
den vegetables.  There  was  a  prospect  for 
ft  time  of  an  abundant  harvest  But  alas ! 
a  storm  was  o-atherinsf  wliich  drove  us  from 
our  home,  and  blasted  all  our  prospects. 
On  the  18th  of  June,  Congress  declared 
war  with  Great  Britain,  and  on  tho  IGth 
of  Auo-ust  occurred  Hull's  diso-raceful  sur- 
render  to  the  British.  Three  days  after  this, 
a  messenger  arrived  at  our  door  just  at 
du^k,  with  the  startling  intoUigence  that  tho 
British  and  Indians  were  landing  at  Huron 
— and  advising  us  to  start  immediately  for 
the  old  settlements.  All  the  old  families  in 
the  neighborhood  soon  collected  at  Hosmer 
Merry's,  and  thence  commenced  our  line  of 
march  towards  Mansfield.  We  traveled  all 
night,  and  arrived  about  daylight  at  the 
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farm  now  owned,  I  beliere,  by  Amos  Parks. 
Tberc  we  were  overtaken  by  some  of  IIuU's 
men.  From  tbeir  dress  they  v/ere  taken 
for  Indians,  and  our  men  arranged  t])em- 
sclves  for  a  conflict,  but  fortunately  discov- 
ered tbeir  mistake  before  any  blood  was 
shed.  The  poor  fellows  then  told  us  there 
was  no  immediate  danger,  and  we  could  re- 
turn to  our  homes  and  take  care  of  our 
things.  It  was  now  near  noon,  and  we  had 
not  tasted  food  for  twenty-four  hours.  \Ye 
therefore  stopped  here,  prepared  and  eat 
dinner,  and  rested  for  a  while.  We  then 
set  out,  thoufxli  not  without  fear  of  danixer, 
on  our  return  tli rough  a  gloomy  forest.  I 
was  actually  afraid  to  ride  over  the  ground 
by  daylight  over  which  I  had  made  my  way 
in  the  m'ght  before,  which  was  so  dark  that 
I  could  not  see  my  hand  before  me.  On 
reaching  our  homes,  preparations  were  has- 
tily made  for  removal  to  more  safe  quarters. 
"We  boxed  up  as  many  things  as  wo  could 
and  stored  them  at  Esquire  Abbott's. 

Once  more  embarking  in  our  little  boat, 
we  made  way  down  the  Lake  to  Chagrin. 
Landing  here,  we  proceeded  overland  to 
Chester.  My  husband  soon  returned  again 
to  our  home  to  dispose  of  his  j^roduce. — 
Finding  Commissioner  Perkins,  of  the 
American  Army,  stationed  there,  he  sold 
his  produce  to  him,  proposing  himself  to  re- 
turn to  his  family.  But  on  the  29th  of 
September  he  volunteered  to  go  himself  to 
the  Peninsula  to  fight  the  Indians,  and  was 
killed  in  the  skirmish  there,  on  the  first  of 
October.  For  the  particulars  of  that  skir- 
mish, I  refer  to  the  Ladies  Repository,  vol- 
ume four,  page  330. 


By  this  time.  Esquire  Meny  had  built  a 
large  log  house,  and  removed  his  family  in 
to  it.  I  then  moved  into  the  house  he  thus 
vacated.  It  was  near  the  cabin  I  had  occu- 
pied.   Here  I  hved  for  more  than  a  year. 

In  1816,  Esquire  Abbott  commenced 
building  me  a  house,  which  was  completed 
in  1817.  I  moved  into  it  and  commenced 
keeping  boarders.  Here  my  brother,  Z. 
Marvin,  came  on  from  Troy.  He  lived 
with  me  ten  years,  which  was  a  great  help 
and  comfort  to  me  in  my  widowhood. 

In  November,  1818,  I  removed  to  Nor- 
walk.  Hon.  Ehsha  Whittlesey  being  one  of 
the  proprietors  of  the  town,  kindly  present- 
ed me  with  a  lot.  I  had  a  good  sized 
house,  or  rather  the  frame  of  one  built  upon 
it.  I  fancied  I  had  secured  for  myself  a 
house  in  my  old  age.  But  Providence  or- 
dered otherwise.  When  least  I  expected 
it,  my  house,  for  which  I  had  struggled  so 
hard,  was  cruelly  taken  from  from  me,  and 
I  was  forced  to  seek  an  asylum  and  subsis- 
tence amonof  strano'ers.  But  mine  is  not  a 
solitary  instance  of  reverses,  incident  to 
human  life.  During  twenty-seven  years 
that  I  resided  in  N.,  I  witnessed  many  and 
m-eat  chancres,  and  reverses.  Briijhtt.'r 
hopes,  more  flattering  prospects,  and  loftier 
aspirations  than  ever  entered  my  imagination, 
have  been  quite  as  suddenly  blighted. — 
Memory  reverts  back  to  many  incidents,  and 
scenes  which  mio;ht  be  interestinnj;  but  the 
reminiscence  is  too  painfully  interspersed, 
and  I  will  leave  them  for  others,  who  can 
present  them  more  ably  and  agreeably. 
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By  MRS.  ELIZABETH  MINN,  foumkuly  REED,  sow  of  Mason,  Ikgiiam  Co.,  Mrcn. 


Hanson  Reed  was  born  June  4th,  1782, 
in  Connecticut.  While  a  hoy,  liis  parents 
removed  to  Bath,  N.  Y.  At  the  a2fo  of  28 
he  manied  Elizabeth  Powers  (the  writer  of 


this  article,)  in  the  State  of  PennsylvaniA. 
The  writer  was  born  in  Westmoreland  coun- 
ty, in  that  State.  In  1811  we  removed  t" 
Greenfield,   Huron   county,    Ohio.     '1  i'' 
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journey  consumed  many  days  of  hard  travel 
throui^h  .dense  forests.  For  a  great  part  of 
the  day,  no  roads  existed  other  tlian  such 
■n^  were  made  as  we  progressed.  We  reached 
Greenfield  on  the  first  day  of  May,  and 
halted  in  the  woods.  The  first  night  wo 
slept  under  a  tree.  A  cabin  was  soon  built 
which  was  the  second  one  in  all  the  Fire 
Lands.^'  Our  neighbors  were  not  near 
•enough  to  trouble  us  often;  the  nearest, 
East,  being  20  miles;  South,  40  miles. — 
There  were  a  few  families  at  the  mouth  of 
Huron  River,  and  Detroit  was  the  nearest 
settlement  west  of  us.  The  ensuing  sum- 
mer we  brought  our  fiour  on  horse-back 
from  Cuyahoga.  What  fe\v  groceries  we 
needed  were  obtained  at  Mansfield.  Through 
the  winter  arid  spring  of  1811-12  we  sent 
10  Mt.  Vernon  to  mill.  The  State  road  did 
not  extend  but  pail  of  the  way.  The  rest 
was  but  Indian  paths.  On  the  25tli  of 
April,  1812,  our  son,  Franklin  D.  IJeed, 
was  born — the  first  son  born  on  the  Fire 
Lands.f 

Nothing  especial  occurred  till  IIull's  Sur- 
render. At  that  time  the  Indians  were 
getting  quite  troublesome.  They  became 
so  bold  as  to  shoot  down  the  sentinels  as 
they  stood  on  guard.  About  this  time  we 
hired  "Jonny  Appleseed,"  (as  he  was  called) 
to  go  once  a  week  to  the  mouth  of  the  liiv- 

(Huron)  to  get  the  news.  On  his  return 
one  time,  he  came  hollowing — "  Run  for 
your  lives — the  Indians  are  killing  all  they 
iindl"  But  it  happened  that  ho  had  been 
dtx^eivcd  this  time.  Our  soldiers  that  were 
'Vross  the  Lake  had  been  stripped  of  their 
hats  and  coats,  and  a  blanket  given  them, 
and  were  coming  across  the  Lake.  They 
^■<'re  mistaken  for  Indians  by  settlers  alonnr 
the  shore  of  the  Lake.  But  we  did  not 
^now  the  dillerence  yet.  Wo,  theretbre,  in 
«'oinpany  with  Esquire  Erastus  Smith  and 

•Tlic  writer  si)oal<s  according  to  her  informa- ' 
^'on  and  belief,  but  it  will  1)0  noticed  that  many 
*  '  re  built  in  other  parts  of  the  Firclands,  prior  to 

tllere  again  the  writer  is  mistaken. 
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Caleb  Palmer  and  their  ffiraiiies,  removed 
South  to  Mansfield.  This  was  about  the 
1st  of  August.  A  rumor  reached  us  at 
Mansfield  that  the  Indians  were  coming 
from  the  South  and  West,  to  surround^  the 
town,  and  take  the  country.  Mr.  Reed 
concluded  therefore  to  take  his  family  to  my 
friend,  in  Trumbull  county,  and  then  he 
would  fio-ht  as  lonnr  the  war  lasted.  In 
company  with  Mr.  Smith  and  his  family, 
and  the  wife  of  Ah  in  Coe,  we  started  for 
Trumbull.  Mr.  Smith,  Mrs.  Coe,  and  two 
children  on  one  horse,  and  myself  and  httle 
boy,  and  a  boy  that  I  had  taken,  on  anoth- 
er.   Smith  and  Reed  walked. 

My  father,  Abram  Powers  who  lived  in 
Pennsylvania,  hearing  of  the  wars,  came  to 
Mansfield  to  stay  with  us  through  the  win- 
ter, as  he  thought  it  best  for  us  to  do.  Ho 
arrived  there  at  night  of  the  same  day  we 
left,  he  coming  one  route  and  we  going  an- 
other. But  he  there  met  with  two  other 
daughters,  Mrs.  Woodruff  and  Phebe  Pow- 
ers, who  had  come  from  the  mouth  of  Hu- 
ron. The  latter  had  been  teaching  school 
there.  He  found  them  lying  at  the  point 
of  death.  This  and  the  missing  of  us  so 
troubled  him,  that  he  was  almost  beside 
himself.  James  Mclntire,  a  very  smart 
man  on  foot,  told  him  that  he  would  over- 
take us.  Father  thought  it  could  not  be 
done,  but  he  insisted  on  the  trial.  He 
o^■ertook  us  the  next  day  at  noon.  We 
returned,  but  the  rest  of  the  company  went 
to  Smithfield  and  stayed  there  until  the  war 
was  over.  We  wTre  now  blocked  up  at 
Mansfiekl.  A  family,  consisting  of  an  old 
man,  his  wife  and  daughter,  were  murdered 
by  our  pet  Indians,  as  they  were  then  called, 
about  three  miles  from  town.  Jones  was 
also  killed  in  the  edge  of  the  town.  We 
heard  the  report  of  tlie  gun  with  which  he 
was  shot.  Reed  ha<]  been  back  and  fijrth 
during  the  summer  to  see  to  his  crops.  Lu- 
ther Coe  somet'mes  went  with  him.  On 
one  occjision  they  called  at  Caleb  Palmers 
house,  where  they  discovered  unmistakable 
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signs  of  Indians  not  being  far  away.  They 
continued  on,  liowever,  four  miles  to  Reed's 
place.  Things  there  were  found  in  rather 
desolate  condition.  The  beds  were  cut  up 
into  gun  patches,  which  were  stutfed  into  a 
hunting  shirt  left  by  the  Indians.  All  was 
disorder  and  in  ruins.  They  returned  again 
to  Palmer's  house,  which  Avas  found  on  fire. 
About  three  hundred  bushels  of  wheat  were 
bufncd  with  it.  They  continued  on  their 
return  without  rest;  a  distance,  going  and 
returning,  of  eighty  miles,  accomplished  in 
twenty-four  hours.  They  had  been  back 
and  forth  so  often  that  they  were  pretty 
well  informed  as  to  the  condition  of  matters 
in  Huron.  Times  continued  so  exciting 
that  we  removed  further  south  to  Knox 
county. 

In  December  of  the  same  year,  we  mov- 
ed back  to  the  Fire  Lands,  and  remained 
till  spring,  when  danger  again  seemed  at 
hand,  and  we  removed  South  agnin.  Hear- 
ing of  Perry's  command  of  the  lake,  Ave 
concluded  to  return  to '  our  place  again, 
^Yhich  we  reached  on  New  Year's  day,  1814. 

We  then  sold  our  (nvm  to  James  Wilson, 
and  conmienced  building  a  grist  mill  at 
Greenfield  Center.  A  blacksmith  was 
hired  at  T^Iansfiell,  who  came  on  to  the 
ground  to  do  that  kind  of  work  on  the 
mill.  My  father,  then  seventy  years  of  age, 
and  a  httle  boy,  (Benjamin  Turnbull)  went 
to  the  falls  of  Big  Beaver  after  the  mill 
irons,  and  brought  them  with  horses  upon 
pack  saddles.  My  father  also  went  to  the 
mouth  of  Vermillion  Kivcr,  and  blocked 
out  the  mill  stones.  They  were  hauled  in 
very  cold  weather  in  the  winter,  with  eight 
yoke  of  cattle,  and  the  road  was  cut  out 
in  the  way.  In  February  1815,  they  were 
able  to  grind  corn.  Two  days  before  they 
could  grind,  we  got  out  of  bread  stuff.  It 


was  so  far  to  mill,  (we  went  to  Knox  countv 
to  mill)  that  I  pounded  corn  in  an  iron  ket- 
tle with  an  iron  Avedge,  f(.)r  the  family  and 
all  hands.  We  soon  sold  the  mill  to  one 
Carkoff  for  $1400,  and  took  part  of  tli.- 
pay  in  goods,  which  were  the  first  goods 
in  the  Fire  Lands.*  In  the  tall  of  the  same 
year  we  moved  to  the  township  of  Norwalk, 
about  two  miles  from  where  the  village 
now  is.  We  bought  a  farm  of  Esquire  Lewis , 
and  paid  in  goods.  On  the  4th  of  July 
1817,  we  celebrated  the  Independence  oi" 
our  country  at  Lewis  Cole's.  A  few  fami- 
lies carried  a  portion  and  got  up  a  dinner 
that  was  no  mean  thing,  but  was  worthy  of 
the  day.  Esquire  Mack,  of  Maxville,  an-1 
Esquire  Lewis,  and  their  families  were 
among  the  number. 

In  1817-18  we  built  a  saw  mill.  After 
finishing  it,  and  sawing  a  few  thousand  fcet_ 
it  was  burned  down.  They  then  made  a 
work  shop  of  my  house,  built  running  gears, 
and  in  less  than  five  weeks  it  was  runni)],'- 
again.  It  was  doing  good  busines.^,  when 
a  flood  came  and  carried  away  the  dam. 
But  not  discouraged.  Reed  got  it  up  again 
in  a  brief  time  without  a  dollar  in  money 
to  help  along.  We  then  built  a  grist  mill 
amid  difficulties  without  number — but  tlicy 
are  here  omitted.  These  two  were  the  lii-i 
mills  in  Xorwalk,  which  were  completetl.  a- 
nearly  as  I  can  recollect,  in  1821.  We  a^'^" 
owned  the  fii-st  blacksmith  shop  there. 

The  first  town  meeting  was  held  at  our 
house,  as  near  as  I  can  remember,  in  IS  It. 
The  officers  I  do  not  remember  excfp' 
Reuben  Pixley.  He  was  Town  Clerk.  TL' 
first  orthodox  class  was  formed  at  our  lion- 
by  the  Methodists.  The  preacher's  nam - 
I  think  was  Bronson. 

*Tlie  writer  is  again  mistaken.  Doubtless  tl- . 
were  the  first  slie  know  of. 
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NOTES  AND  CONJECTUKES 

Concerning  the  Men  and  Animals  whose 
Bones  are  found  in  the  Ancient  Earth 
Worl:s^  and  in  the  Post-Pliocene  depos- 
its of  the  State  of  Ohio. 

There  are  few  other  subjects  of  inquy  y 
upon  which  the  learned  have  bestowed  so 
much  labor,  and  attained  so  little  unity  of 
opinion,  as  the  question  of  the  origin  of  the 
North  American  Indians  and  the  design  of 
those  earth- works,  in  the  form  of  mounds 
and  enclosures,  which  are  the  most  stri- 
king monuments  that  remain  to  us  of  their 
modes  of  life  and  thought. 

The  fact  that  the  questions  coiniected 
^vith  the  subject  in  hand  are  still  open  for 
discussion,  will  be  a  suflicient  apology  for 
some  conjectures  of  my  own,  which  I  shall 
•jfier  in  the  conclusion. 

After  a  brief  review  of  prevalent  opin- 
ions concerning  the  origin  of  our  Indians, 
^hd  concerning  the  causes  which  destroyed 
the  mastadon  and  other  extinct  species, 
^vtiose  bones  are  found  in  the  drift  deposites 
"f  Ohio,  I  will  add  my  own  notes  and 
conjectures,  for  the  consideration  of  the  so- 
ciety. 

Whence  came  the  Indians? — When  did 
they  come  ?  And  were  the  mound  builders 
the  ancestors  of  the  red  men  found  roaming 


in  our  forests  by  the  pioneer  settlers  of 
Ohio.* 

The  opinion  most  prevalent,  after  the 
settlement  of  America  by  the  New  Eng- 
land colonists,  was,  that  the  aborigines  were 
the  descendants  of  the  ten  lost  tribes  of  Is- 
rael. A  coincidence  between  some  of  their 
rites  and  those  which  existed  among  the 
Hebrews — a  similarity  in  the  sound  of 
some  words  of  the  same  import;  together 
with  notices  in  the  Scriptures,  and  especial- 
ly one  in  the  Apocrypha f  respecting  the 
migrations  of  the  exiled  tribes,  led  Mayhew, 
Elliott,  and  many  others  subsequendy  to 
their  time,  to  maintain  that  the  lost  tribes  of 
Israel  were  found  in  the  Indian  tribes  of 
America, 

Other  authors,  subsequent  to  the  time  of 


♦See  Haven,  Squire— Smithsonian  Pub. 

t  "Those  are  the  ten  tribes  which  were  carried 
away  prisoners  out  of  their  own  land  in  the  time 
of  O^ea  the  King,  whom  Shalmanczer  the  King  of 
Assyria,  led  away  captive,  and  he  carried  them 
over  the  waters,  and  so  came  they  into  another 
land.  But  they  took  this  counsel  among  them- 
selves, that  they  would  leave  the  multitude  of  the 
heathen  and  go  forth  into  a  further  country,  where 
never  man  dwelled,  that  they  might  keep  their 
statutes,  which  they  never  kept  in  their  own  laud. 
And  they  entered  into  Euphrates  by  the  narrow 
passages  of  the  river.  For  the  Most  High  then 
showed  signs  for  them,  and  held  still  the  tlood  till 
they  were  passed  over;  for  through  that  country 
there  was  a  great  way  to  go,  namely  of  a  year  and 
and  a  half.  And  the  same  region  is  called  Asa- 
reth.    Then  dwelt  they  there  until  the  latter  time." 
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the  first  Indian  missionaries,  Lave  labored 
to  sliow  that  the  Indians  are  derived  from 
people  who  once  inhabited  the  valleys  of 
the  Indus,  Euphates,  or  the  Xile;  while 
most  of  the  recent  writers  on  the  sub- 
ject suppose  that  they  are  of  Mongo- 
lion  origin,  hav  ing  crossed  from  Northern 
Asia  to  North  America  by  the  Aleutian 
Isles^',  or  that  they  are  derived  from  seve- 
ral quarters — imigration  by  design  or  by 
casualty  from  Northern  Asia,  from  Africa, 
or  from  some  of  the  Islands  of  the  Pacific,  f 
There  are  likewise  various  notices  found 
in  the  writings  of  the  ancients  which  indi- 
cate almost  indubitably  that  our  continent 
was  not  unknown  to  Europeans  at  a  period 
which  ante-dates  by  centuries  the  Christian 
Eraf. 

There  are,  however,  eminent  naturalists 
who  believe  that  the  American  Indians  are 
not  derived  from  the  inhabitants  of  any 
other  country,  but  that  they  are  antocthons; 
created  upon  the  soil  of  the  continent  which 
they  inhabit.  Of  this  class  is  Agassiz. — 
While  he  holds  all  mankind  to  be  of  one 
species,  yet  he  believes  there  are  several  va- 
rieties or  races  of  that  species,  and  that 
these  were  created  in  separate  provinces, 
and  marked  by  permanent  characteristics 
which  distinguish  them  from  each  other. — 
Others  hold  a  separate  creation  of  the  races, 
but  believe  that  the  several  races,  whether 
four  or  more,  are  original  species,  separate 
from  each  other  by  specific  ditlcrences  of 
stmcture.  Squire  and  Kneeland  proba- 
bly adopt  the  latter  opinion,  as  do  less 
reliable  writers,  such  as  Caldwell  and 
Nott  and  Gliddon.  Still,  separate  creations 
of  the  human  races  is  not  the  prevailing 
opinion  among  the  learned.  Such  author- 
ities as  Bunsen  and  Prichard,  in  Europe — 
and  Backman  in  our  own  country,  maintain 
on  what  they  consider  a  pr(q>onderance  of 
evidence,  that  mankind  are  derived  origiual- 

♦Baiicroft  and  Manrey.  f  Gallatin  and  School- 
craft. 

fHumbolt'a  Examiu  Critic,  voL  1.  Cosmos  11; 
127. 


ly  from  a  single  pair,  and  that  the  aborigi- 
nal inhabitants  of  our  country  are  an  oti- 
shoot  from  some  of  the  Mongol  or  Malay 
tribes  inhabiting  Northern  Asia  or  the  Pa- 
cific Isles. 

Each  year  adds  something  to  the  facts  bear- 
ing upon  this  inquiry.  It  is  admitted  by 
all  that  the  superstitions  of  the  Indians — 
their  modes  of  life,  worship  and  arcitecture 
are  of  the  most  primitive  character.  Some- 
thin  o-  analonjous  to  the  Indian  usao;es  in 
these  respects  could  be  found  in  the  pnmi- 
tive  history  of  almost  every  race  of  men. — 
A  chief  question  is  loJiether  there  is  enomjii 
that  is lyecidiar  in  the  Indian  modes  of  hfe 
and  worship,  to  identify  them  with  any  of 
the  known  tribes  or  nations  of  antiquity  r 

With  this  question  in  mind  let  us  notice 
some  of  the  criteria  usually  relied  upon  to 
determine  the  race  relations  of  a  people. 

The  places  of  worship — the  symbols  of 
worship,  and  the  rites  of  sepulture,  are 
three  things  which  take  form  at  the  earliest 
periods,  among  all  nations  of  men;  and 
vestiges  of  these  first  things  descend  through 
many  ages.  It  is  true,  also,  that  the 
grammatical  structure  of  a  language — its 
form  of  conjugation,  and  the  principle  upon 
which  its  words  are  constructed,  \viU  remain 
when  the  words  themselves  have  changed 
both  their  pristine  sound  and  import.  It  is 
in  the  application  of  these  ultimate  princi]'!'  ' 
that  the  researches  and  the  analysis  of  tb-- 
antiquarian  are  mostly  applied. 

Now,  the  form  of  sacred  places,  the  modes 
of  sepulture,  and  the  symbols  of  worshi|' 
found  among  the  Indians,  are  identical  'i^- 
some  respects,  with  those  existing  at  tb.'- 
earliest  periods  in  the  valley  of  the  Euphra- 
tes, the  Indus  and  the  Nile.  And  it  shoiil  "• 
be  added  that  the  resemblance  obtains  wu  - 
the  earhest  usuages  of  some  tribes  in  Euro]  " 
and  Northern  Asia. 

The  mound,  or  pyramid,  at  [Jaces 
worship,  or  burial,  or  both,  is  found  anion: 
the  most  ancient  remains  of  nearly  - 
primitive  nations.    These  were  first  e-"'-' 
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«tructed  of  earth  or  undressed  stones,  and 
^bseqiientlj,  when  the  people  had  obtained 
f,  fiiore  settled  condition,  the  pyramid  was 
laiilt  of  burnt  bricks,  or  of  dressed  stones; 
iii«'rc  or  less  elaborated,  as  population  and 
t!ic  arts  of  peace  increased  in  any  particular 
locality. 

The  largest  structures  in  the  valley  of  the 
Nile  and  of  the  Euphrates,  were  terraced 
from  bottom  to  top : — the  steps  rising  regu- 
larly or  in  a  spiral  form, — so  that  persons 
could  ascend  to  tlie  summit,  upon  which 
there  was  usually  a  flat  space,  occupied,  as 
.ircheologists  generally  agree,  for  purposes 
>..f  worship.  Such  were  the  pyramids  of 
Giza  in  Egypt  and  the  tower  of  Babel  in  As- 
syria. Such  hkewise  is  that  near  Pekin  in 
China;  and  high  places  of  hke  construc- 
tion exist  in  India  and  other  seats  of  the 
most  ancient  populations. 

Within  these  pyramids,  in  their  central 
and  lower  portions  were  chambers,  where 
rested  the  remains  of  some  distinguished 
}>crsonage  over  whom,  or  by  whom,  the 
mound  was  erected. 

Now  these  pyramidal  structures  of  earth 
and  stone  are  found  scattered  throughout 
the  length  of  the  Mississippi  valley,  through 
Mexico,  Central  America,  and  to  some  ex- 
tent in  South  America.  In  Mexico  and 
Central  America  they  are  sometimes  built 
of  hard  earth  or  unburnt  brick,  and  some- 
times of  hewed  stones,  terraced  up  the  sides: 
or  a  graded  way  is  constructed  to  their 
summit.  Beneath  tliem  are  chambers  or 
vaults  for  resting  places  of  the  dead.  Some 
of  these  high  places  are  immense  in  their 
dimensions, — that  at  Culolo  covering  a 
larger  area  than  any  in  the  valley  of  the 
Xiie. 

In  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  they  are 
almost  uniformly  of  earth,  and,  as  in  al- 
most all  the  other  cases,  they  are  reared 
over  the  remains  of  some  departed  chief,  or 
^igh  priest.  In  the  centre  of  the  mound, 
usually  upon  a  level  with  the  surrounding 
surface  of  the  soil,  lie  the  ashes  or  the  bones 


of  one,  and  sometimes  of  two  human  skele- 
tons."^ 

Whether  the  idea,  which  induced  the  erec- 
tion of  these  mounds  was  that  of  worship 
or  burial,  has  been  a  question  w^ith  antiqua- 
rians ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  both 
ideas  united  in  mo\  ing  the  builders.  It  is 
certain  that  many  high  places  were  associa- 
ted with  both  purposes.  The  original  de- 
sire of  the  human  mind,  manifested  in  most 
early  nations,  to  be  buried  near  a  place  of 
worship,  would  naturally  lead  to  the  union 
of  the  two.  This  superstitious  desire  is 
eradicated  slowly  by  the  progress  of  civili- 
zation. The  cemetery  with  its  fltOral  and  ar- 
tistic beauties  is  of  recent  date.  The  Catb- 
olic  would  still  fear  to  lie  in  unblest  gTOund. 
The  graveyard  is  still  near  the  church  in 
most  countries.  The  cathedrals  of  the 
old  -world  are  crowded  witli  the  mosoleums 
of  the  departed — 

"  The  proud  of  earth  have  shrine  and  tomb 
'In  many  a  minster's  haughty  gloom,' 
And  lying  marble  speaks  the  praise 
Of  men  who  walked  in  perverse  ways." 

Most  rude  nations  will  respect  altars  and 
tombs  when  tliey  respect  nothing  else — 
Hence  reverence  for  the  dead,  and  rever- 
ence for  divinity — a  place  of  safety  and  se- 
curity, combined  to  make  the  ancient  high- 
places  cites  both  of  worship  and  of  sepul- 
ture. 

The  first  notices  of  worship  in  the  old 
world  are  connected  with  mountain  tops, 
and  sacred  mountains,  some  of  the  pyra- 
mids in  India  and  elsewhere  were  under- 
stood by  the  worshippers  to  be  imitations  of 
sacred  mountains ;  hence  it  is  easily  inferred 
that  when  emlgiation  had  carried  popula- 
tion to  a  distance  from  the  sacred  mountain,f 
these  mounds  were  erected  as  a  resem- 
blance and  a  memorial,  where  oblation  might 

♦In  the  body  of  the  mound  human  bones  are 
frequently  found;  but  they  were  undoubtedly  in- 
terred at  later  periods. 

fDr.  Adam  Clark,  L.  L.  D.,  (Travels  vol.  1)  found 
mounds  in  various  places  in  Russia.  And  the  ar- 
ticles found  in  them  were  almost  identical  with 
the  contents  of  Ohio  mounds. 
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be  made  without  the  return  of  tlie  people 
to  their  old  place  of  sacrifice. 

The  fact  is  likewise  of  iraportauce,  that 
not  only  the  form  and  aim  of  the  mounds 
in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  aud  in 
Mexico,  are  apparently  the  same  as  those 
of  the  Nile  and  Euphrates,  but  there  are 
hkewise  resemblances  in  the  surroundiufrs 

o 

of  these  ancient  erections,  which  seem  to 
prove  a  common  origin  of  the  idea  in  the 
minds  of  the  builders.  -The  ancient  moimds 
of  Asia  were  often  erected  upon  elevated 
platforms,  and  generally  within  an  enclo- 
sure, which  served  as  a  court  of  the  people. 
Such  was  hkewn'se  the  form  of  the  works 
in  many  localities  in^Mcxico,  Central  Amer- 
ica and  the  South- Western  States.  The 
same  form  is  found  in  this  State  at  Mariet- 
ta, Circleville,  and  othei  localities. 

In  Marietta  the  high-place  or  mound 
stood  without  the  elevated  platform,  and 
this  was  not  an  unusual  construction.  I 
have  visited  most  of  the  earthworks  which 
exist  in  our  State,  and  have  found  the 
mounds  both  within  and  without  the  en- 
closure. At  Circleville  a  high  mound  stood 
in  the  centre  of  a  circular  embankment 
which  was  cut  at  right-angles  by  four  gate- 
ways. Opposite  the  entrance  of  each  gate- 
way were  small  pyramids.  And  within  this 
enclosure  was  a  hill,  partly,  at  least,  of  ar- 
tificial construction,  which  overlooked*  the 
entire  adjacent  works. 

Some  of  the  liigh  places  for  idolatrous 
worship  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  were  built 
in  the  gates  of  the  city,  as  were  these  at 
Circleville.  It  is  recorded  of  King  Josiah 
that  in  reforming  the  perverted  habits  of 
his  people,  "  he  broke  dow^n  the  high  places 
of  the  gate,"  The  idolatrous  mounds  stand- 
ing no  doubt  within,  or  immediat<>ly  adja- 
cent to  the  gates  which  entered  the  city  of 
Jerusalem. 

♦This  form  of  constrnction  is  absolute  evidence 
that  the  main  oliject  of  these  erections  was  not  for 
purposes  of  defence  agaiiMt  enemies. 


It  is  evident  from  this  and  other  7iotico» 
in  the  scriptures  that  the  mound  or  high- 
place  had  connected  with  it,  in  some  way, 
an  early  and  strong  superstition  of  the  elil- 
est  nations.  We  are  told  in  the  21st  eha}> 
ter  of  2d  Kings,  that  Manassah  built  again 
the  high-places  w^hich  Hezekiah,  his  f;ither, 
had  destroyed,  and  made  an  altar  to  Baak 
Whether  this  superstition  for  mounds,  as 
places  of  sun  worship,  was  begotten  by  the 
usages  of  Egypt,  or  of  surrounding  idola- 
trous tribes,  or  both,  it  was  a  form  of  idola- 
try from  which  the  Jews  could  be  restrained 
only  by  the  severest  judgments.  "The 
children  of  Israel"  (says  the  author  of  2d 
Kings  17:9)  built  high-places  in  all  their 
cities."  These  were  destroyed  by  the  pious 
Kings,  Asa,  Jehoshaphat  and  Josiah;  but 
were  built  by  Solomon,  Jereboam,  Manas- 
sah, and  other  kings  of  idolatrous  tenden- 
cies. 

The  pyramid,  mound  or  high-place,  being 
the  earliest  structure  of  the  earliest  tribes, 
both  in  the  Old  World  and  the  Xew ;  the 
form  of  the  erection  being  in  a  great  meas- 
ure the  same,  although  constructed  of  dif- 
ferent matej-ials;  and  the  purposes  of  sepul- 
ture and  ^\o^ship  being  indicated  by  many 
facts  connected  with  them,  \ve  are  prepared 
to  enquire:  What  was  the  joarticvlar  form 
of  idolatry  2?r  act  iced  at  these  high-places ; 
and,  was  it  the  same  among  all  the  priiiii- 
tive  nations  of  the  world? 

Ileroditus  and  Diodorus  both  mention 
the  fact  that  the  tower  of  Babel  containc^l 
in  one  of  its  upper  stories  a  statue  of  Bo- 
lus. Strabo  calls  it  the  tomb  of  Bel.  The 
Bible  records  the  fact  that  Bel  or  Baal  was 
the  God  worshipped  at  these  high  places 
and  upon  the  roofs  of  houses,  and  in  whose 
worship  the  degenerate  Jews  caused  their 
children  to  pass  through  the  fire,  (see  Jer, 
32:29  and  19:5.)  Now  tliis  Baal,  Bel, 
Belus,  or  Belinos  is  the  sun,  or  fire-god, 
which  was  woishipped  throughout  the 
world  by  the  ancient  nations.  It  was  the 
prevalent  idolatry  in  the  time  of  Abraham 
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find  Job;  and  likewise  at  later  periods  of 
Old  Testament  history. 

The  sun  or  fire-worship  was  not  only 
spread  tbrougliont  Asia  and  Afi-ica  during 
the  earliest  periods,  but  it  prevailed  among 
the  Celts  in  the  remotest  portions  of  Europe. 
The  Baaltine,  or  Beltane  of  Scotland  and 
Ireland  was  celebrated  with  precisely  the 
same  rites  of  passing  through  fire,  by  the 
Druids,  which  prevailed  in  India  and  in 
Palestine.  The  high-places  or  i  ound  towers 
of  the  coast  of  Ireland  were  undoubtedly 
places  where  the  sun-fire  was  lighted  up 
upon  sacred  days;  and  the  usuage  is  not 
obsolete  in  some  parts  of  Scotland  and  Ire- 
land even  to  the  present  time.  • 

Now,  this  same  primitive  worship,  not 
only  in  its  form,  but  likewise  in  its  objects 
of  homage,  prevailed  from  the  first  among 
the  aboriginal  tribes  of  America.  In  Mex- 
ico and  Central  America,  as  is  well  known, 
the  worship  offered  at  the  high-places  or 
pyramids,  was  the  worship  of  the  Sun  and 
Moon.  The  Baal  and  Ashtoroth  of  the 
East.  The  Osiris  and  Isis  of  Egypt.  The 
Sun  and  Moon  of  Northman.  The  Bel  of 
the  Druids.  The  same  worship  with  its 
form  of  mounds  or  high-places  was  also 
prevalent  among  the  tribes  of  the  North 
American  Indians,  fading  perceptibly  ^^'ith 
the  migration  of  the  tribes  from  the  Mis- 
sissippi valley  to  the  colder  regions  of  the 
North  and  East. 

The  sacred  fire,  and  the  festival  in  honor 
of  the  sun,  were  prevalent  especially  in  the 
South  and  West,  from  Florida  to  Illinois; 
and  although  the  Indians  had  lost  the  tra- 
dition of  the  origin  of  their  rites,  yet  they 
observed  them  in  some  form  in  all  their 
tribes. 

I  was  myself  present  at  a  corn-dance  of 
the  Ottawas,  formerly  hunting  on  the  Mau- 
moe  river,  before  the  settlement  of  that  re- 
gion. They  built  two  large  fires  at  the 
time  of  the  corn-gathering,  and  held  a 
dance  between  the  blazing  piles  which  they 
continued  most  of  the  night.    This  annual- 


fire-dance,  their  council-fires,  their  sacrifices 
in  varied  forms  to  the  sun,  all  indicate  that 
the  ground  idea  of  Indian  worship  in  North 
America  was  the  same  as  that  of  the  early 
tribes  of  other  lands — the  adoration  of 
the  sun,  or  of  fire,  as  the  representative,  in 
some  form,  of  the  life  principle. 

Another  symbol  of  the  earliest  worship 
in  the  Old  World,  was  that  of  the  serpent. 
In  Egypt,  in  India,  in  Assyria,  and  with 
colonies  diverging  from  these  points,  the 
serpent  symbol  was  prominent  in  their  idol- 
atrous usages.  I  need  not  spend  time  to 
verify  this  point.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
serpent  and  the  egg,  separate  or  combined, 
are  found  everywhere  in  Egyptian  and  Syr- 
ian remains;  and  although  the  idea  they 
represented  to  the  early  worshipei-s  may 
not  be  satisfactorily  ascertained,  still  in  the 
earhest  notices  of  the  earliest  nations  they 
are  met  with  as  symbols  of  idolatrous  wor- 
ship.* 

Now  as  it  was  in  the  East,  so  it  is  in  the 
Western  World.  The  serpent  symbol  is 
found  in  temples  of  the  sun  in  Mexico,  and 
it  is  found  built  of  soil  upon  the  surface  of 
our  own  State. 

The  date  of  this  serpent-symbol,  in  all 
lands,  reaches  far  back  into  the  anti-historio 
period.  And  it  is  a  most  remarkable  fact 
that  in  the  best  defined  remains  of  this 
kind  in  Ohio — the  serpent,  the  egg,  and 
the  mound — those  eldest  of  the  old  remains 
of  idolatry,  are  combined  in  the  earth 
works  in  Adams  county,  upon  our  South- 
ern  border. f 

♦Serpentine  works  of  vast  extent  built  by  the 
Druids,  are  found  in  all  the  British  Isles. 

See  Davies  Druids. 


fOn  the  little  stream  known  as  Brush  Creek,  in 
Adams  county,  there  is  a  round  hill  about  l-tii  feet 
high,  risinc;  from  the  valley  and  connected  with 
the  upland  by  a  ridge  of  about  the  same  heighth. 
On  the  edge  of  the  creek  it  rises  in  an  almost  per- 
pendicular bluff.  On  the  top  there  is  a  level  surface 
of  about  1000  by  150  ffct.  On  this  hill  is  an  em- 
bankment of  earth  in  the  form  of  a  serpent.  Its 
head  rests  upon  the  point  of  the  hill.  Its  body  ex- 
tends in  wave  form  back  about  700  feet,  and  termi- 
nates in  three  coils  of  the  tail.  There  id  a  mound 
on  the  connecting  ridge  between  the  hill  and  the 
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But  whether  or  no  we  have  sufficient 
evidence  to  iJeotify  the  aboriginal  popu- 
lation of  America,  as  an  offshoot  from  peo- 
ple who  once  lived  and  worshipped  in 
Egypt,  Assyria  or  India,  there  is  no 
doubt  in  my  own  mind  but  that  the  Indi- 
ans found  in  our  State,  by  the  first  pioneers, 
were  descendants  of  the  same  tribes  who 
built  the  pyramidal  temples  of  Mexico,  and 
the  mounds  of  the  Misissiippi  Valley. 

Besides  the  similarity  in  the  structure  of 
the  high  places — the  similarity  of  the  ar- 
row heads,  pottery,  and  other  implements 
found  in  the  mounds — with  the  same 
articles  still  used  by  the  Indians —  Be- 
sides the  common  symbol  of  the  sun 
and  the  serpent,  there  is  one  other  fact 
which  has  not  yet  been  noticed  by  Arch- 
eologists,  and  which  for  me  contains  strong 
corroboratii)g  testimony  to  the  common 
origin  of  all  the  tribes  of  Indians  on  our 
continent.  I  allude  to  the  calumet,  or  pipe 
of  peace.  Its  form  and  its  uses  were  the 
same  in  Ohio,  and  among  the  tribes  south 
and  west  of  our  state.  Among  the  Indi- 
ans of  Mexico  and  Central  America,  the 
feathered  snake  is  one  of  the  most  frequent 
sculptures  met  with  among  the  remains  of 
their  sun  worship.  This,  in  my  opinion, 
has  the  same  origin  and  the  same  ideas 
connected  with  it  as  were  found  connected 
with  the  use  of  the  calumet  by  the  earliest 
French  explorers  of  the  North-west.  Mar- 
quette gives  one  of  the  best  and  earliest  de- 
scriptions of  its  form,  and  the  reverence  in 
which  it  was  held  by  the  Indians.    In  the 

table  land,  and  other  remains,  nearly  obliterated, 
are  found  in  the  vicinity. 

Upon  the  edge  of  the  hill  looking  to  the  creek, 
where  lies  the  snake's  head,  there  is  opposite  its 
open  mouth  an  oval  form,  as  of  an  egg,  which  the 
serpent ha«;  apparantly  disgorged,  or  is  about  to 
swallow.  The  form  of  the  scri)eut  and  the  egg  or 
globe  are  still  well-defined.  Figures  of  serpents 
built  of  soil  are  found  elsewhere  in  the  west,  and 
there  are  the  figures  of  other  animals  upon  the  soil 
of  Wisconsin.  Taking  all  the  facts  together,  the 
question  is  whether  the  serpent  symbols  in  Mexi- 
co and  that  in  Adams  county,  are  sufhcient  to  iden- 
tify the  idolatry  of  the  Nile  and  Euphrates  with 
that  of  Mexico  and  the  Missiosippi. 


report  of  his  explorations*  he  says: — 
"The  calumet  is  made  of  polished  red 
stone,  like  marble,  so  pierced  that  one  end 
serves  to  hold  the  tobacco,  while  the  other 
is  fastened  on  the  stem,  which  is  a  stick 
two  feet  long,  and  as  thick  as  a  common 
cane,  and  pierced  in  the  middle.  It  is  orna- 
mented with  the  head  and  neck  of  different 
birds  of  beautiful  plumage.  They  also  add 
large  feathers  of  red,  green  and  other  col- 
ors, with  which  it  is  all  covered.  They  es- 
teem it  particularly,  because  they  regard  it 
as  the  calumet  of  the  Sun,  and  in  fact  they 
present  it  to  him  to  smoke f  when  they  wish 
to  obtain  calm,  or  rain,  or  fair  weather. 

Mai-quette  says  "  men  do  not  pay  to 
crown  and  sceptre  of  Kings  the  honor 
they  pay  to  it.  It  seems  to  be  the  god  of 
peace  and  war,  the  arbiter  of  life  and  death." 
A  calumet  was  given  to  Marquette  by  the 
lUinois  tribe,  and  he  was  informed  that  he 
could  travel  safely  wherever  ho  presented 
it. 

The  calumet  is  a  peculiarity.  It  has  no 
synonym,  that  I  am  aware  of,  in  the  sym- 
bols of  any  other  nation.  Now  if  the 
feathered  serpents  of  the  Mexicans,  which 
are  often  sculptured  more  in  the  form  of 
the  calumet  than  of  a  serpent,  be  the  pro- 
totype of  the  feathered  pipe  of  the  western 
Indians,  then  the  original  identity  of  the 
two  people  cannot  be  easily  doubted.  The 
race  that  built  the  pyramids  of  Culolo  and 
Palanque,  and  sculptured  their  walls  with 
the  symbols  of  the  sun  and  the  feathered 
serpent,  built  hkewise  the  mounds  of  Ohio, 
and  the  serpentine  earthworks  within  our 
State;  and  both  hold  by  a  common  tradi- 
tion the  feathered  serpent  or  the  feathered 
pipe  as  a  sacred  emblem. 

There  are  two  other  methods  by  which 
the  inquiry  is  pursued  in  order  to  deter- 
mine the  origin  of  the  American  Indians. 

♦See  Original  Narative  of  Marquette  and  Al- 
louis,  by  John  Gilmany  Shea;  p.  31—37. 

fin  Stevens  and  Catherwood  the  pipe  is  sculp- 
tured iu  the  mouth  of  Central  American  Idols. 
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I  have  but  little  confidence  in  the  first  of 
these  methods,  and  none  in  the  second — 
The  first  may  be  called  the  linguistic 
method,  by  which  ethnologists  trace  affini- 
ties between  the  structure  and  the  words  of 
the  Indian  languages  and  those  of  other 
tongues  dead  or  living.  The  second  is  the 
craniological  method,  by  which  some  en- 
quirers have  sought  to  determine  by  the 
form  and  capacity  of  the  skull  the  race  of 
men  to  which  the  tribes  in  question  belong ; 
or  whether  they  are  autochthons,  possess- 
ing characteristics  distinguishing  them  from 
all  other  races  of  the  human  family. 

The  late  Albert  Gallatin,  distinguished 
tor  his  varied  and  accurate  erudition,  s])ent 
years  of  patient  toil  in  studying  the  struc- 
tural and  verbal  forms  of  the  Indian  lan- 
guages. He  found  that  over  the  entire 
continent,  from  the  Esquimaux  to  the 
Aztec,  the  grammatical  structure  of  the  In- 
dian languages  has  a  similar  gTound-form  in 
all  their  nations.  In  approximate  tribes 
many  words  are  the  same.  The  principle 
upon  which  the  language  is  constructed  is 
that  primitive,  accretive  form,  by  which 
ground  words  of  a  single  syllable  assume 
prefixes  and  suffixes,  something  like  the 
Hebrew  declensions,  or  the  old  Sythic,  by 
which  one  word  takes  a  syllable  of  some 
other  in  order  to  express  a  complex  idea. 

The  number  of  words  in  the  Indian 
tongues  deemed  synonymous  with  those 
found  in  languages  of  the  Old  World,  is 
said  to  bo  about  136.  Of  these  104  have 
their  analoo^ues  in  lanfruaixes  of  Asia  and 
Australia.  73  w^ords  have  analogues  in 
European  languages,  and  40  in  those  of 
Africa.  So  far  as  these  investigations  have 
^'aluo,  they  identify  the  Indian  languages  in 
their  structure  with  the  primitive  Turanian, 
— a  mother  of  the  Celtic  tongues: — and 
llie  Indians  themsi-lves  as  the  descendants 

progenitors,  who  reached  our  continent 
^t  the  earliest  period,  not  from  one  point 
^iily,  but  from  Northern  Asia,  from  the 
^oast  of  Africa,  and  from  the  Pacific  Isles. 


Agassiz  and  some  other  naturalists  doubt 
whether  much  importance  can  be  attached 
to  these  investigations,  especially  in  their 
verbal  form;  because  in  all  rude  tribes 
many  words  are  imitations  of  some  sounds 
in  nature,  or  some  expression  of  natural 
emotion.  The  dunder  and  blixen  of  the 
German  is  an  imitation  of  the  impression 
made  on  the  senses  by  thunder  and  light- 
ning. Words  expressive  of  joy,  sorrow, 
motion,  sound,  are  often  accompanied,  not 
only  by  gestures  w^hich  nature  prompts,  but 
by  sounds  which  nature  suggests  as  appro- 
priate, and  which  are,  therefore,  generic 
with  all  nations  and-  with  all  men. 

The  doctrine  of  variety  in  tlie  human 
species,  as  held  by  Agassiz ;  or  of  the  or- 
ganic diversity  of  species,  as  held  by  many 
French  naturalists,  by  the  late  Dr.  Mor- 
ton, and  by  such  writers  as  Nott  and  Glid- 
don  in  this  country,  has  just  now  many  ad- 
vocates, mostly  but  not  whoUy  among  the 
same  class  of  thinkers  with  the  writers  last 
named.*  This  is  not,  however,  the  preva- 
lent opinion  among  the  best  informed  men 
either  in  Europe  or  America.  Bunsen, 
Humboldt,  Prichard,  and  other  names  of 
note  in  Europe,  with  Dr.  Bachman,  the 
most  industrious  observer  after  Agassizf  in 
America,  hold  the  doctrine  ot  the  original 
unity  of  the  human  races. 

The  doctrine  that  the  different  races  are 
descended  from  many  progenitors  created 
in  difterent  localities,  is  predicated  by  some 

♦Nott  and  Gliddon  are  copious  writers  on  ethno- 
logical subjects;  but  yet  totally  devoid  of  the 
philosophic  spirit  which  is  always  unassuming  and 
unprejudiced.  There  is  a  philosophic  scepticism 
which  seeks  results  irrespective  of  the  teachings 
of  Scripture,  pro  or  con.  This  should  be  respect- 
ed as  honest  in  aim.  There  is  a  malignant  scepti- 
tism  that  renders  writers  uncourteousand  untrust- 
worthy, and  renders  their  works  unreliable  as  au- 
thorities either  for  facts  or  arguments. 

fThe  views  of  Agassiz  are  peculiar,  agreeing 
with  the  unity  men  on  one  side  and  the  diversity 
men  on  the  other.  He  holds  that  mankind  are  but 
one  species  physiologically  and  morally,  but  that 
they  were  created  inditl'erent  provinces,  with  con- 
genate  animals  and  plants,  and  constitute  at  least 
eight  dift'orcnt  varieties  of  the  single  species.  The 
same  view  he  applies  to  other  species  of  animals, 
holding  that  the  same  identical  species  were  crea-^ 
ted  at  dilVcrent  centres. 
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of  its  advocates  in  this  country,  mostly  up- 
on the  investigations  of  the  late  learned  Dr. 
Morton,  of  Philadelphia.  From  the  cra- 
nia of  the  different  races  of  men,  which  he 
had  collected  at  great  expense,  and  in  some 
cases,  in  large  numbers,  he  endeavored 
to  establish  the  doctrine  that  the  conforma- 
tion of  the  skull,  in  the  separate  races,  was 
marked  by  primordial  organic  difierences, 
which  characterized  them  as  specifically  di- 
verse from  each  other  in  all  the  ages  of 
theu'  history.  The  capacity  of  the  skull — 
the  conformation  of  the  skull,  and  the  facial 
outline  and  angles,  were  the  basis  of  com- 
parison from  which  he  derived  his  results. 
These  results,  however,  have  not  been  so 
satisfactory  to  others,  as  they  seem  to  have 
been  to  himself  and  some  of  his  pupils. 

Dr.  Carpenter,  in  the  Cyclopedia  of 
Anatomy,  gives  figures  of  the  skulls  of  En- 
glishmen, some  of  u  hich  pos.^ess  more  of  the 
characteristics  of  the  Mongol  and  Ethio- 
pian races  than  they  do  of  the  Caucassian. 
The  largest  skull  in  Dr.  Morton's  collection 
was  a  neo:ro :  while  one  of  the  laro-est  and 
one  of  the  smallest  were  German.  I  am 
sure  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  collect  from 
the  single  Island  of  Ireland  skulls  of  every 
capacity  and  conformation  found  in  any 
race;  and  faces  from  the  finest  contour  to 
the  lowest  and  most  repulsive.  During  the 
little  time  that  I  sojourned  in  that  Island  it 
seems  to  me  that  I  could  have  selected  per- 
sons whoso  pecuharities  of  craniology  and 
physiognomy  would  have  furnished  more  pe- 
culiariaties  from  the  best  to  the  worst,  than 
ever  Dr.  Morton  derived  from  his  multitude 
of  skulls  gathered  from  all  regions  of  the 
world.  So  long  as  condition,  climate,  food, 
habit,  superstitious  conviction,  and  other 
causes  exist,  which  influence  and  modify  the 
whole  physiological  structure  of  man,  noth- 
ing ceitain  can  be  determined  by  cranial 
and  facial  admeasurment. 

The  questions,  theu,  concerning  the  Amer- 
ican Indians,  and  whether  they  are  autoch- 
thons, are,  as  yet,  unsettled.     That  the 


several  tribes  inhabiting  our  continent,  [\\c,x 
excepting  the  Esquimaux,  as  some  do,)  hav*- 
a  common  origin,  and  are  the  descendants, 
and  not  the  conquerors  of  the  mound  build- 
ers, is,  in  my  opinion,  from  present  data,  al- 
most certain. 

SECOND  TOPIC. 

Concerning  the  remains  of  extinct  spe- 
cies of  animals  foimd  in  the  post-pliocence., 
or  in  the  drift  deposits  of  Ohio.* 

I  shall  not  endeavor  to  give  a  detailed 
description.  The  fossil  bones  of  a  single 
genus — the  Mastodon, — perhaps  the  most 
frequently  found  in  our  region,  will  furnish 
data  for  the  inferences  which  I  wish  to  make. 

The  Mastodon  was  a  huge  herbiferous  or 
rather  arboriferous  mammal  of  the  pachy- 
derm order.  Its  bulk  was  about  that  of 
the  elephant.  It  had  a  proboscis  or  trunk, 
and  its  upper  jaw  was  furnished  with 
heavy  ivory  tusks,  similar  to  its  elephantine 
companions  who  fived  with  it  in  the  same 
forest. 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  the  Masto- 
don perished  immediately  preceding  the 
period  of  man's  creation.  There  are  some 
however,  who  believe  that  the  Mastodon 
was  a  denizen  of  these  forests  with  the  red 
men  who  first  peopled  our  continent. 

The  bones  are  so  recent,  that  in  one  case 
at  least,  they  contained  a  portion  of  gela- 
•  tine.  The  stomach  of  another  was  found 
to  contain  material  which  discriminating  ex- 
amination identified  a.s  leaves  and  boughs 
of  a  species  of  tree  yet  growing  in  our  for- 
ests. They  have  been  found  associated 
with  the  bones  of  several  living  species  of 
mammals,  and  with  shells  the  habitats  of 
molusks  still  living  in  our  waters. 

The  place  of  the  fossil  bones  in  the.  sur- 
face deposits  of  Ohio  is  of  first  importance 
in  determining  their  age  and  the  causes 
which  destroyed  the  species.  I  shall  notice 
a  few  well  known  cases  and  refer  you  to 

♦I  am  aware  that  it  is  a  common  opinion  that 
these  fossils  are  above  ihe  drift.  The  subject  needs 
to  be  re-examined. 
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.Jje  original  authorities  for  detailed  state- 
ment. 

The  bones  of  a  Mastodon  were  found  in 
Jackson  county,  Ohio — (see  statement  of 
>Ir.  Briggs,  in  1st  Geological  Report  of 
Ohio,  p.  97.)  They  were  found  buried 
from  fifteen  to  eighteen  feet  beneath  the  sur- 
face, the  order  of  strata  downward  as  fol- 
lows. 

No.  1.    Yellowish  clay  loam,  5|-  feet. 

No.  2.    Yellow  sandy  clay,  1^  feet. 

No.  3.    Ferruginous  sand,  6  inches. 

No.  4.  Chocolate  colored  clay,  contain- 
ing remains  of  a  few  plants,  2  feet. 

No.  5.    Sandy  clay,  1^  feet. 

No.  6.  Stratum  containing  the  bones. 
It  consists  of  sand  and  clay,  containing  a 
large  proportion  of  animal  and  vegetable 
matter. 

These  bones,  says  Mr.  Briggs,  had  evi- 
dently been  subjected  to  some  ^^olence  be- 
fore they  were  covered  with  the  stratified 
deposits  that  have  been  described. 

The  same  gentleman  reports  the  finding 
of  bones  in  Crawford  county,  near  the 
Sandusky  river.  (2d  Geo.  Rep.  p.  127.) 
These  bones  were  found  in  a  bed  of  fresh 
water  shell  marl,  containing  living  species 
of  shells.  They  were  found  upon  the  yel- 
low clay,  and  the  marl  in  which  they  lay  is 
covered  by  a  bed  of  peat.  Mr.  Briggs  infers 
(wrongfully  as  wc  think)  that  the  Masto- 
don, became  extinct  since  the  deposit  of  the 
materials  which  cover  the  surface  of  our 
forests  and  prairies.* 

The  fossil  bones  reported  by  Professor 
Mather  as  being  found  near  Nashpoil,  on 
the  Ohio  Canal,  were  taken  from  a  dark 
carbonaceous  silt  or  muck,"  beneath  four- 
teen feet  of  yellow  clay,  which  forms  almost 
an  every  where  present  stratum  of  the  Ohio 
drift 

Mr.  Lyell  reports  in  his  Travels  in  Ameii- 

♦This  inference  cannot  certainly  be  predicated  of 
both  cases,  tliat  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  drift 
in  Jackson  county,  and  that  near  the  surface  in 
Crawford. 


ca,  (First  Visit,  p.  130)  finding  the  bones  of 
the  Mastodon  near  Savannah,  in  a  bed  of 
clay,  resting  on  sand  that  contained  marine 
shells  of  hving  species,  and  in  his  Second 
Visit,  page  271,  he  gives  his  opinion,  that 
the  Mastodon  lived  suhsequentli/  to  the  pe- 
riod of  erratic  blocks,  and  the  formation 
commonly  called  glacial." 

About  twenty  years  ago,  Mr.  Koch  ex- 
humed near  the  Osage  river,  in  Missouri, 
the  bones  of  a  mastodon,  now  standing  en- 
tire in  the  British  Museum.  They  were 
embedded  in  a  brown  sandy  deposite  fidl  of 
vegetable  matter,  with  recognizable  remains 
of  cypress,  canes,  swamp  moss,  and  stems 
of  plants.  This  deposite  was  covei-ed  by 
blue  clay,  and  gravel  to  the  thickness  of 
about  fifteen  feet.  Mr.  Koch  personally  as- 
sured Dr.  Mantel  (whose  account  we  copy) 
that  he  took  an  Indian  flint  arrow  head 
from  beneath  the  fore  leg  of  this  skeleton  ? 

The  remains  of  mastodons  from  Big  Bone 
Lick,  in  Kentucky,  are  found  embedded  in 
the  blue  clay,  (which  is  a  drift  deposite) 
covered  by  such  formations  as  usually  ac- 
cumulate in  shallow  lakes  and  bogs. 

Tusks  of  the  Mastadon,  and  detached 
bones  have  been  often  exhumed  in  the  su- 
perficial deposits  of  Ohio.  Recently  in  our 
own  vicinity  a  tooth,  which  I  now  have  in 
my  possession,  was  found  near  Plymouth, 
washed  into  a  little  brook  from  the  soil 
near  the  surface.  I  have  not  visited  the  lo- 
cality, but  as  nearly  as  I  can  learn  it  rested 
in  a  sihcious  soil  near  the  surface  of  the 
ground  marked  by  the  peculiarities  of  the 
surface  soil  in  Richland  county.  This  sur- 
face, in  the  upland,  is  the  coarser  silicious 
soil,  with  pebbles — in  the  low  lands,  the 
muck  and  finer  deposits  of  tranquil  water. 

The  conviction  is  probably  gaining  ground 
that  the  mastodon  and  man  were  cotempo- 
rary;  and  altho'  it  is  doubtful  whether,  any 
human  bones  have  been  found  in  the  drift 
deposites  of  our  State;  yet  the  facts  that 
many  animals  now  domesticated — that  the 
arborescent  forest  trees  now  growing,  and 
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other  vegetable  and  animal  species  eon- 
adopted  with  man,  have  been  found  in  the 
same  deposite;  and  the  additional  fact  that 
human  bones  in  Europe,  and  as  some  sup- 
pose, in  this  country,  are  found  mingled  with 
remains  of  living  and  recently  extinct  species 
— these  facts  have  induced  some  to  believe 
that  man  was  cotemporary  with  the  ma.sto- 
don,  megatherium,  hyena  and  other  animals 
— the  last  lost  of  the  species  of  things. 

With  these  outline  facts  I  now  propose 
to  state  my  ovrn  conclusions  and  conjec- 
tures, with  some  reasons  annexed. 

Were  the  Indians  found  by  the  pioneer 
settlers  in  our  States,  the  descendants  of 
the  moimd  builders  ?  Yes: 

Because,  1st,  im})lements  of  war,  sym- 
bols of  worship,  and  articles  of  domestic 
utility,  found  in  the  mounds,  are  the  same, 
to  a  great  extent,  as  those  now  in  use. — 
These  consist  of  arrow-heads,  pipes,  pot- 
tery, some  copper  utensils;  and  in  one  case, 
(at  Gra\'e  Creek)  the  form  of  a  feathered 
serpent,  or  calumet. 

Because,  2d,  the  mounds  were  in  the 
same  form  as  the  oldest  pyramidal  struc- 
tures of  Mexico,  and  certainly  designed 
like  those  for  a  place  of  sepulture,  and  pro- 
bably for  a  place  of  woi-ship. 

Because,  3d,  the  sun  and  the  serpent 
were  common  symbols  of  worship,  both  in 
remote  and  modern  periods,  in  many,  if  not 
all  of  the  tribes. 

Because,  4tli,  the  calumet  of  the  western 
Indians  is'probably  the  same  symbol  as  the 
feathered  serpent;  both  used  in  connection 
with  homage  offered  to  the  sun. 

SECOND  INQUIRY. 

The  Age  of  the  Mounds,  ami  the  Date  of 
their  Builders,  on  this  Continent. 
The  earliest  period  must  be  allowed : 
Because,  1st,  if  they  are  an  offshoot  from 
the  tribes  of  the  old  world,  their  separation 
must  have  taken  place  when  the  idolatry  of 
the  sun  and  the  serpent  were  alone  preva- 
ent.    These  are  known  to  have  been  the 


earliest  forms  of  worship  of  the  earliest 
tribes  of  men. 

Because,  2d,  their  language  is  ante-Celtic 
in  its  forms — only  one  remove  from  the 
monosyllablic, — and  hence  separated  from 
the  parent  stock  before  the  advance  of  men 
to  more  improved  forms  of  speech. 

Because,  3d,  the  state  of  the  bones  in  the 
mounds  indicate  great  age.  They  contain 
no  gelatin,  and  in  many  instances  pulverize 
on  being  exposed  to  the  air. 

Because,  4th,  the  trees  upon  the  earth- 
works indicate  an  age  co-equal  with  those  of 
the  surrounding  forests.  And  the  forests  of 
Ohio  arc  mostly  a  second  growth  upon  the 
same  soil. 

Because,  5th,  the  languages  spoken  by 
the  various  Indian  nations  difler  widely  in 
their  vocabulary.  While  the  grammatical 
structure  of  all  their  languages  has  the 
same  form,  and  the  words  in  some  approxi- 
mate tribes  resemble  each  other,  yet  most 
of  the  languages  are  so  distinct  that  they 
have  few  or  no  words  in  common.  Allow- 
ing all  M'e  may  for  nomadic  habits  and  pau- 
city of  ideas,  yet  it  would  require  many 
ages  for  the  tribes  to  separate  and  form 
languages  in  which  no  trace  of  a  common 
orifrin  of  common  words  can  be  noticed. 

Because,  Cth,  the  bones  in  some  of  the 
mounds  seem  almost  as  ancient  as  those  of 
the  mastodon.  Deposited  on  a  level  with 
the  surface  their  situation  was  less  favorable 
to  preservation  than  those  of  the  mam- 
moth in  the  alkaline  deposites  in  which 
most  of  them  are  found:  yet  the  mound  re- 
mains are  certainly  the  oldest  human  re- 
mains which  belong  to  periods  subsequent 
to  the  extinction  of  the  mastodon. 

In  regard  to  the  conjectures  which  are 
now  to  follow,  I  wish  to  forefend  a  thought 
which  may  arise  in  some  minds,  in  regard 
to  their  bearing  upon  the  integrity  of  the 
Old  Testament  narrative.  I  have  not  space 
to  refer  to  the  opinions  of  Christian  schol- 
ars concerning  the  true  interpretation  of  Gen- 
esis.   SufHce  it  to  say,  that  while  they  dif- 
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fer  among  themselves  in  regard  to  this  and 
other  subjects  relating  to  ethnology  and  geol- 
o<Ty,  none  of  them  believe  that  their  views 
,  are  in  discordance  with  the  true  sense  of  the 
Bible.  I  believe  with  all  mj  heart  that  the 
dispensation  of  Moses  was  by  divine  ap- 
pointment and  supervision,  and  was  a  ne- 
cessary development  introductory  to  the  gos- 
pel. The  gospel  of  Christ  I  know  to  be 
true,  both  by  faith  and  reason.  A  faith 
that  leads  men  to  love  and  obey  God  as  the 
Divine  Father,  and  to  love,  sympathize  with, 
and  labor  for  all  men  as  brothers,  cannot  be 
false.  If  God  were  to  give  any  other  re- 
ligion than  this,  it  would  necessarily  be  a 
worse  one,  because  it  could  not  be  better. 
Hence  the  Christian  religion  is  ultimately 
and  necessarily  tiue. 

With  this  expression  in  advance,  my  first 
conjecture  is  that  the  American  Indians  are 
the  posterity  of  ante-diluvian  ancestors  who 
lived  upon  this  continent.  There  probably 
have  been  sparse  post-diluvian  immigra- 
tion from  several  quarters,  but  the  roots  of 
the  race  are  ante-diluvian. 

By  the  deluge,  I  mean  the  saaie  as  that 
commonly  called  Noachian,  which  I  conjec- 
ture to  have  been  the  same  as  that  which 
deposited  the  surlace  strata  of  our  State, 
for  the  following  reasons : — 

1.  The  extreme  age  attributed  to  drift, 
by  geologists  generally,  is  opposed  by  some 
testimonies  I  shall  mention,  while  the  indi- 
cations of  age  may  be  accounted  for  in 
other  ways. 

The  bones  found  in  Jackson  county  lay 
at  the  bottom  of  the  drift  series — those  in 
Crawford  at  the  top. — T'hose  in  Richland 
and  other  localities  in  this  State  in  a  coarse 
sand  stratum  near  the  middle  of  the  series. 
The  mastodon  therefore,  and  other  extinct 
species,  that  perished  with  it,  were  all  over- 
whelmed by  the  same  catastrophe;  hence 
the  epoch  of  the  deluge  waves,  cannot,  as 
we  have  shown  from  the  state  of  the  bones, 
Im»  so  remote  a.s  is  supposed. 

The  bones  from  Missouri,  the  most  per- 


fect that  have  been  exhumed, — lay  under 
the  blue  clay  and  the  coarse  drift,  which 
were  laid  down  by  the  first  sweep  of  the 
deluge.  The  bones  from  Big  Bone  Lick 
are  all  found  in  the  blue  clay.  The  erratic 
blocks  lie  over  the  blue  clay,  where  both  of 
these  strata  exist.  Although  they  never  ^ 
reach  the  bottom,  they  are  sometimes,  as  a 
thousand  excavations  show,  below  the  sur- 
face of  the  diift.  If  these  facts  can  be 
verified  they  do  not  go  to  sustain  Mr.  Lyell's 
opinion  that  the  fossil  mastodon  dates  sub- 
sequently to  the  period  of  erratic  blocks. 

But  it  is  said  that  the  ancient  shores, 
terraces  and  ridges  which  indicate  the  for- 
mer water  levels  of  our  lakes  (ridges  upon 
which  some  of  you  pioneers  have  your 
pleasant  habitations)  show  many  changes 
of  level  and  long  continued  action  of  the 
waters  in  each  level.  The  first  is  true ;  the 
last  supposition  I  believe  is  not.  The  rapid 
movements  in  the  drift-oceans  freighted 
with  breccia,  boulders  and  ice  would  make 
short  work  in  building  terraces  and  lorming 
ridges.  That  the  lake  levels  have  been 
various  is  clear ;  but  the  coarse  sand,  peb- 
bles, and  loose  drift  in  the  ridges  indicate 
speedy  rather  than  long  continued  deposi- 
tion, and  the  fact"^  that  shells  and  vegetable 
remains  found  in  excavations  on  the  high- 
est of  these  lake  ridges,  belong  to  species 
in  or  near  our  own  region,  settles  the  ques- 
tion of  the  recentness  of  the  whole  series 
of  rido:es  from  the  hin^hest  to  the  lowest 

Again.  The  cross  strata  of  shingle,  of 
sand,  of  gravel,  and  other  drift  material, 
are  said  by  eminent  observers  to  indicate 
the  action  of  many  flood  waves,  or  over 
rushing  waters,  which  are  supposed  to  be 
separated  from  each  other  by  long  ages. 
This  last  supposition  I  suppose  to  be  a  fal- 
lacy. 

If  one  drift  flood  coming  from  the  North- 
West,  filled  the  area  of  our  State  to  its 
highest  levels,  its  first  deposite  would  be  of  ' 


♦See  Whittlesey's  Fugitive  Essays,  p.  184  and  46. 
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coarse  material  which  we  find  in  elevated 
localities.  Its  last  of  fine  debris  which  we 
find  upperaiost  in  the  lowest  localities.  The 
incumbent  ocean  would,  in  subsiding,  first 
break  its  way  over  the  highest  levels; — 
then  breaking  its  barriers  in  some  other  di- 
rection, counter-currents  would  ensue ;  and 
with  these  cross  deposites  would  be  thrown 
down;  and,  finally,  after  forming  many 
rido-es  and  shores  the  subsidinof  water  would 
rest  only  in  certain  areas,  forming  lakes  and 
morrassess,  which  would  remain  for  a  lon- 
ger period.  A  retiring  flood  thus  cutting 
its  way  out  at  different  levels,  and  in  differ- 
ent directions  would  account  for  all  the  facts, 
and  yet  allow  the  recentness  indicated  by 
these  and  other  facts  which  cannot  be  made 
consistent  with  the  su]>posed  great  antiquity 
of  the  drift  deposites. 

There  is  an  objection  to  this  conjecture 
in  the  fact  that  Northern  marine  shells  are 
found  in  the  drift  of  temperate  latitudes. — 
These,  it  is  supposed,  indicate  the  long  con- 
tinuance of  the  incumbent  seas  in  the  drift 
period.  Broken  and  comminuited  shells  are 
found  in  drift.  Shells  would  of  course  be 
borne  from  the  North,  -with  other  loose  ma- 
terial, and  the  temperature  of  the  northern 
seas  would  como  with  them.  That  some  of 
tlicm  should  survive,  and  perhaps  breed  in 
tbe  drift  deposites  of  Scotland  and  other 
northern  regions,  where  the  drift  seas  con- 
tinued the  longest  period,  is  not  impi  obable. 
The  boring  and  burrowing  shells,  however, 
will  probably  be  found  in  the  tertiary  instead 
of  drift  rock.  There  is  nothing  that  I  can 
see  either  in  the  existence  of  these  shells  or 
their  locality  that  indicates  they  may  not 
hiave  been  a  part  of  the  drift.  The  foot  that 
shells  are  found  well-preserved  in  so  few 
localities  is  an  indication  of  the  brief  period 
of  the  drift  seas. 

Now,  in  regard  to  the  causes  which  pro- 
duced the  drift.  It  is  my  ojnnion  that  the. 
common  theories  are  not  only  inconclusive 
but  incongruous.  The  glacial  theory,  the 
most  popular  of  them  all,  furnishes  no  da- 


ta for  the  decrease  of  temperature  causintr 
the  glaciers,  and  no  adequate  cause  for  oth- 
er effects  produced.  I  propose  the  conjec- 
ture that  the  drift  series  was  caused  hy  a 
change^  or  rather  an  oscillation^  in  the  j^ohs 
of  the  earth.  It  has  been  said  that  there 
are  astronomical  reasons  why  the  axes  ot 
the  earth  cannot  change.  I  am  not  suffi- 
ciently informed  to  appreciate  those  reasons, 
nor  do  I  believe  that  they  exist.  The  earth 
floats  in  space  as  a  soap  bubble  in  the  air. 
She  is  as  sensitive  to  the  attraction  of  other 
bodies  as  the  bubble  is  to  the  breath  of  a 
bystander.  Even  the  protuberance  of  the 
equator  affects  the  axis  of  her  motion.  If 
any  interior  force  should  give  the  earth  an- 
other surface  form,  a  fact  that  has  often  oc- 
curred, her  polar  axis  would  change  with 
the  new  position  of  water  and  land  upon 
her  surface.* 

Now  this  cause,  which,  in  my  my  opin-- 
ion,  is  consistent  with  the  action  both  of 
subteranean  forces  and  astronomical  laws,  is 
adequate  to  account  for  all  the  effects  pro- 
duced by  the  action  of  the  drift. 

The  movement  of  the  poles  wouLl  not 
be  to  a  certain  point,  and  steadfast  there; — 
but  they  would  oscillate  forward  and  then 
back,  until,  as  the  icebergs  melted  and  the 
form  of  the  surface  became  settled  by  the 
subsidence  of  the  deluge — they  would  be- 
come fixed  by  the  attraction  of  other  bodies. 
Hence  we  find  thnt  the  stria  upon  the  rocks 


♦Should  such  a  change  occur,  the  Sun's  course 
might  cut  the  equator  in  a  ditferent  angle,  and  at 
ditlerent  points.  Whether  the  temperature  of  the 
floors  of  the  ocean  may  not  modify  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  ocean  and  ocean  currents? — how  much 
heat  was  radiated  from  earth  and  ocean  into  the 
planetary  spaces  during  the  presence  of  the  ice 
seas  in  temperate  latitudes?  And  how  permanent 
the  change  then  etfected,  no  one  can  tell.  Climate 
depends  on  many  causes,  and  temperature  has 
certainly  decreased  The  bones  of  the  fossil  ele- 
phant are  found  within  the  tropics  in  the  western 
hemisphere,  and  not  within  the  fortieth  degree  of 
latitude  in  the  eastern.  If  causes  suggested  by 
such  facts  cannot  be  found  to  account  for  fossils 
of  trojiical  latitudes  in  the  drift  of  temperate  re- 
gions, these  last  words  in  favor  of  Baron  Cuvier's 
suggestion  that  the  present  population  of  the  globe 
represents  three  antediluvian  races,  must  take  their 
place  with  the  conjectures  that  have  failed  to  solve 
the  different  and  unsettled  questions  to  which  they 
relate. 
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around  Sandusky,  and  other  loc^ilities,  are 
not  in  one  direction  from  the  North-west — 
but  they  are  hero,  as  in  many  other  places, 
criss-cross,  showing  forward  and  backward 
moNcments  of  superincumbent  masses,  as 
tlie  solid  surface  was  dragged  to  and  fro 
beneath,  or  the  encumbent  mass  above. 

Now  the  drift  wave,  as  we  know,  came 
over  the  northei-n  region"*  of  the  globe  from 
the  North-west.  If  Spitzenberg,  or  Norway, 
or  any  region  farther  north  was  elevated  at 
that  time, — the  northern  oceans  with  their 
icebergs  would  bo  moved  out  from  their 
place  into  more  southern  latitudes.  The 
elevation  of  the  land  at  the  north,  and  the 
drifting  of  iceburgs  to  the  south,  would  pro- 
duce two  effects :  first  an  oscillation  of  the 
pole  by  a  change  of  form  and  gravity  on  the 
earth's  surface;  and  second  the  floating  of 
icebergs  into  southern  latitudes  would  cause 
a  decrea.'^e  of  temperature  to  hyperborean 
degrees. 

Mr.  Lyell,  (first  \isit,  p.  100,)  and  in 
other  connections,  expresses  the  opinion  that 
the  boulders,  or  erratic  blocks;  about  Lake 
Erie,  were  thrown  down  by  some  cause  at  a 
period  subsequent  to  the  denuding  action  of 
the  drift.  We  are  aware  of  the  presump- 
tion that  may  be  alleged  against  an  ama- 
teur observer,  who  differs  from  so  eminent 
a  savan  as  Sir  Charles  Lyell ;  but  still  we 
think  this  view  a  mistaken  one.  The  erratic 
blocks  were  in  many  cases,  no  doubt,  brought 
from  the  north,  enclosed  in  ice.  The  free 
deluge,  on  our  supposition  would  precede 
the  heavy  iceberg — then  these  masses  of  ice 
would  reduce  the  temperature,  and  conse- 
quently remain  undissolved  upon  the  surface 
for  a  long  period — and  as  they  dissolved 
they  would  drop  their  burden  of  boulders 
on  the  top  of  the  drift  strata,  f  Now  we 
find  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  boulders  lie 

♦Drift  boulders  occur  in  South  America  to  about 
the  same  latitude  whicli  mark  their  limit  at  the 
north.  The  cause  therefore  was  not  local  but  pro- 
bably axial. 

fWoald  not  the  melting  of  an  ice  hill  cause  a 
morane. 


both  near  the  bottom  and  at  the  top  of  the 
drift.  The  first  detached  from  near  locali- 
ties— the  last  brought  from  greater  distan- 
ces by  icebergs. 

In  the  oscillation  of  the  globe  on  its  axis 
if  the  crust  rests  upon  an  incandescent  inte- 
rior, new  cracks  would  probably  occur, 
which  would  in  some  cases  change  the  Ava- 
ter  courses.  The  Ohio  river  in  its  northern 
portion  running  in  a  crack  (as  its  conform- 
ing hills  indicate)  would  arrest  the  floating 
masses  which  carried  boulders,  and  would 
convey  to  its  mouth  those  immense  accu- 
mulations of  cypress  trees  deposited  in  di- 
luvium under  New  Orleans — whicli  has  so 
developed  the  calculative  faculties  of  enquir- 
ei-s  in  that  region. 

The  Niagara  running  in  a  like  crack 
would  drain  the  lakes  to  lov/er  lexels,  and 
enable  Mr.  Lyell  and  Dr.  Hitchcock'^-  to 
harmonize  the  molusk  and  mastodon  fossils 
which  they  deem  separated  by  so  many 
ages.f  To  which  supposition  the  well-pre- 
served state  of  these  shells,  found  in  a  clayey 
stratum,  ofiers  a  strong  remonstran(?e. 

2.  Another  testimony  to  the  recentness 
of  a  deluge  is  found  in  the  almost  univer- 
sal traditions  of  the  old  nations  that  a  flood 
destroyed  all  mankind  except  their  own  an- 
cestors. In  Chaldea,  India,  Greece,  China, 
Mexico,  and  in  offshoots  from  these  centres 
a  tradition  of  a  flood  is  distinctly  preserved. 
Now,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  proba- 
bilities, these  traditions  could  not  have  been 
preserved  so  distinctly  and  so  universally, 
unless  there  be  a  gTOund  fact  which  is  the 
orioin  of  tliem  all.  There  is  no  universal 
tradition  in  relation  to  any  other  subjectgoiug 
to  the  origin  of  nations.  Whether  all  nations 
have  descended  from  a  single  family — or 
from  families  preserved  at  the  original  cen- 
tres of  the  races,  may  be  a  question:  but 
that  a  deluge  swept  the  earth  antecedent  to 
the  peopling  of  the  world  by  its  present 

♦First  visit,  p.  31. 
fOeology  of  the  globe  113. 
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races  of  men,  is  the  voico  of  universal  tra- 
dition.* 

Other  evidence  of  the  receutness  of  accu- 
mulations formed  at  the  base  of  mountains, 
— -of  the  accumulation  of  soil  in  the  Nile 
valley,  and  at  the  deltas  of  some  rivers, 
can  be^  found  in  geological  publications. — 
Without  assuming  that  water  courses  have 
all  been  changed,f  it  is  fair  to  assume  that 
the  power  of  the  drift  currents  woidd  re- 
move old  accumulations,  and  at  the  subsi- 
dence new  ones  would  commence. 

We  como  now  to  connect  these  reason- 
ings, and  the  facts  collected  in  the  address, 
with  our  postulate,  that  the  Indians  are 
the  posterity  of  ante-diluvian  ancestors,  pre- 
served on  our  continent. 

There  are  data  showing  that  the  drift  de- 
luge did  not  rise  to  the  tops  of  the  highest 
mountains  in  the  North-Easteru  States.]; 
The  summits  o^"  mountains  therefore  farther 
South,  and  nearer  the  equator  would  not 
be  flooded.  The  drift  originating  in  the 
upheaval  of  land  near  the  pole,  would  have 
the  increased  impetus  of  this  cause  and  the 
greater  efiect  of  ice  jis  well  as  the  oscillation 
of  the  polo  itself.  It  would  therefore  be 
more  impetuous  and  its  effects  greatest  in 
the  polar  regions,  and  less  nearer  the  equa- 
tor. Hence  the  Sierra  Madre,  in  Mexico, 
and  the  high  mountains  of  interior  India 
and  Africa,  would  bo  refuges  where  popu- 
lation, if  any  previouvsly  existed  in  the  re- 
giou,§  would  bo  preserved.  The  true  wor- 
ship of  one  God  was  preserved  meanwhile 
in  the  family  of  Noah,  by  di>ine  interposi- 
tion ;  and  became  the  roots  of  the  superior 
Caucasian  race  of  men. 

This  view  is  favored  by  the  fact  that  tra- 

♦See  Sharon  Turner's  Sacred  History  of  the 
World,  and  Hugh  Miller's  Testimony  of  the  Rocks. 

fPerhaps  what  is  called  the  Tertiary  around  our 
Southern  and  Eastern  sea  coast,  would  give  the 
difference  of  level  between  the  ante  and  post-dilu- 
vian seas. 

ISce  Hitchcock's  Geology  of  the  Globe— p  108. 

§Adopting  even  a  shorter  chronology  tlian  that 
of  Bunsen,  calculations  upon  Biblical  data  show 
that  the  ante-diluvian  population  must  have  reach- 
ed hundreds  of  millions. 
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dition  and  history  place  the  first  habita- 
tions of  the  races  of  men  upon  tho  moun- 
tains; and  give  them  a  gradual  descent  down 
the  valleys  to  the  seas.  As  in  tho  Nilotic 
valley  from  above  the  cataract  to  the  Delta 
— As  upon  tho  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  from 
Ninevah  to  Babylon,  thence  to  the  Euli. 
As  in  India  from  the  Himilayas*  down  the 
Indus  and  Ganges.  As  in  America  from 
the  Sierra  Madre  though  the  valleys  open- 
ing into  the  Gulf. 

In  like  manner,  further  knowledge  will 
probably  yet  enable  us  to  trace  the  streams 
of  population  in  China  and  other  regions 
from  the  hill  tops  to  the  valleys. f 

This  statement  is  strengthened  by  the 
fixct  that  the  pyramids,  or  mounds,  built  in 
the  valleys,  were,  in  many  cases,  symbols  of 
sacred  hills.  And  all  of  them  places  of 
sun-worship.  The  statement  of  scripture 
that  Babel  was  built  as  a  city,  and  a  tower, 
or  mound,  indicates  the  connections  of 
mounds  with  the  most  ancient  settlements 
of  the  post-diluvian  famihes. 

The  serpeut  is  an  ante-diluvian  symbol  of 
intelligent  evil  influence.  It  was  in  Eden. 
It  symbolized  the  agency  that  seduced  the 
parents  of  the  race  from  the  worship  of  the 
true  God.  Sun  worship  was  the  first  idol- 
atry after  the  flood.  Hence  these  two  uni- 
versal symbols  are  found  diffused  among 
the  roots  of  the  new  post-diluvian  nations. 
The  same  cause  that  destroyed  the  masto- 
don, megalonyx,  and  other  species  of  recent- 
ly extinct  animals,  would  not,  necessarily, 
destroy  the  entire  human  population.  The 
intelligence  of  men,  in  mountainous  regions, 
would  lead  them  to  fly  to  the  hill  tops. 
They  would  be  thus  preserved.    Then  the 

♦Drift  is  said  to  exist  at  the  bottom  of  the  Hi- 
milayas:  And  it  probably  approached  much  nearer 
the  old  equator  than  is  supposed.  The  icebergs 
and  boulders  would  not  extend  from  the  North  to 
the  limits  of  the  drift,  while  the  finer  debris  would 
scarcely  be  observable,  as  separate  from  surface 
material  produced  by  other  causes. 

fit  may  be  conjectured  that  the  flood  waves  did 
not  reach  the  equator  nor  drift  over  Australia; 
and  hence  its  ancient,  fauna  and  tlora  belonging 
to  a  series  anterior  to  the  drift  still  remain. 
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hyperborean  temperature,  produced  by  the 
ice  seas  would  destroy  many  species  of  ani- 
mals, such  as  the  mastodon,  wliile  man 
could  save  himself  by  fire,  and  shelter,  and 
clothing.  Thus  while  only  small  remnants 
of  the  human  family  would  be  saved,  many 
species  of  animals  would  utterly  perish. 

The  affinity  in  the  structure  of  the  ear- 
liest languages — the  Semitic,  the  Turani- 
an, and  other  Ante- Celtic  tongues,  indicate 
a  common  origin — anterior  to  the  location 
of  the  oldest  nations.  Was  not  this  com- 
mon language  the  antc-diluvian  ? 

If  these  conjectures  should  be  verified, 
then  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  adopt  the 
local  inundation  of  Pye  Smith,  and  Hugh 
itiller,  in  order  to  harmonize  Genesis  and 
Geology.  It  has  never  seemed  to  me  that 
-a  local  inundation  near  the  Caucasus  met 
either  the  Bible  statement  or  the  universal 
tradition  in  relation  to  the  Noachian  deluge. 
There  was  not  only  the  unremitting  rains 
for  a  long  period,  caused  by  a  change  of 
temperature;  but  the  Bible  statement  is— 
All  the  fountains  of  the  great  deep  ivere 
broken  The  old  oceans  moved  from 

their  foundations  and  poured  their  floods 
over  the  land.  The  water  rose  o\qv  the  hill 
tops,  and  again  gradually  receded.  All  liv- 
ing things  died  by  change  of  temperature 
— by  water — for  wnnt  of  food.  These  facts 
are  compatible  with  my  conjectures,  but  I 
<lo  not  see  how  they  can  be  with  the"  Cau- 
casian deluge,"  as  proposed  by  Hugh  Mil- 
ler. 

This  conjecture  accounts  for  the  univer- 
sal sun  worship  and  the  myths  of  the  an- 
cients. During  the  long  period  in  which 
the  sun  was  lost  to  the  world  the  remnants 
of  men  would  consider  his  absence  the 
-cause  of  the  destiuction.  Hence,  as  he  re- 
appeared at  the  subsidence  of  the  rains  and 
niist,  all  who  knew  not  god  would  wonder 
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and  worship ;  and  the  hill  tops  and  high 
places  would  become  altars  of  Baal  and 
Ashtaroth, — Osiris  and  Isis.  But  the  Ar- 
chites  having  the  knowledge  of  the  one  true 
God — the  Creator,  would  sacrifice  to  him 
at  the  subsidence  of  the  flood :  thus  Monothe- 
ism and  Polytheism  would  begin  as  an- 
tagonistic convictions  with  the  beginning  of 
the  post-diluvian  nations.  This  we  know 
to  be  in  accordance  with  the  earliest  facts  of 
history.  Many  myths  of  the  Polytheists 
could  likewise  be  explained.  The  serpent 
was  the  symbol  of  evil  from  the  beginning : — 
as  the  sun  became  visible  the  evil  of  the 
flood  receded :  hence  the  myth  of  Apollo 
— the  Sun,  slaying  the  Python — the  Ser- 
pent, in  the  marshes. 

Hence  the  egg — oi*  as  it  should  be,  the 
sun — is  disgorged  by  the  serpent — the  ser- 
pent being  supposed  to  have  swallowed  it 
during  the  time  of  the  deluge.  Many  of 
the  ancient  myths  place  the  sun  and  the 
serpent  in  conflict.  Humbolt  thinks  this 
grew  out  of  the  beneficent  influence  of  the 
sun  in  drying  the  marshes  of  the  old  Avorld 
where  serpents  shelter  themselves.  Do  they 
not  go  deeper  and  refer  to  the  supposed 
evil  which  induced  the  flood,  and  the  sun 
struggling  against  it? 

If  these  conjectures  should  be  verified, 
the  vioAvs  of  Agassiz  and  others  concerning 
the  Adamic  race  being  the  subject  of  sacred 
history  would  be  verified,  in  the  protec- 
tion of  Noah,  and  the  preservation  of  the 
knowledge  of  God  with  the  father-families 
of  the  Caucasian  race — a  race  which  is 
destined  to  destroy  or  subdue  and  assimi- 
late the  other  races,  and  give  civilization, 
law,  and,  in  the  end,  the  true  religion — 
one  supreme  God,  manifested  in  Christy 
and  one  sympathizing  human  brotherhood 
— to  all  the  world. 
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MEMOIRS  OF  TOWNSHIPS.— NOR  WALK. 

BY  PLATT  BENEDICT,  ESQ. 


The  towu  of  Nor  walk  takes  its  name 
from  Norwalk,  Connecticut.  The  inhabi- 
tants of  that  town  having  suffered  great 
loss  by  the  British,  burning  and  destroying 
property  in  that  town,  in  the  Revolutionary 
War,  were  in  part  compensated  for  their 
loss  by  lands  in  Ohio,  and  called  the  Fire 
Lands,  and  organized  as  Huron  county  in 
1818,  •  containing  half  a  million  of  acres. 
Their  loss  estimated  at  #^8 6,290. 

Natural  Surface. — Somewhat  rollinof, 
high  banks  on  tlie  streams. 

Timber, — White,  red  and  yellow  oak, 
whitewood,  black  walnut,  butternut,  white 
and  red  ash,  white  and  red  elm,  hard  and 
soft  maple,  chestnut,  beach  and  sycamore. 

Soil.  —  Sandy,  generally,  clay,  black 
loam,  in  some  places  deep. 

Stone  Quarries. — One  on  Rattlesnake 
Creek,  ^Yhere  most  of  the  building  stone  are 
now  obtained,  one  on  Reed's  Creek,  where 
the  stone  were  quarried  for  the  fii-st  build- 
ings in  this  village,  in  1818,  and  now  be- 
longing to  Mr.  James  Cole. 

Rivers. — The  east  branch  of  Huron 
river  runs  through  a  part  of  4th  and  3d 
sections  of  Norwalk.  Rattlesnake  Creek 
throujjh  the  2d  and  3d  sections.  Clear 
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Creek  through  the  1st  and  4th  sections. 
Reed  Creek  h^ads  in  Hartland,  runs  through . 
Bronson,  1st  and  4th  sections  of  Xorwalk, 
and  connects  with  Cole  Creek,  which  runs 
through  the  4th  section  of  ^^orwalk,  and 
empties  into  the  east  branch  of  the  Huron 
river  in  the  1st  section  of  Ridgofield. 

Animals. — Some  bear,  plenty  of  deer, 
wolves,  wild  cats,  gray  and  red  foxes,  rac- 
coons, hedgehogs,  opossums,  pole  cats, 
woodchuck  and  mink.  Rattlesnakes  in 
abundance,  which  were  mostly  destroyed 
when  they  came  out  of  their  dens  in  the 
spring. 


Fortifications. — There  are  three.  Olc- 
on  the  east,  the  most  in  the  4th  section  of 
Norwalk  on  the  west,  and  one  on  the  south 
of  Huron  river  in  the  1st  section  of  Ridge- 
field,  near  Mr.  Undcrhill's  mill,  each  con- 
taining about  three  acres,  enclosed  wilL 
embankments  from  three  to  four  feet  hiirh. 
That  on  the  east  side,  and  mostly  in  Nor- 
walk,  without  such  inside  embankments. 
Within  were  several  mounds  of  circular 
form,  in  which  were  found  human  bones  of 
large  size.  Indian's  arrows,  earthen  ware, 
pipes,  and  many  other  curiosities,  which 
were  lost  when  the  Academy  was  burned. 
A  few  are  deposited  in  the  Cabinet  in 
Whittlesey  Hall. 

First  White  Settler  in  Norwalk 
Township. — Abijah  Comstock,  who  came 
from  New  Canaan,  Ct.,  in  1810.  His  fath- 
er owned  a  large  tract  of  land  in  the  sec- 
tion, which  he  gave  to  his  son,  who  built 
the  first  log  house  and  barn,  which  were 
burned  by  the  Indians  in  1812,  with  one 
hundred  and  fifty  bushels  wheat,  two  hun- 
dred lbs.  flax,  ten  acres  corn  and  five  acres 
oats;  loss  estimated  at  8 '7 50.  He  applied 
to  Congress  for  pay,  biit  they  refused  to  pay 
for  personal  property.  He  was  married  in 
1812  to  Esther  Iseft,  by  Zibey  Wright,  J. 
P.,  he  w^as  re-elected  Justice  of  the  Peace 
in  1815,  and  County  Treasurer.  He  say& 
he  married  over  seventy  couple. 

Second  White  Settler.  —  Benjamhi 
Newcorab,  in  the  4th  section,  bought  his  land 
of  Capt.  Mygatt,  of  Canfield,  Trumbull  Co., 
Ohio.  History  presented  by  his  scTn.  The 
first  election  held  in  the  township  is  men- 
tioned in  Mr.  Lewis's  report. 

First  settler  in  the  village  of  Norwalk 
was  Piatt  Benedict,  who  came  from  Dan- 
bury  Ct,  September,  1815,  with  his  cousin, 
Eli  Boughton,  who  resided  in  Canfiekh 
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Trumbull  Co.,  Ohio,  was  tliere  introduced 
to  Elisha  AVhittlesey,  Esq.,  who  was  about 
to  start  for  Huron  county  with  Judge  Todd. 
I  came  on  with  them  to  David  Abbott's, 
who  lived  at  Avery,  the  County  Seat  of 
Huron  Co.  The  first  Court  Avas  held  at 
Esquire  Abbott's  house,  the  Associate  Judg- 
es, Almond  Rngo-les,  Zibey  Wright,  and 
Moses  Strong.  County  Clerk,  David  Ab- 
bott. Sheriff,  Lyman  Farwell.  There 
were  about  forty  persons  who  expressed 
a  dissatisfaction  with  the  location,  and  said 
that  there  \vas  a  pleasant  place  at  Norwalk, 
but  were  apprehensive  that  good  water 
could  not  bo  obtained,  as  it  was  a  dry  sand 
ridge.  Aftt'r  the  Court  adjourned,  Messrs. 
Whittlesey,  Maj.  Falley  and  myself  came 
to  Mr.  Comstock's,  and  he  piloted  us 
throuo-h  the  woods  to  the  sand  rido-e,  where 
we  found  an  Jn<han  trail  and  a  few  wagon 
ti'acks.  We  explored  and  exammed  until  we 
were  satisfied  that  good  water  could  be  ob- 
tained. Mr.  Whittlesey  said  the  land  be- 
longed to  a  person  living  in  New  Milford, 
Ct.,  with  wliom  I  was  well  acquainted,  and 
they  wanted  to  sell  it,  and  being  well  pleased 
with  it,  concluded  to  buy,  and  it  was  agreed 
that  I  should  return  to  Connecticut  to  try 
and  purchase  it.  I  started  from  Cleveland 
on  horseback  and  rode  to  Danbury  in  elev- 
en days,  avei-aging  over  fifty  miles  per  day. 
Went  to  Milford,  sixteen  miles,  made  an 
agreement  with  Col.  Wm.  Taylor,  who 
owned  five  hundred  and  sixty  acres,  where 
the  town  plat  is  laid  out,  at  $2  25  per  acre, 
also  with  Mrs.  Polly  Bull,  who  owned  eight 
hundred  and  twelve  acres,  at  ^2  00  per 
acre. 

In  the  spring  of  1816,  I  got  their  deeds, 
and  gave  my  note  for  the  payment.  The 
deeds  sent  to  Mr.  Whittlesey,  of  Canfield, 
Trumbull  Co.  In  the  summer  of  the  same 
ye^r,  he  came  to  Norwalk  and  got  Judge 
Ruggles  to  lay  out  the  town  plat  into  forty- 
eight  lots,  four  rods  by  eight,  Main  street 
four  rods  wid^,  back  street  two  rods,  and  a 
one  rod  alley  to  every  other  lot,  four  lots  in 


the  center  for  public  use,  No.  1  for  an 
Academy,  No.  12  for  a  Meeting  House, 
No.  13  for  Court  House,  and  No.  24  for 
Jail.  I  started  from  Danbury  in  January, 
1817,  with  a  one-horse  wagon,  came  to 
New  York,  and  there  my  brother-in-law, 
Sanmel  Darling,  started  with  me  in  another 
one-horse  wagon ;  it  was  snowing  when  v/e 
left  New  York,  and  fell  to  the  depth  of  six 
inches,  which  made  heavy  traveling,  butv^e 
persevered  till  we  came  near  the  Great 
Bend,  in  the  Susquehanna  river,  when  we 
found  a  sleigh  belonging  to  a  Mr.  Holley, 
who  had  moved  to  Florence,  in  Huron  Co. ; 
we  took  the  sleigh,  left  one  wagon,  put  the 
other  on  the  sleigh,  and  had  good  sleighing 
to  Erie,  weather  very  cold,  snow  a  foot 
deep.  Concluded  to  leave  the  wagon  at 
Erie;  went  on  to  Meadville,  and  while 
there,  there  came  a  heavy  rain,  which  carried 
off*  most  of  the  snow;  but  we  tried  the 
sleigh  to  Canfield,  where  we  exchanged  the 
sleigh  for  a  wagon.  Tlie  same  wagon 
■brought  my  wife  and  daughters  to  Ohio.  ^ 
When  we  met  Mr.  Holly  we  paid  him  for 
the  sleigh.  We  arrived  in  Norwalk  the 
fore  part  of  March,  stopped  with  Esquire 
Comstock,  who  kept  our  horses.  We 
boarded  with  Messrs.  Gibbs  and  Lockwood. 
I  came  on  to  build  a  house  for  my  family, 
invited  what  few  settlers  there  were  to  come 
and  help:  on  the  day  appointed,  a  number 
came,  it  snowed  very  fast  I  proposed  to 
postpone  it,  but  Mr.  Levi  Cole,  being  a 
thorough-going  man,  said  the  snow  would 
not  hurt  us,  so  we  commenced  cutting  and 
drawing  the  logs,  and  put  it  up  that  day. 

I  made  a  contract  with  a  Mr.  Stewart, 
who  lived  in  Ridgefield,  to  clear  and  fence 
four  acres  on  the  flats  at  810  per  acre,  and 
as  he  had  no  provisions  to  live  on  while 
doing  the  job,  I  went  to  Milan  and  pur- 
chased a  barrel  of  pork  for  $30,  a  barrel  of 
flour  for  ^12,  of  which  he  took  possession. 
He  commenced  the  job  some  time  in  the 
summer,  made  a  fire  in  one  corner  of  the 
shanty,  left  his  clothes,  and  went  to  chop- 
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piD^  on  tho  bottom;  at  noon  cauie  up  to 
the  shanty  for  his  dinner,  found  it  on  fire, 
and  being  so  frightened,  left  the  covmti-y 
— but  made  sure  of  the  pork  and  flour. 

Agreed  with  Mr.  Lewis  Keeler  to  fence 
about  one  acre  around  the  shanty,  and  plant 
"with  potatoes,  corn,  and  other  vegetables, 
which  he  did.  The  fence  was  four  rails 
high.  When  I  came  with  my  family  in 
September,  I  found  some  vegetables.  Be- 
fore leaving  here  in  the  spring,  gave  a  con- 
tract to  John  Boalt  for  100  acres  of  land 
on  the  old  State  Road,  about  one  hundred 
rods  soutli  of  the  centre  of  the  town,  at  $4 
per  acre,  on  which  I  received  r^50,00.  I 
left  here  the  4th  of  April,  and  arrived  in 
Danbury  the  4th  of  May.  Had  a  severe 
attack  ot  dysentery  on  the  road.  In  July 
IBlV,  I  started  with  my  family,  consisting 
of  my  wife,  three  sons  and  two  daughters, 
Clarissa  and  Eliza  Ann,  sons,  David  M., 
Daniel  D.,  and  Jonas  B.,  ciime  with  a  large 
wagon,  two  yoke  of  oxen,  and  one  horse 
wagon,  and  one  saddle  horse;  came  through 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  Easton,  Harris- 
burg,  Carlisle,  Chambersburg,  over  the  Al- 
leghany mountains  to  Pittsburgh,  down  the 
Ohio  River  to  Beaver,  from  there  to  Poland, 
the  first  town  in  Ohio,  thence  to  Canfield, 
where  I  exchanged  one  yoke  of  oxen  whose 
feet  were  so  sore  in  consequence  of  losing 
their  shoes  that  they  could  not  travel,  for 
another  yoke.  Stopped  at  this  place  (Can- 
field)  a  few  days  to  recruit.  Leanng  there, 
came  to  Cleveland,  then  consisting  of  six  or 
seven  houses,  and  from  thence  to  Norwalk, 
through  an  unbroken  wilderness.  Ariived 
there  on  the  9  th  day  of  September,  haWng 
been  seven  weeks  on  the  road.  On  Bearing 
of  my  house  being  burned,  we  stopped  with 
Messrs.  Gibbs  Lockwood,  who  very  hos- 
pitably entertained  us  until  I  got  my  house 
in  a  condition  to  move  in.  They  were  ac- 
commodating Capt.  John  Baell's  family, 
nine  of  whom  were  sick  with  the  ague. — 
We  stayed  there  from  Monday  until 
Friday,  when   we  wont  into   our  new 


home,  a  log  pen  twenty  feet  square, 
no  doors,  windows,  fire  place,  and  no  furni- 
ture except  some  cooking  utensils  used  in 
our  journey.  Built  a  fire  against  the  logs 
on  one  side  of  the  shanty,  made  up  our 
beds  on  the  floor,  which  was  so  green  and 
damp  it  spoiled  the  under  beds,  which  in- 
duced me  to  fit  up  two  bedsteads,  one  for 
myself  and  wife,  and  one  for  my  daughters, 
placed  in  opposite  corners  of  the  shanty,  by 
boriog  holes  in  the  logs  for  the  sides  and 
feet,  and  one  upright  post  put  into  a  hole 
in  the  floor,  and  fastened  at  the  top,  and 
with  basswood  bark,  made  matting  in  the 
place  of  cord,  and  when  completed  they 
were  very  comfortable.  I  cut  out  two 
doors  and  two  windows.  The  sash  I  bought, 
but  could  get  no  glass.  In  its  place  I  used 
greased  paper.  Built  an  oven  in  one  cor- 
ner, part  in  and  part  outside,  with  clay  and 
sticks;  also  a  stick  chimney,  above  the 
chamber  floor  had  no  jams :  after  burning 
out  three  or  four  logs,  I  built  up  the  back 
part  of  the  chimney  of  muck  and  sticks. — 
I  chinked  up  and  mudded  between  the 
logs,  which  made  it  very  comfortable.  For 
a  few  days  we  were  almost  without  provis- 
ions. We  had  green  corn,  turnips  and 
milk.  I  brought  two  cows  from  Canfield. 
The  first  meat  we  had  was  a  deer  I  bought 
of  an  Indian  for  one  dollar.  I  afterwards 
bought  a  fat  cow  of  a  Mr.  Brewbaker,  of 
Eldridge,  since  named  Berlin,  inxiompany 
with  Capt.  John  Boalt. 

During  the  fall  I  took  a  job  on  the  road 
between  Milan  and  this  place,  for  which  I 
received  about  $60,  and  with  this  bought 
my  pork  at  $6,00  per  hundred,  upon  which 
we  subsisted  through  the  winter.  Our 
first  Christmas  dinner  was  at  Capt.  John 
Boalt' s,  w^hich  we  enjoyed  as  Yankee  friends. 
We  had  a  very  cold  winter  between  Christ- 
mas and  New  Y^enr.  Snow^  fell  five  or  six 
inches,  which  made  good  sleighing  for 
about  six  weeks.  My  wife  and  I  concluded 
to  take  a  sleigh-ride  and  look  up  friends 
who  had  moved  from  the  east  to  this  part 
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of  the  country.  "VVe  first  weut  to  Avery, 
the  county  seat,  to  Esq.  Abbott^s,  where 
we  met  Judge  Sprague,  who  invited  us  to 
go  home  with  him  and  stay  that  night. — 
The  next  day  we  went  to  Capt.  Harris's, 
Vermillion,  stayed  over  Sunday  and  heard 
Dr.  Betts  preach.  We  left  Capt.  Harris's 
Monday  morning,  called  on  Maj.  Barnum 
and  Judge  Sprague,  in  Florence,  Messrs. 
•Squires  and  Pierce,  of  Wakeman,  who  had 
recently  moved  from  Connecticut,  Messrs. 
Husted  and  Starr,  of  Clarksfield,  also  recent- 
ly from  Connecticut,  left  there  about  one 
hour  before  sundown,  went  through  the 
woods  following  a  sled  track,  four  miles,  to 
what  was  then  called  the  briar  patch, 
where  we  found  a  road  to  the  Indian 
village.  We  called  on  Mr.  Kellogg,  in 
the  South-east  corner  of  Norwalk,  lately 
from  Connecticut.  Mr.  James  Williams, 
at  Indian  village,  lately  from  New  Jersey; 
also  Mr.  Luke  Keeler,  near  Abijah  Cora- 
stock's,  in  Norwalk.  Mr.  Keeler  and  family 
accompanied  me  from  Connecticut  to  Ohio. 
Arrived  home  about  eleven  o'clock,  having 
made  nine  calls  during  the  day. 

During  the  winter  I  took  a  large  num- 
ber of  logs  to  Maj.  Underhilfs  mill.  Occa- 
sionally ray  wife  accompanied  me,  to  visit 
Mrs.  Underhill,  riding  on  the  log.  Soon 
after  I  arrived  in  Norwalk,  notice  was  re- 
ceived of  a  meeting  to  be  held  in  Bloom- 
ingville  to  draw  up  a  petition  to  the  Legis- 
lature, asking  a  charter  for  a  bank,  and  al- 
so the  removal  of  the  County  Seat.  Esq. 
Abbott  said  if  they  would  elect  him  to  rep- 
resent the  county,  he  would  use  his  influence 
in  favor  of  poth  projects.  He  was  elected, 
^ut  failed  in  fjettiuo:  a  bank  charter.  He 
however  succeeded  in  getting  a  committee 
of  his  friends  appointed,  viz :  Judge  Whit- 
fnore,  Judge  Toppin,  and  Judge  Lee,  with 
Authority  to  remove  the  County  Seat  if 
bought  advisable.  In  the  Spring  of  1818, 
^^0  of  the  committee.  Judge  Whitmore  and 
Judge  Toppen  came  and  proceeded,  and 
i^'H  the  cxjiisent  of  all  the  original  proprie- 


tors of  the  county  seat  to  the  removal,  and 
asserted  their  damages  at  about  $3,300, 
which  was  to  be  secured  to  them  upon  the 
location  being  made  at  any  other  place,  the 
proprietors  of  such  new  location  to  secure 
the  payment  of  the  $3,300 ;  also  to  the 
county  about  $>900,  for  the  expenditures 
which  had  been  made  at  the  old  location. 
The  committee  then  took  a  view  of  the  fol- 
lowing places  presented,  viz:  Mr.  Abbott's 
place  in  Eldridge,  Milan,  Maj.  Comstock's, 
Gibbsand  Lockwood's  Corners,  Norwalk, 
Monroe,  Widow  Parker's,  on  the  West  side 
of  Huron  River,  and  Sandusky  City. 

After  viewing  all  the  places  presented, 
they  decided  that  lot  No.  13,  in  Norwalk, 
should  be  the  county  seat,  providing  that 
th.e  owners  of  the  land  secure  the  payment 
of  the  sum  of  $4,200.  Mr.  Whittlesey 
made  an  offoi-  of  the  town  plat,  containing 
48  lots,  to  any  person  or  persons  who  would 
make  the  payment  or  secure  the  same. — 
Maj.  D.  Underhill,  Levi  Cole,  Peter  Tice, 
and  Daniel  Tilden,  agreed  to  accept  the  of- 
fer if  I  would  join  them.  I  at  first  refused, 
being  a  joint  partner  with  5^Ir.  Whittlesey, 
but  finally  consented,  and  we  received  from 
Mr.  Whittlesey  a  deed  of  the  town  plat. — 
We  then  executed  our  bond  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  money,  which  Mr.  Whittlesey 
endorsed  as  satisfactory.  Maj.  D.  L'nderhill, 
Levi  Cole,  and  myself  were  appointed  a 
committee  to  confer  with  the  county  com- 
missioners for  the  building  of  the  Court 
House.  They  said  Messi-s.  Abbott  and 
Merry  said  they  must  not  build  a  Court  House 
in  Norwalk,  for  the  proceedings  were  illegal 
getting  it  there,  and  it  would  not  remain  long. 
We  told  them  we  would  build  the  Court 
House,  they  giving  the  size,  providing  they 
would  pay  what  it  cost,  if  the  county  seat 
were  finally  established  here;  if  not  we 
would  not  ask  for  pay.  When  the  Supreme 
Court  set,  it  was  decided  that  Norwalk  was 
the  county  seat.  We  fi\e  had  built  tlie 
Court  House,  and  for  several  yeai-s  tried 
to  get  a   settlement  with  the  Commis- 
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sioners,  who  put  it  off,  and  finally  sued 
us,  Mr.  Cole  having  died,  and  Judge 
Baker  been  appointed  his  executor,  and 
therefore  could  not  be  tried  in  Court.  It 
was  submitted  to  Judge  Wright,  Judge 
Southgate,  and  Dr.  Strong,  then  living  in 
Bloomingville.  They  met  and  wc  presen- 
ted our  bills  and  vouchers.  After  a  full  in- 
vestigation of  the  subject,  they  gave  us  a 
judgment  of  nearly  $500,00,  of  which  we 
never  received  but  850  county  order.  In 
the  summer  of  1818  I  built  a  frame  barn, 
and  had  brick  made  for  a  house,  which  I 
built  in  1819.  Mr.  Amos  Abbott  bought 
lot  No.  2,  and  commenced  building  a  house 
for  a  tavern,  after  which  he  started  for  Con- 
necticut, but  died  on  the  way.  Messrs. 
Tice  and  Forsyth  built  each  a  house  and 
store.  Capt.  Enos  Gilbert  and  wife,  the 
second  family,  came  in  the  fall  of  1818,  and 
went  into  the  shanty  built  by  the  brick 
makers,  they  having  left,  where  he  kept  a 
few  boarders,  during  the  sitting  of  the  Court. 
The  rest  of  those  attending  Coui't,  stopped 
at  my  house  from  Tuesday  until  Saturday. 
AVe  made  field  beds  on  the  chamber  floor, 
and  they  all  turned  in,  spoon  fashioned,  so 
close,  indeed,  that  Capt.  Drake  could  find 
no  place  to  lie  down,  so  was  compelled  to 
sit  up  all  night.  The  Judges,  and  some  of 
the  lawyers  went  to  Maj.  Undcrhill's  to 
lodge.  My  table  was  made  of  whitewood 
board  laid  on  benches,  and  for  want  of 
chairs  used  stools.  The  price  of  provis- 
ions was  high:  pork  $25  per  bbl ,  potatoes 
$1  per  bush,  flour  $12  per  barrel,  butter 
25  cents  per  pound.  I  received  three  shil- 
lings per  meal,  but'nothing  for  lodgings. — 
So  soon  as  the  tavern  was  enclosed,  Mr. 
Gilbert  moved  in,  and  Widow  Mason  went 
into  the  shanty  he  had  left.  We  had  giv- 
en her  a  lot,  that  she  might  build  upon  it, 
and  be  able  to  keep  boarders.  The  lot  is 
the  one  upon  which  the  Rail  Road  Hotel 
now  stands,  and  the  building  is  the  one  she 
erected.  We  also  gave  the  lot  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  street  to  Mrs.  Williams,  as 


an  inducement  for  them  to  come  to  ISTor- 
walk,  Mr.  Williams  being  the  County  Clerk. 
Messrs.  Henry  Hurlburt,  Seth  Jennings  and 
Burrel  AVhitlock  came  with  me  from  Nor- 
w^alk,  Ct.  Messrs.  Hurlburt  and  Jennings 
being  mechanics,  I  offered  them  each  a  lot 
to  settle  here  and  commence  business,  but 
through  the  influence  of  Abbott,  Merry, 
and  others,  who  said  the  county  seat  would 
not  be  established  here,  they  did  not  accept 
the  offer.  And  it  was  with  great  difficulty 
and  solicitation  that  v\^e  were  able  to  get 
any  one  to  come  and  settle  here.  In  the 
spring  of  1819,  Capt.  Peter  Tice  and  fam- 
ily came,  and  soon  after  Mr.  Forsyth  and 
family.  Ehzabeth,  daughter  of  Peter  and 
Elizabeth  Tice,  was  the  first  child  born,  the 
first  one  that  died,  and  the  first  one  buried 
in  the  ♦Episcopal  burying  ground.  The 
marriages  in  1818,  were  Amos  Abbott  and 
a  Miss  Bloomer,  by  James  Williams ;  May 
19th,  1819,  Wilham  Gallup  to  Sally  Boalt; 
April,  1820,  Hallet  Gallup  to  Clarissa  Ben. 
edict,  by  Robert  Southgate,  Esq. 

The  first  grist  mill  was  erected  on  Reed's 
Creek,  one  and  three-fourths  miles  south  of 
the  Court  House,  by  Abraham  Powers  and 
Anson  Reed,  who  came  here  from  Green- 
field, where  he  had  built  a  mill.  The  fii-st 
saw  mill  was  on  Clear  Creek,  one-half  of  a 
mile  south-east  of  the  Court  House,  built  by 
Obadiah  Jenney  and  myself;  it  was  set  on 
a  race  125  rods  from  a  dam  on  the  creek. 
The  first  distillery  was  built  by  Maj.  Tice, 
a  few  rods  south  of  the  Court  House. 

The  first  paper  mill  was  built  on  the  Me- 
dina Road,  by  a  company  consisting  of 
eight  persons,  viz :  Ichabod  Marshall,  Hen- 
ry Buckingham,  David  Gibbs,  Alfred  Cum- 
mings,  C.  Baker,  Obadiah  Jenney,  Leveiitt 
Bradley  and  myself.  Mr.  Bradley  went  to 
New  York,  and  obtained  Mr.  Daniel  Wat- 
rous  as  engineer,  who  built  a  steam  engine, 
and  a  Mr.  Brumriel  came  from  Stow,  Sum- 
mit Co.,  Ohio,  and  built  a  rolling  machine 
for  making  paper. 

Messrs.  Clark  and   Husted   erected  a 
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found rj  and  shop  tor  making  all  kinds  of 
machinery.-  A  grist  mill  with  two  run  of 
two  foot  stones  was  attached,  which  did  a 
f;ood  business  at  flouring  and  grinding  feed. 

The  first  merchants  were  Peter  Tice  and 
Frederick  Forsytli,  who  built  a  store  on  lot 
No.  8,  Main  street,  they  also  erected  a  tan- 
nery. The  money  then  in  circulation  was 
called  *'  wild  cat  money." 

In  the  fall  of  1819,  the  following  fami- 
lies came:  Capt.  James  Bangs,  William 
Benton,  John  Fay,  Erastus  Finney,  and 
Daniel  Tilden,  the  latter  of  whom  bought 
the  tavern  House. 

John  Fay  built  a  frame  house  on  lot  16 ; 
Capt  Bangs  on  lot  back  of  the  Court  House ; 
Finney  on  the  lot  back  of  the  Jail ;  Wil- 
liam Benton  on  the  lot  back  of  the  Meeting 
House  lot. 

Daniel  Raitt  came  in  1818,  and  built  a 
hat  shop,  where  three  Indians  were  confined 
for  killing  two  men  on  the  Peninsula,  who 
were  hunting  furs.  They  were  tried,  and 
two  of  them  convicted ;  they  were  hung  on 
the  knoU  back  of  the  Episcopal  Church. 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Hanford  preached  their  fu- 
neral sermon  in  front  of  Tice  <i:  Forsyth's 
store.  Capt.  Samuel  Ilustod,  with  his  reg- 
imentals, commanded  a  guard  to  attend 
them.  What  few  inhabitants  there  were 
here  at  this  time,  bec^ime  much  frightened, 
for  it  was  said  that  the  Indians  were  com- 
ing to  take  revenge,  and  massacre  the 
whites,  so  they  all  armed  themselves  with 
the  best  implements  to  be  had.  Your  hum- 
ble servant  took  his  hoe,  having  no  gun,  and 
set  it  by  the  door,  so  that  it  would  be  han- 
dy in  case  of  an  alarm.  They  never  came, 
but  remained  friendly. 

I  set  out  the  first  apple  orchard,  intro- 
duced the  first  improved  stock  in  1832,  a 
cow  and  calf,  and  two  yearling  bulls,  all  half 
blood  Devons  at  Willoughby.  When  the 
York  State  Fair  was  held  at  Buffalo,!  bought 
fifteen  merino  bucks,  an  improved  plow 
and  wheat  cultivator.    Afterwards  got  a 
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corn  planter  at  Circleville,  and  a  hay  rake 
from  Vermont,  costing  ten  dollars  each. 

The  first  school  in  the  villaoje  was  taufjht 
by  Silas  C.  Stron^,^  in  a  shanty  built  by  the 
brick  makers.  Eight  or  ten  scholars  at- 
tended. 

The  Xorwalk  Academy  was  built  by  sub- 
scription in  1824.  The  bricks  were  made 
by  Edmon  Johnson  for  ^^^3  00  per  thou- 
sand, one  hundred  and  seven  thousand  were 
used.  It  was  three  stories  high,  and  com- 
pleted in  1857.  The  third  story  was  occu- 
pied by  the  Mt.  Vernon  Lodge,  and  Huron 
Royal  Arch  Chapter,  at  a  cost  of  about 
$800  00.  The  Chapter  donated  their  part 
to  the  IMethodist  society.  The  Lodge  sold 
their  part  to  the  same  society  for  $300, 
which  has  never  been  paid.  The  first 
school  kept  in  the  l)uilding  was  taught  by 
the  Rev.  C.  Bronson,  as  Principal,  and 
Sherlock  Broiison  as  Assistant,  after  which 
it  went  into  the  hands  of  the  Methodist  so- 
ciety, and  was  carried  on  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Chapman,  as  Principal,  Newman  Pierce,  as 
Assistant,  who  had  his  clothes  burned  when 
the  building  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1835. 

Religious  Societies. — The  first  reli- 
gious meeting  was  held  in  my  shanty  in 
1818.  The  services  of  the  Episcopal 
Church,  and  sermon  read.  The  first  ser- 
mon preached  here  vras  by  the  Rev.  Alvin 
Coe,  Presbyterian  Minister,  in  the  house 
wdiich  Capt.  Gilbert  occupied  as  a  tavern 
and  boarding  house.  In  1821,  St.  Paul's 
Church  was  organized  by  the  Rev.  Roger 
Searl,  with  eight  communicants,  viz :  Luke 
Keeler  and  wife,  Mrs.  Ruth,  wife  of  Capt 
John  Boalt,  John  Keefer  and  wife,  all  of 
Norwalk,  Mr.  Amos  Woodward  and  wife, 
and  Mrs.  Sparrow,  of  Lyme. 

The  first  children  baptized  by  ^fr.  Searl, 
were  Eben  Lane,  Louisa  and  Theodore 
Williams,  and  William  Gallup,  Jr.  :Mr. 
Searl  came  and  preached  occasionally,  until 
the  Rev.  C.  Bronson  came  in  1850,  and 
took  charge  of  the  parish,  and  represented 
it  at  the  convention  held  at  Mt.  Vernon,  the 
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same  year.  He  was  accompanied  by  his 
wife;  while  there,  both  w^ere  taken  sick 
with  fever,  of  which  she  died. 

After  his  recovery,  he  returned  to  Nor  walk, 
and  in  March,  1827,  married  a  Miss  Ban- 
ning, of  Mt.  Vernon.  I  went  with  him  to 
the  wedding  and  brought  them  back. 

In  April,  1828,  Mr.  Bronson  proposed 
going  to  the  East  to  solicit  funds  to  assist 
in  building  a  church.  His  proposition  was 
accepted  by  the  vestry,  whereupon  he  star- 
ted with  his  wife  for  New  York,  Connecti- 
cut and  Boston,  and,  as  he  stated  on  his 
return,  obtained  $1,625.  Of  this  sum,  I 
received  8550,  on  contract  for  building  the 
churob,  which  was  put  up  and  enclosed  at  a 
cost  of  about  $850.  1  oflered  to  finish  it 
all  in  good  style,  and  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  vestry,  for  81,000.  My  bid  was  not 
accepted,  and  the  church  was  finished  by 
one  John  Prentiss,  at  a  cost  of  $1,200.  I 
lost  about  $200  in  the  transaction,  as  I  had 
the  work  paid  for,  and  most  of  the  lumber 
and  materials  on  the  ground.  I  had  pre- 
viously obtained  a  deed  from  my  friends  at 
the  East,  for  three  acres  of  land,  one  for  a 
church  and  two  for  a  burying  ground. 
The  deed  was  given  to  the  wardens  and 
vestry  of  St.  Paul's  Church,  Norwalk.  The 
chui'ch  was  consecrated  to  the  services  of 
Almighty  God,  June  26th,  1836,  by  Bishop 
Mcllvaine. 

The  Methodist  church  was  oro^anized  in 
June,  1825,  with  seven  members,  viz:  Jo- 
seph Wilson  and  wife,  with  his  three  sons, 
Isaac,  Joseph  and  Livy,  and  Perry  Beck- 
with  and  wife. 

The  Presbyterian  society  was  organized 
the  11th  day  of  February,  1830,  by  the 
Rev.  Alfred  Betts,  Rev.  Daniel  W.  Lathrop, 
and  Rev.  John  Beach,  with  nine  members, 
five  males  and  four  females.  David  Hig- 
gins  was  elected  clerk,  Benjamin  Franklin 
and  David  Higgins,  standing  committee, 
Rev.  John  Beach,  Minister  for  Norwalk  and 
Peru,  until  1831,  when  ho  left  and  removed 
to  Ann  Arbor. 


The  first  newspaper  printed  in  Norwalk 
was  called  the  "Norwalk  Reporter"  and 
was  owned  by  Henry  Buckingham  and 
John  McArdle,  started  in  1827. 

The  Huron  Agricultural  Society,  formed 
under  the  act  of  the  General  Assembly, 
passed  in  February,  1846,  by  the  following 
persons : 

Eben  Boalt  and  myself,  of  Norwalk,  \V. 
H.  Snyder,  Commodore  Perry  and  Rich- 
ardson Eaton,  of  Peru,  by  payment  to  the 
treasurer  of  the  Society  of  $50,  as  the  amount 
required.  I  was  elected  President,  and 
Benjamin  Benson,  Secretary.  The  County 
Fair  was  held  in  Norwalk  Sept.  22d,  1848. 

In  1818,  I  received  the  appointment  of 
Post  Master  for  Norwalk,  had  the  office  until 
Gen.  Jackson's  election  in  1828.  The  first 
mail  I  opened  contained  only  one  letter. 
After  my  appointment,  I  was  requested  to 
recommend  the  following  places  as  needing 
Post  Ofinces:  Peru,  Bronson,  Ridgcfield, 
Fitchville  and  Clarksfield,  all  of  which  pla- 
ces obtained  oflices. 

In  1826  I  was  appointed  one  of  the  com- 
missioners to  lay  out  a  road  from  Mt.  Ver- 
non to  Sandusky  City,  for  which  we  ob- 
tained liberal  subscriptions.  The  town  of 
Mansfield  gave  $2,100,  which  was  mostly 
laid  out  in  building  a  road  north  of  said 
village. 

The  same  year,  was  appointed  on  a  com- 
mittee with  Ml-.  Hoffman  of  Ashland,  to 
lay  out  a  road  from  Norwalk  to  that  place, 
on  which  a  large  amount  was  subscribed. 
Also  was  on  a  committee  to  lay  out  a  road 
to  Wooster  from  the  county  hue  at  Belle- 
vue,  with  Mr.  Nallor  of  Wooster,  and  Mr. 
Gallup  of  Ashland.  The  committee  re- 
ported unfavorably  upon  this  road. 

In  John  V.  Vredenburgh  and  my- 
self were  appointed  Commissioners  for  Hu- 
ron county,  together  with  two  from  Ash- 
land county,  two  from  Wooster,  two  at  Ca- 
nal Dover,  two  from  Cadiz,  Harrison  Co., 
and  two  from  Bridgeport,  on  the  Ohio  Riv- 
er, to  find  a  piacticable  route  for  a  Rail 
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Road  from  Lake  Erie  to  the  Ohio  River. 
A  meeting  was  held  at  Cadiz ;  the  route 
appeared  favorable,  books  were  opened,  and 
several  thousand  dollars  of  stock  was  sub- 
scribed, but  the  project  failed. 

I  was  elected  Justice  of  the  Peace  in 
1828-31.  Elected  Mayor  in  1835,  1840, 
1845  and  1856. 


The  Huron  County  Bible  Society  was 
organized  in  1835.  Rev.  E.  Winthrop, 
President,  Rev.  A.  Newton,  Treasurer. 

A  Sunday  School  was  opened  in  the 
Court  House  in  1820,  by  P.  Benedict  and 
others.  Nearly  all  the  children  in  the  vil- 
lage attended. 


MEMOIRS  OF  TOWNSHIPS.— CLARKSFIELD. 


BY  E.  M.  BAl^NUM,  ESQ. 


Clarksfield,  originally  so  called,  from  a 
Mr.  Clark,  of  Ct.,  a  large  land  holder  in 
the  place,  was  organized  under  the  name  of 
Bethel,  but  this  title,  not  being  satisfactory, 
the  original  name  was  afterwards  restored. 

The  land  is  generally  level  or  moderately 
rolling,  the  soil  a  clayey  loam,  and  heavily 
timbered  with  beech,  maple,  oak.  elm,  ash, 
hickory,  The  Vermillion  ri\  er,  which 

rises  in  the  north  |>art  of  Ashland  county, 
runs  diagonally  across  the  township  from  S. 
W.  to  N.  E.,  the  East  branch  rising  in  New 
London  runs  northerly  across  the  east  part, 
entering  the  Vermillion  a  little  north  of  the 
township.  Brandy  Creek  rising  in  Buck- 
ley Swamp.  Hartland  runs  across  the  N. 
W.  corner,  and  Spring  Brook  northerly  be- 
tween the  Vermillion  and  East  branch,  thus 
pretty  effectually  draining  the  towniship. 

Sand  stone  in  considerable  quantities  is 
found  along  the  streams,  and  is  used  for 
building  purposes,  flagging,  (fcc. ;  a  few 
years  since  a  fine  quarry  was  opened,  from 
which  many  tons  of  excellent  grind  stone 
were  manufactured,  but  owino-  to  the  crreat 
labor  of  quarrying  it  is  not  now  worked. 

Among  the  wild  animals  originally  found 
here,  deer  and  wild  turkeys  were  abundant. 
Night  was  often  made  hideous  by  the  how- 
ling of  the  wolves,  and  bruin  himself  occa- 


sionally made  his  appearance  and  invited 
pursuit.  Levi  Barnum,  who  came  into  the 
township  in  1820,  was  one  day  hunting  cat- 
tle, when  he  came  in  contact  with  a  juve- 
nile specimen  of  this  race,  and  after  a  short 
conflict,  in  which  his  gun  was  broken  to 
pieces,  succeeded  in  capturing  his  bearship. 

Among  the  Indians,  the  Wyandotts  and 
Senecas  were  probably  the  most  numerous, 
these  often  visited  the  settlement,  bringing 
in  venison  to  exchange  for  produce,  whis- 
key, &c.  One  of  these  Indians,  having  one 
day  imbibed  a  little  too  freely  while  on  a 
\mi  to  the  place,  called  on  his  return  at 
the  house  of  E.  W.  Barnum,  and  supposing 
him  to  be  "one  Frenchman,"  insisted  on 
killing  him,  he  was  however  put  in  du- 
ress for  the  night,  one  of  his  own  tribe  aid- 
ing in  tying  him  up,  next  morning  he  was 
permitted  to  depart,  a  little  more  sober,  if 
not  better  natured ;  they  were  in  general, 
however,  civil,  and  well  disposed  towards 
the  whites. 

The  first  persons  who  came  into  the  town- 
ship for  settlement,  were  Sanniel  Husted 
and  Ezra  Wood ;  this  was  in  the  Summer 
of  1817,  S.  Husted  cutting  down  the  first 
tree  and  building  the  first  house.  In  the 
Autumn  of  that  year,  Smith  Starr,  Simeon 
Tloyt,  Samuel   Husted,  and  YA\  Seger, 
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moved  in  their  families  and  effected  the 
first  settlement;  they  were  fo]lo\Yed  in  1818 
by  Benj.  Stiles,  Benj.  Benson,  Aaron  Row- 
land, Ezra  Wood,  Asa  Wheeler,  Ephraim 
Webb,  and  Solomon  C  ray,  and  in  1819  by 
Eh  Barnum  and  E.  M.  Barnnm.  Of  these 
first  settlers,  S.  Hiisted,  E.  Wood,  S.  Hoyt, 
B.  Stiles,  A.  Wheeler,  B.  Benson,  A.  Row- 
land, E.  Webb,  and  E.  M.  Barnum,  are  still 
liWng,  and  with  the  exception  of  Benson, 
Webb,  and  Wheeler,  still  reside  in  the  town- 
ship, and  near  the  places  where  they  origi- 
nally settled.  Eli  Seger  died  in  1822; 
Solomon  Gray  in  1845;  Eli  Barnum  in 
1850;  and  Smith  Starr  in  1855. 

In  these  primitive  times  provisions  were 
extremely  high  and  scarce,  but  the  kindest 
of  feelings  prevailed,  and  each  was  willing 
to  share  with  the  other  whatever  he  might 
have.  Mr.  Husted  once  went  some  ten 
miles  after  a  barrel  of  pork,  but  it  was 
found  on  trial  to  bo  so  lean  that  it  would 
not  cook  itself,  aud  so  a  deputation  was  sent 
to  the  lake  after  eat  fish,  which  in  a  measure, 
remedied  the  diOiculty. 

The  first  person  born  in  the  place,  was 
Samuel  Stiles,  son  of  Benjamin  Stiles.  This 
event  occurred  November  13,  1818.  Mr. 
Stiles  is  still  a  resident  of  the  township. — 
The  first  marriage — Obediah  Jenney  and 
Hester  Paul,  an  adopted  daughter  of  Sam- 
uel Husted.  Mr.  Jenney  and  his  wife 
now  reside  at  Nor  walk,  in  this  county.  The 
first  death  was  that  of  Ephraim  Seger,  son 
of  Eli  Seger,  caused  by  the  bite  of  a  snake. 
This  was  in  the  Sunmier  of  1818.  Hor- 
ace Bodwell  was  drowned  in  a  well  in  the 

Summer  of  1820,  and  Vanderveso 

was  killed  by  the  fall*  of  a  tree  in  Autumn 
of  the  same  year.  A  grist  mill  was  erect- 
ed in  1818  by  S.  Husted,  and  a  saw  mill 
by  Smith  Starr,  in  1821,  so  that  the  set- 
tlers were  early  supplied  with  grinding  and 
timber. 

The  records  relating  to  the  organization 
of  the  township  are  somewhat  imperfi-ct. 
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In  April,  1822,  the  following  named  per- 
-  sons  were  elected  township  officei-s : 

Levi  Barnum — Clerk. 

A.  Rowland,  Josiah  Kilboi-n,  Benj.  Car- 
man— Trustees. 

Jason  Thayer,  Wm.  Howard — Overseers 
of  Poor. 

Ziba  Thayer,  James  White — Fence  View- 
ers. 

Eli  Seger,  Smith  Starr — Appi-aisers  and 
Listers. 

Eli  Barnum,  Nathan  Miner  —  Consta- 
bles. 

Josiah  Kilborn,  Joseph  Osier,  Levi  Bar- 
imm,  Eli  Seger,  Eli  Barnum,  Ira  Peck, 
Stephen  Post,  Smith  Starr,  and  Allen 
Black  man  were  elected  Super  \  isors. 

Benjamin  Stiles  was  elected  Justice  of  the 
Peace,  in  December,  1820,  and  O.  Jenney 
had  acted  as  Township  Clerk  previous  to 
to  the  election  above  mentioned. 

A  post  office  was  established  in  the  AVin* 
terof  1819-20,  with  Smith  Starr  as  post 
master,  and  a  mail  route  laid  out  fromNor- 
walk  to  Medina — Mr.  Seboo,  a  Frenchman, 
carrying  the  mail  through  the  woods  on 
foot,  between  these  points. 

Coming,  as  the  first  settlers  did,  from 
New  England,  they  eaily  appreciated  the 
advantages  of  education,  aud  it  was  not 
long  before  a  log  school  house  was  erec- 
ted, and  such  facilities  as  could  then  be  ob- 
tained, were  provided  for  the  youth  of  the 
place.  This  "  dome  of  learning  "  remained 
for  a  few  years,  when  one  night  it  took  nre 
and  was  burned  to  the  ground.  It  was 
found  in  the  moi-ning  that  the  seats  and 
other  valuables  had  been  taken  out  and 
carefully  set  one  side.  Probably  some  of 
the  young  men  of  the  place  who  wanted  a 
new  school  house,  had  something  to  do 
in  this  matter.  A  frame  school  house  was 
soon  after  erected,  and  a  commendable  in- 
terest continued  to  be  felt  in  educational 
subjects,  libraries,  lyceums,  (tc,  having  ex- 
isted during  much  of  the  time  from  that 
day  to  the  present  time. 
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Morality  and  religion  were  held  in  much 
esteem  by  the  early  settlers,  meetings  hav- 
ing been  kept  up  when  there  was  no  preach- 
ing. Mr.  Ilusted,  especially,  exerted  him- 
self in  this  respect,  and  too  much  praise 
can  not  be  given  him  for  his  persevering 
efforts.    Alvin  Coe  and  William  Wcstlake, 


the  former  a  Presbyteiian  and  the  latter  a 
Methodist  Clergpnan,  were  the  first  preach- 
ers who  visited  the  place.  Thus  was  seed 
sown  which  in  after  years  bore  fruit.  Tem- 
perance societies  were  early  organized,  and 
reforms  generally  have  been  well  received. 


MEMOIRS  OF  TOWNSHIPS.— NORWALK. 


BY  HENRY  LOCKWOOD,  ESQ. 


I  came  into  Norwalk  Township  with  my 
family  on  the  29th  of  April,  1810.  I  had 
been  out  the  Summer  before — 1815.  That 
Spring,  (the  war  having  ended  in  February 
before,)  arrangements  were  made  by  my 
father  and  my  brother-in-law,  David  Gibbs, 
and  myself,  to  go  on  to  Ohio,  and  after  pur- 
chasing a  team  and  getting  a  covered  wag- 
gon built  suitable  for  the  purpose,  we  star- 
ted from  Norwalk,  Fairfield  county,  Conn., 
our  native,  and  then  resident  place,  on  the 
on  the  12th  of  June,  1815.  While  making 
our  arrangements  it  became  known  of  our 
preparations,  and  Miss  Phebe  Comstock, 
(sister  of  Abijah  Comstock,  who  was  then 
a  settler  in  our  Ohio  Xorwalk  Township,) 
applied  for  a  passage  as  far  as  Pittsburgh, 
where  she  was  to  take  passage  on  the  river 
for  Marietta,  where  she  had  a  sister  resi- 
dent, so  that  our  company  consisted  of  my 
fathei-,  Stephen  Lockwood,  David  Gibbs, 
Miss  Phebe  Comstock,  and  myself.  We 
proceeded  from  Nor  walk,  Ct.,  to  New  York 
City,  and  thence  to  Newark,  N.  J.,  Morris- 
town,  N.  J.,  Easton,  Pcnn.,  Reading,  Pen u., 
Hanisbu rg,  Carlisle,  Strasburg,  Bedford, 
Charabcrsburg,  and  Pittsburg.  At  that 
place  Miss  Comstock  found  a  family  from 
Greenwich,  Connecticut,  who  had  purchased 
a  boat  and  were  going  down  the  Ohio  riv- 
er, and  we  left  her  in- their  charge.    I  may 


here  say  that  she  made  her  voyage  safely, 
and  afterwards  came  on  to  Norwalk  to  her 
brother's.  She  came  from  Marietta  with 
her  brother-in-law,  Mr,  G.  Powers,  on  horse 
back,  and  when  we  returned  in  the  fall,  she 
returned  with  us  to  Connecticut.  From 
Pittsburgh  to  Beavei-,  and  to  New  Lisbon, 
Columbiana  county,  Ohio,  where  we  spent 
the  Fourth  of  July,  thence  to  Wooster, 
Mansfield,  and  to  New  Haven,  Huron  Co. 
Here,  as  we  wished  first  to  go  to  Sherman 
township,  we  took  what  was  called  Bell's 
trail,  to  Lower  Sandusky,  which  went 
thi'ough  the  west  part  of  Sherman,  and 
here  I  first  commenced  frontier  life.  Up  to 
this  time  I  had  no  experience  in  the  woods, 
and  in  taking  this  trail  received  my  fii-st 
lesson.  We  wished  to  go  to  Burrel  Fitch's, 
in  Sherman.  At  New  Haven  we  stopped 
with  Esq.  Palmer,  a  surveyor  and  agent  of 
Judge  Isaac  Mils,  of  New  Haven,  Conn., 
and  the  oldest  resident.  From  him  we  re- 
ceived directions  to  follow  Bell's  trail  until 
we  had  crossed  two  creeks,  and  on  our  left 
hand  after  crossing  the  creek  we  should  see  a 
blazed  tree,  and  turning  there  down  the  creek 
we  should  come  to  Fitch's  shanty.  The 
thing  not  learned  was  the  meaning  of  the  term 
blaze.  We  supposed  it  to  be  a  tree  burned 
on  the  side  by  fire  that  had  run  through 
the  woods,  and  after  crossing  the  creek  we 
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examined  far  and  near  to  find  what  we  sup- 
posed to  be  a  blazed  tree.  Not  succeeding, 
we  concluded  to  send  Gibbs  back  to  get 
further  directions  from  Palmer.  He  M-ent, 
and  soon  after  he  left  a  hea\y  thunder- 
shower  came  up  and  continued  until  dark. 
Before  the  rain  had  ceased,  a  man  came  to 
us  who  had  been  sent  by  Mr.  Palmer  with 
some  food.  He  built  us  a  fire,  and  made 
things  look  more  cheerful.  He  left  us 
at  early  morn,  and  soon  after  mid  day 
Gibbs  returned,  and  as  he  had  learned  what 
the  term  blaze  meant,  (that  is  a  chip  taken 
out  of  the  side  of  a  tree  by  a  glancing 
blow  of  an  axe,)  we  soon  found  our  course, 
and  made  the  woods  ring  with  our  shouts, 
and  brought  Fitch  to  us  to  see  what  ani- 
mals were  capable  of  producing  such  sounds. 
This  was  Friday,  and  Saturday  we  went 
land  hunting;  also  went  about  two  miles  to 
Mr.  Daniel  Sherman's,  who  \vith  Buel  Fitch 
and  Samuel  Seymour  had  left  Norwalk, 
Conn.,  in  1812,  and  had  settled  in  that  town- 
ship, during  the  war.  After  the  surrender 
of  Hull  at  Detroit,  they  had  left  their 
settlement  and  forted  up  at  Parker's  block- 
house, about  a  mile  and  a  half  above  Mi- 
lan, on  the  river.  The  farm  is  now  owned 
by  Milton  Hoilon.  Whilst  there,  Seymour 
and  a  boy  by  the  name  of  Pixley  went  to 
cut  down  a  bee  tree.  They  had  cut  it  down 
and  put  the  honey  into  pails,  when  they 
were  fired  on  by  two  Indians.  Seymour 
was  killed,  two  balls  passing  through  his 
heart.  The  boy  was  not  injured,  but  was 
taken  prisoner  and  taken  to  Detroit.  After 
Harrison  had  driven  back  the  Indians,  they 
(Sherman  and  Fitch)  had  returned  to  their 
settlement,  where  we  found  them  as  abo\'e 
stated.  After  staying  and  examining  the 
lands  there  until  the  following  Monday,  we 
came  by  Milan,  striking  the  Huron  river 
where  Monroeville  now  is.  Mr.  vSeth  Brown 
had  commenced  a  settlement  there.  From 
there  we  followed  the  river,  and  crossed 
where  Milan  now  is,  then  a  deserted  Mora- 
vian Indian  village,  and  went  to  Mr.  Abi- 


jah Comstocks,  about  a  mile  south-east 
from  the  Indian  village,  as  then  called.  It 
was  nearly  night  when  we  got  there,  and  we 
found  there  Major  Underliill,  Levi  Cole  and 
Dr.  Joseph  Pierce,  who  had  just  arrived 
from  Herkimer,  N.  Y.,  and  had  that  day 
brushed  out  a  trail  from  Comstock's 
to  the  Sand  Ridge,  as  it  was  then  called, 
now  Norwalk  village,  and  returned  to  Com- 
stock's  as  the  only  place  to  stay,  and  to  go 
on  with  their  team  the  next  day  to  their  in- 
tended settlement,  which  they  commenced 
at  what  is  now  Underbill's  Mill,  in  Ridge- 
field  township.  This  was  on  the  16th  of 
July,  1815,  being  over  ten  weeks  from  leav- 
ing home.  The  whole  journey  was  per- 
formed in  almost  continuous  rains.  I  saw, 
during  that  journey,  some  of  the  most  ter- 
rific thunder-showers  I  ever  witnessed.  The 
weather  changed  on  our  arrival,  and  the 
balance  of  the  season  was  very  pleasant. 
After  spendmg  a  week  examining  the 
lands  belonging  to  ray  father  in  Norwalk 
Township,  we  pitched  upon  a  site  and  com- 
menced an  improvement. 

The  place  was  on  the  creek  on  the  East 
side  of  the  road  leading  from  where  Mrs. 
Gibbs's  place  now  is,  to  where  Philo  Com- 
stock now  lives,  then  the  place  of  Abijah 
Comstock,  and  during  the  month  of  Au- 
gust, September,  and  a  part  of  October,  we 
cleared  and  put  into  wheat  about  six  acres, 
and  put  up  a  large  double  log  house.  We 
found  three  families  then  residing  in  the 
township  of  Norwalk,  Abijah  Comstock, 
where  we  boarded,  Benjamin  Newcomb,  and 
Samuel  B.  Lewis;  they  were  over  four  miles 
apart,  that  is,  Comstock  from  Newcomb 
and  Lewis,  the  two  last  were  near  each 
other,  in  the  South-west  section  of  Nor- 
walk. We  hired  to  assist  us  with  his  team 
and  tools,  Capt  Wm.  Howard;  he  worked 
for  some  weeks  logging,  ploughing,  and  haul- 
ing the  logs  for  our  house.  We  got  the 
house  up,  ready  for  the  roof,  and  then  we 
let  it  out  to  Benj.  Newcomb  to  finish  off, 
as  it  was  getting  late  in  the  season,  and  my 
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father  wished  to  go  home  before  the  winter 
set  in.  During  this  season  there  was  a 
great  want  of  provisions  for  the  few  inhabi- 
tants. There  was  a  large  army  at  Detroit, 
and  the  country  had  been  swept  of  all  salt 
provisions.  Farther,  after  we  came,  we 
made  strict  enquiries,  and  could  not  find 
^ny  provisions,  and  the  meat  we  had  was 
fresh  beef,  and  we  had  no  cellars  to  keep  it 
cool,  and  it  could  not  be  saved  by  salt ;  as  a 
consequence,  we  were  obliged  to  eat  meat 
tainted,  and  frequently  the  meat  would  be- 
come so  tainted  that  what  we  carried  for 
our  dinners  was  thrown  away,  and  our 
bread  and  potatoes  was  all  wo  had  to  eat; 
indeed,  had  it  not  been  for  the  milk,  we 
should  have  had  to  have  left  or  starved. 
Bread  and  milk,  or  potatoes  and  milk  was 
our  main  stay,  and  there  were  days  when 
our  meat  was  so  bad  that  we  made  but 
one  meal,  and  that  bread  and  milk  at  night. 
Mr.  Comstock  and  his  wife  both  did  all  in 
their  power  to  make  us  comfortable.  But 
notwithstanding,  the  hard  fare,  we  enjoyed 
ourselves  very  well ;  here  and  there  an  in- 
cident arising  to  keep  up  our  spirits,  and 
after  the  rains  had  ceased  for  a  week  or 
two,  my  mind  was  fully  made  up  to  stay 
and  make  the  Fire  Lands  my  home.  Du- 
ring the  summer  the  county  was  organized 
by  the  election  of  a  Sheriff.  The  election 
took  place  in  August,  and  the  county  voted 
as  one  township,  and  came  together  to  the 
then  county  seat  to  vote.  I  went  with  the 
rest,  although  I  had  no  right  to,  nor  did 
I  vote  or  make  the  acquaintance  of  the 
older  residents.  The  candidates  were  Ly- 
man FarweU  and  Stephen  Meeker.  Far- 
well  was  elected,  and  he  was  the  first  Sher- 
iflf  of  Huron  county.  In  September,  one 
or  more  of  the  Supreme  Judges  came  on 
for  the  purpose  of  holding  Court,  but  there 
were  no  ciises. 

Charles  R.  Sherman,  a  lawyer  then  re- 
Riding  in  Lancaster,  Fairfield  county,  who 
was  formerly  from  Norwalk,  Conn.,  came 
on  with  the  Judge.    Sherman  was  the  hith- 


er of  our  representative  in  Congress  at  this 
time,  John  Sherman,  Esq.  He  called  on 
us  and  brought  the  news  of  the  final  over- 
throw of  Bonaparte. 

Whilst  we  were  raising  our  house,  Benj. 
Newcomb  was  to  stay  and  help  us  another 
day,  and  as  he  had  a  horse,  I  was  directed 
to  take  the  horse  by  a  road  we  had  opened 
out  ^Yest  to  the  Underbill  road,  and  by  that 
road  to  Com  stock's,  as  the  direct  road 
laid  out  to  Corastock's  was  not  passable  for 
eren  a  horse.  As  the  distance  was  consid- 
ably  increased,  it  was  dark  before  I  reached 
the  Underbill  road,  and  as  the  horse  be- 
longed to  the  South,  when  I  had  got  on  to 
the  road  and  turned  for  Comstock's,  he 
showed  a  decided  disinchnation  to  go,  and 
as  the  road  was  merely  bushed  out,  and 
had  but  few  wagons  on  it,  I  could  not  see 
in  the  twilight,  and  the  horse  would  not 
follow  it,  but  take  to  the  woods  and  carry 
me  through  the  hazel  bush,  and  until  I 
would  give  him  the  rein  when  he  would 
come  into  the  road  and  be  steering  for  his 
own  home.  When  he  came  to  the  road  I 
would  turn  him  for  Comstock's,  and  he 
would  take  for  the  bush.  After  three  or 
four  trials,  and  having  most  of  my  clothes 
striped  off,  I  gave  in,  and  the  horse  went 
quietly  on  for  home.  The  trail  led  us  by 
Maj.  Underbill's  house.  He  had  then  left 
for  the  State  of  New  York,  and  ^Ir.  Martin 
Kellogg  was  in  his  house  with  his  family. 
Mr.  K.  and  wife  are  now  Hving  in  Bron- 
son.  With  them  I  stayed  until  morning, 
and  then  returned  to  Comstock's.  I  had  no 
trouble  with  the  horse  after  day  light. 

The  first  grist  mill  and  only  one  propelled 
by  water  in  Norwalk  Township,  was  built 
in  1816  or  '17  by  Hanson  Reed.  His 
father-in-law,  Mr.  Powers,  was  the  mill 
Wright.  It  was  used  but  a  few  years.  The 
site  has  since  been  used  as  a  saw  mill  and 
factory.  It  was  located  south  of  the  pres- 
ent village  of  Norwalk,  on  the  first  creek 
on  the  road  to  Steamburgh  in  Fairfield. — 
The  site  of  the  present  village  of  Norwalk, 
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"when  I  came  in,  and  tor  over  a  year  after, 
was  covered  with  a  few  oaks,  being  what 
was  then  termed  an  oak  opening — a  sand 
ridge,  with  an  undergrowth  of  whortleberry 
bushes.  Cohimbo  root  grew  plentifully  in 
the  sandy  soil.  A  good  deal  was  gathered 
for  medicine,  and  some  was  sent  east.  It 
made  the  best  native  tonic  for  billions  dis- 
eases. 

The  first  birth,  to  our  knowledge,  was 
our  oldest,  Stephen  II.  Lockwood.  A  few 
days  after,  David  Gibbs,  son  of  my  sister. 
Our  boy  was  born  December  3d,  1816. — 
About  the  marriages  we  are  uncertain.  Hal- 
let  and  William  Gallup  were  among  the 
first.  Mr.  Benjamin  Newcomb  and  Abijah 
Comstock  both  had  young  children,  and 
most  likely  some  were  born  in  Norwalk.  Of 
the  deaths,  among  the  first  were  a  Mr  Lay- 
land  and  a  child  of  Samuel  B.  Lewis.  Tliey 
both  died  of  the  small  pox,  brought  in  by 
the  family  of  Henry  Iluyck,  whose  family  of 
nine  children  and  a  stranger  all  had  it,  and  all 
got  well  of  it.  I  belive  there  were  no  oth- 
ers who  died  of  it.  Mr.  Jacob  Huyck's 
family  all  had  it,  most  of  them  by  innoc- 
ulation,  after  having  been  exposed  by  call- 
ing to  see  their  cousins.  Henry  and  Jacob 
Huyck  were  brothers.  The  family  caught 
the  disease  on  the  road,  and  when  they 
came  to  Esq.  Lewis,  supposed  they  had  the 
chicken  pox. 

The  first  organization  was  of  the  town- 
ships of  Norwalk  and  Bronson.  The  first 
election  was  held  at  the  house  of  Hanson 
Reed,  about  a  mile  south  of  the  viUage  of 
Norwalk.    There  were  present,  besides  my- 


self, David  Gibbs,  Abijah  Comstock,  Sair.'l 
B.  Lewis,  Hanson  B.  Reed,  and  his  faibor- 
in-law.  Powers,  of  Norwalk,  Esq.  Southga*. 
and  Major  Guthrie,  of  Bronson  township, 
and  some  others  whose  names  are  not  recc>l- 
lected.  I  do  not  remember  who  were  iLo 
trustees.  The  fii-st  post  office  was  kept  in 
the  house  of  Levi  Cole.  The  first  pest 
master  was  Joseph  Pierce.  The  mail  \s  a- 
carried  from  the  mouth  of  Huron  by  th'- 
way  of  the  old  county  seat,  through  where 
the  tillage  of  Norwalk  now  is,  to  Macks- 
ville,  to  Centre  of  Greenfield,  New  Haven 
to  Mansfield.  I  am  not  certain  who  wan 
the  first  Justice  of  the  Peace,  but  I  believe 
David  Gibbs.  He  served  but  a  short 
time.  The  first  public  house  kept  as  a  tav- 
ern was  kept  by  Mr.  Abbott.  Mr.  Piatt 
Benedict  kept  a  house  of  entertainment  be- 
fore that  time,  but  I  believe  not  a  tavern^ 
The  only  road,  when  I  came  into  the  comx- 
try,  then  opened  into  the  township  of  Nor- 
walk, was  the  State  road,  running  on  the 
centre  section  line  through  Norwalk  town- 
ship. It  was  opened  below  by  Frederick 
W.  Fowler  and  othei-s.  It  went  from  the 
mouth  of  Huron  to  Mansfield.  It  was  at  first 
laid  out  diagonally  from  the  center  section 
fine  on  the  south  fine  of  Norwalk  through 
the  East  sections  to  the  North-east  corner 
of  the  township.  When  the  county  seat 
was  first  located  at  the  9ld  county  seat,  the 
road  was  changed  to  the  section  line  a 
httle  north  of  where  Philo  Comstock  fives, 
and  from  there  to  suit  the  crossing  of  the 
ravines  to  the  county  seat.  I  know  of  no 
records  or  letters  that  would  be  Uvseful. 
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PERSONAL  MEMOIRS. 

By  Mrs.  DAVID  GIBBS,  oi'  Norwai.k. 


We  left  Norwalk,  Conn.,  January  24th, 
1816,  and  reachiod  our  habitation  in  the 
wilderness  April  30th,  being  over  three 
month's  travel.    Eio'ht  of  us  were  leavinfy 

o  o 

good  homes  for  a  home  in  the  far  west:  a 
home  procured  by  our  fother,  who  had 
been  on  before  us.  My  brother  Henry,  his 
wife  and  their  littie  Henry,  my  liusband, 
self,  and  our  Ehza,  (of  five  years,)  and  Da- 
vid, (three  years)  with  ^Iv.  Lewis  Keeler, 
who  drove  our  baggage  wagon,  composed 
our  company.  When  we  left,  our  pastor 
came  in  and  our  friends  assembled  to  give 
us  their  parting  blessings  and  oSer  prayers 
for  our  preservation,  for  they  felt,  indeed, 
that  they  weie  burying  us  from  their  sight 
for  lite.  'Twas  good  sleighing  during  our 
preparations,  and  sleigh  runners  were  pro- 
vided, but  the  snou'  left  before  we  did,  so 
that  the  wheels  were  dislodged  from  the 
sides  of  our  travelling  house,  and  bi'ought 
into  use.  My  father  (^  Lockwood,)  and 
Capt.  Chichester,  accompanied  us  on  the 
road  ten  or  twelve  miles,  to  see  how  we 
got  along.  We  found  our  two  yoke  of  ox- 
en not  sufficient  to  draw  our  baggage;  so 
purchased  a  hoise  for  leader.  It  was  our 
determination  not  to  travel  on  the  Sabbath; 
but  our  first  one  was  spent  amid  such  ca- 
rousing and  drinking  (in  North  East,  N. 
Y.,)  that  we  resolved  to  travel  quietly 
along,  meditating  and  conversing  as  best 
we  could  within  our  own  circle.  Our  own 
"  home "  then  was  a  substantial  wagon, 
covered  with  oil-cloth,  fined  with  blanket?, 
carpeted,  spring  seats;  very  comfortable  and 
decent,  and  drawn  by  heavy  bays.  We 
had  every  article  of  clothing  comfortable 
for  the  season — blankets,  (our  cloaks  with 
hoods  were  lion-skin  cloth — except  that  no 
such  thing  as  buffalo  or  lion  robes  were 
Vnown,)  and  furs  and  foot  stoves  to  warm 
us,  80  that  witli  our  "  provision  chest,"  (con- 


taining chickens,  hams,  hard  biscuit,  pies, 
dough-nut^  by  the  bushel,  tea,  cofifee,  pickles, 
drie^l  fruit  and  preserves,  and  all  necessary 
etceteries,)  we  were  "  well-to-do "  in  the 
world.  At  Clinton  we  spent  a  week  with 
a  sister,  Mrs.  Mason,  residing  there.  It 
began  to  thaw  when  we  reached  Bufmlo, 
and  we  feared  a  breaking  up,  so  left  our 
box  of  crockery,  glass,  and  tin  ware,  to  come 
on  by  water,  in  a  small  schooner.  The 
thaw  did  continue,  making  roads  almost 
impassable,  on  account  of  stumps,  hiJls,  e%c., 
in  the  newly-broken  gromid ;  so  that  we 
rode  upon  the  frozen  lake  till  the  wa- 
ter stood  so  deep  above  the  ice  that  we 
dared  not  go  another  step;  then  plowed 
again  through  the  mud  till  we  reached  Cat- 
aragus  creek.  Friday,  (about  Feb,  20th,) 
we  crossed  the  creek  safely,  and  passed  on 
two  or  three  miles  to  wait  for  the  baggage 
wagon.  The  "  four  miles  v/oods,"  and  this 
creek  were  the  dread  of  all  emigrants,  and 
Mr.  Keeler  and  brother  H.  had  serious  dif- 
culty  in  crossing.  Mr.  G.  returned  to  lielp 
them,  and  received  bad  bruises  m  getting 
the  wagon  out  of  its  cleej)  troubles.  In  cross- 
ing the  creek  tha  ice  gave  way  near  the  west 
shore.  One  yoke  of  oxen,  one  horse,  and 
many  house-keeping  articles  \tere  lost — 
About  one  foot  of  our  high  wagon  was  vis- 
ible, eight  or  more  feet  being  submerged. 
The  Indians  were  called  to  our  assistance, 
and  were  obliged  to  dive  for  the  things. — 
They  brought  up  bureau,  box  of  iron  chains, 
axes,  plough-shares,  kitchen  ware,  (tc. — all 
of  which  had  to  be  dried  before  we  could 
proceed,  which,  with  re-packing,  detained 
us  a  week.  The  Indians  were  paid  =i^30  or 
$40.  They  also  brought  up  the  oxen,  gave 
us  the  shoes  and  skins,  and  eagerly  ate  the 
meat  themselves. 

Here  again  Mr.  K.  left  boxes  to  come  by 
water — soon  left  more,  and  so  scattered  his 
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load  along  that  his  last  fifty  miles  he  came 
with  nothing  save  the  team — having  left 
wagon  and  all. 

We  felt  now  that  we  were  experiencing 
something  hke  serious  difficulty — that  we 
were  on  the  shady  side  of  pioneer  life,  but 
it  was  not  to  be  compared  with  what  fol- 
lowed. My  brother's  child,  of  eighteen 
months,  was  complaining  somewhat  betore 
our  week  expired,  but  we  felt  that  'twas 
nothing  alarming,  and  must  be  making  some 
advances — so  started  Saturday  in  the  bag- 
gage wagon,  leaving  them  to  come  on  soon, 
— and  indeed  they  did — but  without  their 
babe.  It  died  that  Sabbath  with  cholera 
morbus. 

Our  little  D.  was  well  when  we  started, 
but  complained  soon,  and  we  traveled  on 
fifteen  miles  to  Canada  Way  (Fiedonia,) 
arriving  there  Sunday,  about  March  1st. 

Roads  now  were  beyond  description. — 
Oxen  could  not  draw  all  their  load  up  hill, 
so  we  were  obliged  to  wade  above  our  boots 
in  the  mud.  Little  D.  was  constantly 
growing  worse,  and  the  doctor  in  Fredonia 
pronounced  his  a  case  of  real "  camp  dysen- 
tery." He  lingered  twelve  days,  and  then 
was  reheved,  leaving  bis  little  sister  E.  suf- 
fering as  he  had  been,  and  we  expected  to 
follow  her  also  to  the  grave,  but  she  was 
graciously  spared,  and  our  only  son  was  left 
there,  in  his  little  lone  grave,  with  no  slab 
to  mark  his  resting  place.  Before  E.  was 
able  to  travel,  I  was  similarly  attacked,  and 
my  case  was  considered  beyond  all  possible 
hope  of  recovery,  so  decidedly  so  that  the 
neighbors  came  in  several  times  to  see  me 
die, — but  a  merciful  God  saw  fit  to  spare 
my  life.  My  service  here  was  not  ended. 
Sad  are  the  memories  which  linger  around 
that  spot ;  and  too,  our  gratitude  is  revived 
when  we  recall  the  kindness  of  many 
friends.  Judge  Abel,  our  host,  did  all  pos- 
sible for  our  comfort;  Esq.  Houghton,  El- 
der Handy,  Mr.  Douglas  and  their  families 
added  much  to  reheve  our  necessities. — 
**  Above  the  cloud  was  the  sun  still  shining." 


Would  we  could  remember  that  every  dark 
cloud,  every  trouble  in  our  pathway,  has  a 
silver  lining. 

o 

Brother  and  wife  came  to  us  after  they 
had  buned  little  H.,  and  boarded  with  Mr. 
Douglas.  In  the  mean  time  brother  had 
an  attack  of  dysentery,  but  'twas  easily 
checked.  Our  sickness  was  attributed  to 
sleeping  in  heated  rooms,  strewed  witb  such 
articles  as  coidd  not  be  left  out  of  doors  to 
dry — books,  (fcc,  &c. 

The  country  being  new,  our  expenses 
were,  of  course,  enormous.  I  had  two  doc- 
tors in  attendance,  and  a  third  moved  in 
(Dr.  Snow  and  wife)  while  I  was  so  low. 
They  gave  me  a  most  refreshing  bath — and 
an  Indian  doctor  beside  did  much  for  me. 
Our  washing  bill,  during  my  illness,  was 
over  $20;  paid  81  per  day  for  one  horse; 
cod-fish  was  50  cents  a  pound,  and  other 
things  in  proportion — including  $110  for 
oxen.  Our  expenses  while  there,  were  over 
$500,  making  quite  a  diminution  to  our 
stock  of  money,  which  was  intended  to  last 
us  one  year. 

Thirteen  days  more  and  we  reached  our 
home,  one  and  a  half  miles  East  of  the 
present  Court  House.  Spent  the  last  night 
at  ISIr.  KeUoggs,  of  Townsend;  the  night 
previous,  at  Maj.  Baraum's,  of  Florence. 
Our  houses  were  of  logs,  built  double ;  with 
a  hall  through  the  centre,  open  at  each  end. 
We  had  no  partitions  the  first  year;  after 
that  took  off  of  one  end  a  bedroom  and 
pantry,  rough  boards  for  walls,  one  window 
iu  each  room.  Our  first  sash  were  made 
of  slats,  crossed,  and  greased  pai>er  pasted 
to  these  slats.  After  a  few  years  we  rejoiced 
in  being  possessors  of  a  glass  window, 
twelve  panes,  that  would  "shove  up."  .  Our 
provisions  were  mostly  pork  and  bread, 
cooked  in  various  ways,  and  wild  game  and 
fruit.  Our  men  had  found  considerable 
honey  iu  the  woods  and  strained  it  for  ua,  so 
we  had  that  for  variety.  Used  iron  bake 
pans  for  bread,  had  no  carpets,  and  not  very 
secure  floor.    Had  to  take  down  our  door 
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for  a  table.  The  first  table  we  had  was  a 
square  one,  with  no  leaves,  hewn  out  of  a 
l-lack  walnut  log.  Our  first  bed-steads  were 
made  in  same  manner,  and  these  suflSced 
us  until  Mr.  Hurlburt,  a  cabinet  maker, 
came  among  us.  Esquire  Corastock,  one 
and  a  half  miles  North,  and  Esquire  Lewis, 
two  miles  South,  and  Major  Underhill,  in 
Ridgefield,  were  our  only  neighbors  nearer 
than  Esquire  Abbott,  Mr.  Ward,  and  some 
who  were  several  miles  away.  Nothing  but 
the  dense  forest  around  us,  except  a  few 
acres  cleared  around  each  of  our  houses. 
Where  Nor  walk,  in  all  its  beauty  and  pros- 
perity now  stands,  where  its  inhabitants  now 
live,  where  they  worship  their  God  and  our 
God,  where  their  children  are  made  wise  in 
all  knowledge — there  was  the  habitation  of 
wild  beasts — an  unhroTceii  wilderness,  save 
the  "Indian  trail"  and  the  ''blazed  trees." 
No  roads  cut,  of  course,  and  foot,  or  at  best 
horseback  passengers,  only  were  allowed. 
There  w^as  very  little  visiting  in  those  days. 
When  we  did  meet,  conversation  was  mucli 
upon  improvements,  and  what  in  the  world 
we  could  eat;  and  wo  were  ever  wide  awake 
and  rejoiced  to  hear  of  any  new  comers, 
and  longed  for  the  time  when  we  could  find 
female  friends  enough  to  fill  our  table.  I 


can  scarcely  believe  the  changes  which  I 
have  actually  seen — I  contemplate  them  as 
I  might  a  panorama — they  pass  in  such 
rapid  succession. 

I  beheve  our  first  religious  meeting  was 
held  at  Maj.  Underbill's,  and  a  Mr.  Will- 
iams, a  Missionary,  preached.  W^e  were 
anxious  to  improve  the  opportunity  to  have 
oul:  babes  of  six  months  christened,  so  our 
horses  were  brought  up.  My  husband 
mounted  one,  took  Eliza  on  his  lap,  rode  to 
a  log  or  stump  "  horse  block,"  and  I  mount- 
ed behind  him  w4th  'my  baby ;  brother, 
wife  and  baby  rode  the  other  horse.  We 
had  but  one  saddle,  and  that  we  had  be- 
cause our  load  was  greater  than  the  other. 
This  M'as  in  the  summer  of  181 7.  Four 
years  after  this  we  took  children  as  far  as 
Peru  to  have  that  rite  })erformed,  to  con- 
secrate our  children  to  the  Lord,  Rev. 
Alvin  Coe,  the  Missionary,  officiating. 

The  fall  before  we  came  we  had  six  acres 
cleared  and  wheat  sown,  thinking  to  have 
our  own  bread  the  next  year,  but  the  wild 
deer  and  turkeys,  cl'C,  trailed  it  so  that  it 
could  not  be  cradled  at  all,  were  obliged  to 
reap  it  with  a  sickle  and  saved  but  very  lit- 
tle. 


MExMOIRS  OF  TOWNSHIPS.— FITCHVILLK 

BY  J.  C.  CURTIS,  ESQ. 


Among  the  first  settlers  of  Fitchville,  (an 
account  of  most  of  which  has  been  given 
or  prepared  by  others)  were  the  families  of 
Abram  and  Peter  Mead.  These  two  emi- 
grants reached  the  township  with  their  fam- 
ilies early  in  April,  1817.  After  a  long 
and  tedious  journey,  they  sto}>ped  their  team 
in  an  unbroken  wiMorness,  upon  a  piece  of 
land  which  th<'y  thought  would  please  them 


as  a  future  home,  after  being  brought  into 
a  proper  state  of  cultivation.  To  this  end 
therefore,  their  elibrts  were  first  directed.  It 
was  at  once  resolved  to  make  use  of  their 
wagon  as  a  cabin,  until  they  should  first 
clear  away  and  put  some  seed  in  the  ground. 
All  hands  at  work,  about  four  acres  were 
cleared  oft'  ready  for  a  crop.  They  planted 
corn  among  the  "  big"  logs  which  were  too 
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heavy  to  be  readily  removed.  This  proved 
an  abundant  crop;  but  they  were  compelled 
to  share  it  with  the  animals,  who  claimed 
their  share  of  living  upon  the  product  of 
territory  so  long  under  their  exclusive  pos- 
session and  that  of  a  long  line  of  fore- 
fathers. 

Their  corn  in  a  growing  state,  they  next 
devoted  theii"  energies  to  the  preparation  of 
a  house  whicli  would  more  effectually  shel- 
ter them  from  tlie  pelting  of  the  storms, 
and  tlie  scorclnug  heat  of  the  sun.  They 
had  neither  boai-ds  nor  nails.  Logs  were 
cut,  rolled  up,  and  their  corners  notched  to- 
gether in  a  square  form  to  a  suitable  height. 
For  a  roof,  the  gable  ends  were  carried  up 
to  a  peak,  with  logs  or  poles,  from  one  end 
to  the  other,  at  suitable  distances  apart. — 
Their  sta^■es  were  then  made,  and  layed  up- 
on the  poles,  each  layer  being  well  secured 
with  heavy  poles  upon  tliem.  The  floor 
was  laid  with  split  stuff,  called  puncheons, 
from  three  to  six  inches  in  thiclvness,  hewed 
on  the  upper  side,  and  on  the  under  side, 
spotted  down  to  match  the  round  sleepers, 
so  as  to  present  a  tolerably  even  surf;\ce  to 
the  floor.  For  doors,  they  also  took  split 
stuflf,  pinned  to  cross  pieces,  with  one  end 
projecting,  through  which  holes  were  bored, 
to  receive  rods,  which  also  passed  through 
pieces,  driven  into  the  ends  of  the  logs  that 
constituted  the  side  of  the  door.  Thus  the 
door  was  made  to  swing  upon  its  wooden 
hinges.  The  door  was  not  quickly  opened 
or  shut,  nor  were  joints  veiy  tight.  But 
it  answered  the  purpose.  The  furniture  of 
this  primitive  dwelling  was  in  a  gTcat  de- 
gree in  harmony  with  its  surroundings.  The 
bedsteads  were  made  of  small  poles,  cut  in- 
to posts  of  proper  height.  Holes  were 
bored  in  them,  and  side  poles,  sharpened  at 
ends,  to  enter  the  holes  in  the  posts.  These 
being  put  together  securely,  formed  a  frame 
which  was  well  fitted  up  with  peeled  bark, 
in  place  of  bed-cords.  Thus  was  the  bed- 
stead completed  for  use.  For  seats,  bencli- 
es  were  made  of  the  same  description  of 


split  stuff".  They  were  made  genei-ally  of 
suflncient  length  to  accommodate  three  or 
four  persons.  The  table  constructed  in  like 
style  completed  the  hst  of  furniture.  Such 
were  the  household  conveniences  of  not  only 
these,  but  many  other  pioneers. 

I  had  nearly  forgotten  to  mention  it  was 
thirty-six  days  from  the  time  they  landed 
on  their  premises  before  they  had  any  other 
shelter  than  the  wagon.  After  completing 
their  house  and  furniture,  their  next  woik 
was  to  prepare  a  piece  of  ground  for  wheat, 
v/hich  was  done  by  clearing  the  land  of  its 
timber  and  fencing  it  in  a  good  workman- 
like manner.  They  succeeded  in  getting  it 
in  in  good  season,  and  had  the  satisfaction 
of  beholding  the  following  year  a  beautiful 
field  of  wheat,  inatured  and  ready  for  the 
sickle.  They  then  looked  about  them  for 
their  harvest  tools,  and  they  were  not  there ; 
to  lose  their  wheat  crop  for  the  want  of 
tools  to  harvest  with,  was  not  to  be  endured. 
They  sharpened  their  case  knives  and  com- 
menced the  work,  and  if  we  have  been  cor- 
rectly informed,  the  first  crop  of  wheat 
raised  in  this  township  Avas  harvested  with 
case  knives. 

Mr.  President,  just  draw  the  contrast  l>e- 
tween  that  mode  of  harvesting  practiced 
here  in  181 8,  with  1857,  when  you  may  see 
the  farmer  hitch  his  team  to  the  reaper, 
mount  his  seat  and  drive  on,  and  the  grain 
falls  before  him  at  the  rate  of  twelve  or  fif- 
teen acres  per  day.  From  the  time  those 
famihes  arrived  in  town  to  their  first  har- 
vest, it  required  the  labor  of  one  of  their 
number  almost  continually,  to  furnish  them 
with  provisions,  there  being  no  roads,  they 
were  obliged  to  pack  all  on  horse  back,  a 
distance  of  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  miles. 
Although  they  labored  hard  and  lived  poor, 
they  were  not  without  their  enjoyments, 
they  were  surrounded  by  the  most  beauti- 
ful landscapes  that  nature  could  produce, 
which  was  a  great  source  of  pleasure,  and 
they  were  continually  feasting  upon  future 
prospects,  which  to  them  Avas  the  greatest 
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source  of  happiness.  About  the  time  of 
the  first  settlements  in  tliis  vicinity,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  favorable  reports  which  the 
few  who  had  got  into  the  country,  made  to 
their  friends  east,  to  encourage  them  hiiher, 
the  land  owners  got  the  impression  that 
there  was  a  great  speculation  to  be  made  in 
their  lands,  they  at  once  put  them  up  to 
about  double  the  price  of  government  lands, 
and  the  result  was  to  push  the  tide  of  emi- 
gration still  farther  West,  where  they  could 
get  lands  for  the  sum  of  ten  shillings  per 
acre;  this  could  be  done  by  crossing  the 
county  line  West,  into  Seneca  and  Sandus- 
ky counties,  yet  the  crowd  was  for  Michi- 
gan. The  setdements  were  very  slow  here 
until  1830;  about  that  time  land  speeula- 
'tors  began  to  see  that  they  had  missed  their 
game,  and  many  were  compelled  to  sell 
their  lauds  for  what  they  could  get,  and 
some  through  neglect  had  suffered  theirs  to 
be  sold  for  taxes,  which  placed  it  in  the 
hands  of  those  who  could  afford  to  sell 
cheap,  and  from  1830  to  1834,  a  man  could 
buy  land  at  his  own  price  and  make  his 
own  terms.  Under  this  state  of  affairs  the 
laud  was  soon  all  ent(?red  by  actual  settlers, 
and  the  improvements  of  the  country  fairly 
commenced.  From  that  time  forward  the 
sound  of  the  axe  could  be  heard  upon  al- 
most every  lot,  and  the  smoke  of  the  burn- 
ing fallows  could  be  seen  in  every  direction, 
until  each  man  had  that  proportion  cleared 
he  designed  to  improve. 

The  first  road  that  had  any  labor  be- 
stowed upon  it,  was  the  North  and  South 
road  leadino-  throuj^h  the  center  of  the  town ; 
it  was  on  the  line  of  it  that  several  of  the 
first  settlers  made  their  commencements.  In 
the  South  part  of  the  township,  where  Henry 
Griftin  now  resides,  were  Daniel  and  Austin 
Ward,  then  Wm.  W^atros,  Rundle  Palmer, 
Abram  Mead,  Abijah  Palmer,  Charles  Lyon, 
and  Absalom  Coleman,  were  all  settled  upon 
this  road,  and  each  man  feeling  an  anxiety 
to  have  some  appearance  of  a  road  past  his 
location,  not  only  worked  his  tax  but  actu- 


ally much  more,  which  soon  gave  it  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  highway.  The  next  one  that 
received  any  attention  was  the  one  running 
East  and  West,  a  little  North  of  the  cen- 
ter, upon  the  line  of  which  wjis  settled  J. 
N.  Pickard,  H.  A.  Curtiss,  C.  L.  Curtiss, 
and  Mr.  Kyes ;  they  also  took  some  trouble 
to  underbrush  and  clear  out  the  logs,  and 
give  it  such  marks  as  could  be  followed  by 
the  stranger.  In  1826  the  road  leading 
from  this  place  to  Norvvalk,  called  the  Nor- 
walk  and  Wooster,  was  laid  out,  but  there 
was  but  little  done  on  it  up  to  1832,  so  lit- 
tle had  been  done  that  the  hue  was  seldom 
traveled.  The  route  most  traveled  was  one 
starting  in  a  westerly  course  from  Abijah 
Palmer's,  crossinn:  the  line  of  the  Norwalk 
road  about  where  Es(|uire  Pratt  now  lives, 
and  continuing  a  North- Westerly  course, 
passing  the  improvements  of  J.  Hull,  which 
were  about  one  mile  West  of  Olena,  thence 
West  until  it  intersected  what  was  called 
the  old  State  Road,  which  passes  through 
the  center  of  Fairfield  and  Bronson,  but 
this  was  rather  a  bhnd  trail,  as  may  be  dis- 
covered by  the  following  incidents :  In  the 
Spring  of  1832,  John  Bell,  who  v/as  estab- 
lished here  as  a  tanner  by  trade,  had  occa- 
sion to  goto  mill;  the  place  to  which  he 
was  destined  to  go  was  Cold  Creek,  which 
is  in  the  West  part  of  what  is  now  called 
Erie  county.  He  started  from  this  place  in 
the  morning  with  a  moderate  load  of  grain, 
upon  the  trail  before  spoken  of,  with  an  ox 
team,  he  followed  their  leading  from  where 
Esquire  Pratt  now  fives  until  he  came  to 
the  one  leading  West  from  Olena,  there  his 
team  bore  round  to  the  East  without  his 
notice,  and  continued  on  to  the  gi-ound  where 
Olena  now  stands,  there  being  no  square 
corners  to  turn,  but  were  crooking  about 
among  the  trees  and  brush;  they  still  kept 
the  circle  around  to  the  right,  and  by  this  time 
he  was  on  the  Norwalk  road  line,  fairly 
faced  about  and  homeward  bound.  Still 
unconscious  of  his  points  of  compass,  he 
pushed  on  with  much  perseverance  until 
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he  came  near  the  spring  about  a  mile  and 
a  half  South  of  Olena,  there  his  wagon 
settled  into  the  mud  and  stuck  fjist,  and  af- 
ter spending  much  time  and  energy  to  extri- 
cate himself  from  this  dilemma,  he  found  it 
necessary  to  unhitch  his  oxen  from  the 
wagon,  leave  the  load  there  in  the  mud,  and 
go  in  search  of  help.  His  steps  were  still 
in  the  same  direction,  until  he  came  to  a 
house.  By  this  time  it  was  nearly  night, 
when  he  halted  his  team  and  walked  into 
the  house  as  he  supposed  of  a  stranger,  to 
ask  for  food,  as  he  was  quite  hungry,  and 
shelter  for  the  night :  when  he  opened  the 
door,  to  his  astonishment  he  beheld  the  well 
known  face  of  his  neighbor  Mrs.  Post.  His 
first  question  was,  who  resides  here  ?  the 
lady  readily  replied,  Mr.  Post  sir;  do  you 
not  know  your  neighbors  ?  Why  yes,  mad- 
ame,  1  do  know  you,  but  surely  this  cannot 
be  Mr.  Post's  farm  ?  After  becoming  sat- 
isfied of  his  whereabouts,  he  asked  and  ob- 
tained the  privilege  of  reniaining  over  night, 
s^iying  to  Mrs.  Post  that  he  expected  Mr. 
Union  White  would  be  along  in  the  morn- 
ing with  a  load  of  wheat  destined  for  the 
same  mills  that  he  had  started  for,  and  he 
thought  he  could  get  him  to  assist  in  get- 
ting his  load  out  of  the  mud  and  pilot  him 
through.  Mr.  White  started  the  following 
morning,  as  was  expected,  and  on  arriving 
at  Mr.  Post's,  he  was  much  astonished  and 
not  a  little  pleased,  to  find  neighbor  Bell 
waiting  to  employ  him  to  guide  him  to 
mill  and  back,  a  task  which  Union  readily 
undertook  and  performed,  with  pleasure  to 
himself  and  satisfaction  to  his  employer, 
and  after  an  absence  of  three  days  for  one, 
and  four  for  the  other,  they  returned  all 
right,  and  in  very  good  spirits.  This  cir- 
sUuice  alone  was  sufficient  to  show  the  ne- 
cessity for  some  active  measures  being  taken 
to  open  a  thoroughfare,  whereby  we  might 
get  out  to  mill  and  market,  if  we  should  be 
80  fortunate  as  ever  to  have  a  surplus,  with- 
out being  subject  to  the  wanderings  of  our 


ancient  brethren,  or  even  to  that  of  our 
much  esteemed  neighbor  John  Bell. 

To  relieve  ourselves  from  this  uncomfor- 
table situation,  one  of  our  townsmen  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  making  the  attempt,  to 
get  up  an  interest  with  the  inhabitants  of 
Ashland  and  Norwalk,  too-ether  with  those 
along  the  line  of  the  Nor  walk  and  Wooster 
Road,  for  the  purpose  of  opening  the  same 
and  making  it  passable  for  teams.  He 
made  known  his  plan  to  Obediali  Jenny, 
who  was  then  the  keeper  of  a  hotel  in 
Nor  walk.    They  drew  up  a  subscription 
for  money  to  be  laid  out  by  them  upon 
such  portions  of  the  road  as  they  thought 
most  necessary.    This  was  passed  around 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Norwalk,  and  south, 
to  Fitchville,  by  Mr.  Jenny.    It  was  then 
taken  by  our  townsmen,  and  passed  on 
through  to  Ashland,  where  they  took  a 
deep  interest  in  the  undertaking,  which 
was  made  manifest 'by  liberal  subscrip- 
tions.   The  result  was,  they  obtained  sub- 
scriptions to  the  amount  of  several  hun- 
dred dollars — how  much  we  do  not  ex- 
actly recollect,  but  should  think  five  or 
six  hundred  dollars.    This  was  mostly  ex- 
pended north  of  this  township,  by  letting 
jobs  to  the  lowest  bidder,  and  the  amount 
of  labor  performed  by  or  for  that  money 
was  truly  astonishing.    I  think  myself  safe 
in  the  assertion  that  it  would  require  three 
times  the  sum,  at  this  day,  to  procure  the 
same  amount  of  labor.    We  think  our  old 
friend  and  pioneer,  Abel  F.  Eaton,  perhaps 
would  estimate  it  still  more,  as  he  was  the 
one  who  participated  in  the  jobs.  The 
reason  for  this  expenditure  at  the  north,  was 
that  there  had  been  an  arrangement  entered 
into  by  the  Palmer  family,  to  chop  the 
trees,  and  clear  out  the  logs  from  the  fine 
of  road,  sufiicient  width,  that  teams  could 
pass  through  this  township,  for  the  priri- 
lege  of  dictating  its  location.    This  we  be- 
heve  they  caused  to  be  done,  or  nearly  all 
of  it.    The  improvements  upon  this  road 
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we  think  were  made  in  1832  and  1833, 
after  which  time  we  had  a  road,  although 
it  was  not  as  good  as  we  now  have,  or 
could  then  have  wished  for.  Yet  it  was 
passable  for  teams,  and  we  were  no  longer 
subject  to  the  wanderings  before  spoken  of. 
About  this  time  there  was  another  enter- 
terprise  undertaken :  it  was  that  of  starting 
a  line  of  stages  from  Wooster,  in  Wayne 
county,  to  Norwalk,  in  Huron  county.  This 
was  undertaken  by  I^Iessrs.  White  and  Curtiss, 
and  a  gentleman  of  Ashland,  whose  name 
we  do  not  recollect.  They  commenced  by 
running  a  two-horse  hack  through  each 
way,  t^\^ce  a  week,  at  the  same  time  apply- 
ing to  the  Post  Office  Department  for  a 
contract  to  carry  the  mail  three  times  a 
week  each  way,  which  was  then  carried 
but  once  a  week  on  horseback.  This  re- 
sulted in  a  contract  being  let,  but  to  other 
persons,  according  to  the  prayer  of  that  pe- 
tition as  to  time,  and  in  a  four-horse  coach, 
and  in  the*summer  of  1834  we  had  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  a  four-l.orse  coach 
wallowing  through  upon  this  new  route,  and 
frequently  well  loaded  with  passengers,  and 
it  was  a  very  agreeable  sight — to  those  more 
especially  who  had  labored  hard  to  bring  it 
about 

This  thoroughfare  soon  became  the  prin- 
cipal one  for  the  inhabitants  of  Richland, 
Holmes,  a  part  of  Wayne  and  Knox,  to 
get  their  produce  to  market,  it  being  mostly 
sold  at  Huron,  upon  the  Lake  shore.  By 
this  time  it  was  thought  that  a  house  for 
the  convenience  of  travelers  was  needed 
here,  and  by  the  efforts  of  Hyram  A.  Cur- 
tiss there  was  one  soon  up  and  opened 
by  him.  This  being  the  only  public  house 
iu  town,  it  was  well  patronized,  and  for 
several  years  it  proved  a  good  invest- 
nient. 

The  first  mill  for  the  manufacture  of  meal 
within  our  borders,  or  at  least  the  first  that 
we  have  any  recollection  of,  was  the  one 
*M-ected  by  J.  N.  Pickerel,  on  the  east  side 
of  the  river.  This  was  rather  an  ingenious- 


ly gotten  up  establishment.  Although  sim- 
j)le  in  its  constniction,  yet  it  proved  of  much 
utility  to  our  neighborhood.  Now^  for  its 
construction :  the  bed  stone,  as  our  mill- 
WTights  would  term  it,  was  a  large  oak 
stump,  so  worked  out  in  the  top  that  it 
would  hold  about  half  a  bushel  of  corn. — 
The  upper  stone,  or  runner,  was  formed  of 
a  large  piece  of  wood,  worke<:l  into  the  shape 
of  a  pestle.  This  pestle  was  suspended 
over  the  stump  by  a  rope  or  bark,  attached 
to  a  spring  pole ;  and  in  the  absence  of  wa- 
ter, wind  or  steam,  the  hardy  pioneer  stood 
by  its  side,  as  the  propelling  pow^r,  and 
you  have  the  mill  complete.  The  next  one 
built  for  that  purpose  was  the  one  erected 
by  Stej^hen  Pomeroy  and  Reuben  Fox,  in 
1838.  This  mill  was  built  at  an  expense  of 
about  ten  thousand  dollars,  and  for  a  few 
years  they  manufactured  considerable  quan- 
tities of  flour  for  the  eastern  market,  and 
they  had  the  reputation  of  making  as  good 
an  article  as  any  in  Northern  Ohio.  This 
mill  was  found  to  be  of  great  utility  to  the 
settlers  of  this  and  the  surrounding  town- 
ships, but  proved  a  very  poor  investment 
to  the  proprietors,  mainly  in  consequence  of 
the  difficulty  they  had  experienced  in  main- 
taining their  dam,  or  the  embankment 
which  was  thrown  up  by  the  side  of  the  river 
a  distance  of  from  eighty  to  one  hundred 
rods. 

M.  White  &  Co.,  were  the  first  to  estab- 
lish a  trading  post.  Mr.  White  came  into 
the  township  in  the  Autumn  of  1830,  erec- 
ted a  small  building  for  a  store,  and  supplied 
himself  from  the  stock  of  Buckingham  and 
Sturges,  of  Norwalk,  they  being  interested 
in  the  store.  Early  in  the  spring  of  1832, 
J.  C.  Curtiss  purchased  the  interest  of 
Buckingham  and  Sturges,  and  the  firm 
changed  to  that  of  White  k  Curtiss.  They 
made  their  first  purchase  in  the  City  of 
New  York.  Transporting  their  goods  by 
the  Hudson  River,  New  York  and  Erie 
Canal,  and  Lake  Erie,  landing  them  at 
Huron,  at  an  expense  of  from  %\  :50  to 
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$1 :90  per  hundred,  from  thence  by  wag- 
ons, a  distance  of  twenty-five  miles,  over 
one  of  the  worst  of  roads,  at  an  expense  of 
from  tliree  to  four  shilh'ngs  per  hundred 
more.  The  time  required  to  make  a  trip 
to  Huron  with  ox  teams  was  from  three  to 
five  days.  Tlieir  purchases  were  necessa- 
ry  articles,  such  as  could  not  fail  to  meet 
with  a  ready  market.  Articles  were  then 
sold  much  higher  than  at  the  present  time. 
To  give  a  correct  idea  of  the  difference,  it 
may  not  be  thought  amiss  to  give  a  few  ot 
the  prices  that  goods  then  sold  for.  Brown 
sheeting  sold  from  20  to  25  cents  per  yard; 
sattinet  from  6  to  14  shillings;  calico  from 
2  to  4  shillings,  and  either  the  price  or  the 
means  had  the  effect  to  shorten  the  pattern 
for  ladies'  dresses,  six  yards  being  the  quan- 
tity almost  universally  called  for;  iron  8 
cents  per  pound;  nails  9  to  10  cents  per 
pound;  tea  from  8  to  12  shillings;  pepper 
4  shillings;  allspice  4  shillings;  coffee  2; 
loaf  sugar  from  2  to  2-G ;  brown  sugar  was 
supplied  from  the  maples  of  sufficient  quan- 
tity for  the  inhabitants,  and  a  surplus,  which 
found  a  ready  market  on  the  praii'ies  and 
the  Lake  shore,  at  prices  ranging  from  six 
to  eight  cents  per  pound.  Whiskey,  then 
considered  one  of  the  indispensiblos,  and 
wliich  stood  quite  consjMcuous  in  most  of 
the  accounts,  was  sold  from  four  to  five 
shillings  per  gallon.  There  was  but  very 
little  money  in  the  country,  therefore  pay- 
ments for  goods  wore  mostly  barter,  such  as 
deer,  coon,  mink  and  musk-rat  skins,  and 
occasionally  an  otter  skin.  These,  together 
with  the  black  salts,  manufjxctured  from  the 
ashes,  made  up  the  circulating  medium. — 
Large  amounts  of  black  salts  were  pur- 
chased by  this  firm,  and  manufsxctured  into 
pearlash.  This  was  found  to  be  a  good  ar- 
ticle to  make  eastern  remittances  with. 

This  firm  continued  for  three  years,  or 
until  the  Spring  of  1835,  at  which  time 
they  erected  good  and  convenient  buildings 
for  each  of  them  a  store,  being  the  same 
now  occupied  by  them,  1858 — then  dis- 


solved their  co-partnership,  and  each  en- 
tered into  business  on  their  own  account, 
where  they  have  continued  to  this  date,  and 
as  the  country  advanced  in  improvements, 
they  enlarged  their  stocks,  and  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  it  was  the  principal  point,  for 
the  farmers  of  the  South-East  part  of  the 
county  to  buy  their  goods  and  sell  their 
produce.  With  respect  to  the  nativity  o£ 
those  men  above  alluded  to,  I  would  say 
they  were  both  from  Oneida  Co.,  N. 
Mr.  White  came  into  the  township  of  Nor- 
walk  with  his  father's  family,  he  being  a 
minor,  in  1817.  Mr.  Curtiss  came  into  this 
county  in  the  Spring  of  1825,  and  pur- 
chased land  within  this  township,  and  com- 
menced improving  the  same,  with  the  ex- 
pectation of  making  it  his  future  home.  He 
being  a  man  of  feeble  constitution,  and  hav- 
ing a  young  wife  who  was  not  much  better 
prepared  to  share  in  the  hardships  of  the- 
back  settlements  than  himself,  they  came  to 
the  conclusion  to  stop  in  Norwalk,  where 
he  set  up  as  a  gunsmith,  and  followed  that 
business  up  to  the  spring  of  1832,  at  which 
time  lie  came  to  this  place  as  before  men- 
tioned. 

The  first  physician  who  settled  here  was 
Wm.  M.  Ladd,  he  came  to  this  place  in  the 
Spring  of  1822,  then  a  young  married 
man;  he  stopped  at  the  cabin  of  Abrani 
Mead.  Small  and  inconvenient  as  it  was, 
it  contained  the  family  of  Mr.  Mead,  J.  C. 
Curtis,  and  Dr.  Ladd,  all  going  to  one  great 
fire  place  to  do  their  cooking.  At  his  first 
commencement  in  business  here  he  had  a 
very  extensive  ride,  extending  over  about 
six  or  seven  townships,  and  for  the  few 
months  that  we  were  in  the  house  with  him> 
he  seldom  if  ever  slept  in  his  house  all  night 
without  a  call,  which  he  was  e^  er  prompt 
to  obey,  and  without  a  murmur,  but  at  all 
times,  either  night  or  day,  he  was  ever  ready, 
and  we  believe  he  gave  general  satisfaction. 
But  few  men  have  the  constitution  to  en- 
dure the  hardships  he  underwent  for  the 
first  few  years  of  his  practice  in  this  vicin- 
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itv.  He  left  this  place  on  the  completiou 
of  the  Cleveland  &  Columbus  Rail  Road, 
fiud  settled  in  New  London,  where  he  died 
April  20,  1853. 

The  first  school  house  erected  was  a  log 
cabin,  about  sixteen  by  eighteen  feet  in 
size.  It  was  placed  on  the  spot  now  occu- 
pied by  White  &  Vanvechtens  store.  That 
little  cabin  answered  the  double  purpose  of 
school  and  meeting  house  up  to  1830,  at 
which  time  it  was  purchased  by  M.  White 
and  occupied  by  him  as  a  dwelling,  until 
the  summer  of  1832.  The  first  school  was 
t;iught  in  that  building  in  1821,  by  Samuel 
Palmei".  The  number  taught,  from  ten  to 
tifteen.  They  consisted  of  the  children  of 
Rimder  Palmer,  Abram  Mead,  Charles 
Lyon  and  Abijah  Palmer. 

From  the  first  settlement  to  the  present 


time,  forty  years  have  elapsed,  and  many 
changes  have  taken  place.  The  heavy  for- 
ests have  passed  away,  and  in  their  stead 
we  see  the  beautifully  cultivated  farms;  the 
log  cabins  have  given  place  to  more  com- 
fortable and  convenient  dwellings.  Cabi- 
net furniture  of  modern  styles  have  taken 
the  place  of  slab  tables  and  pole  bedsteads. 
A  supply  of  good  school  houses,  and  state- 
ly churches  have  sprung  up  in  our  midst. 
Plank  and  rail  roads  have  been  substituted 
for  the  marked  trail.  Many  changes  have 
taken  place  among  the  early  pioneers. — 
Some  have  left  and  gone  to  share  in  the 
hardships  of  settling  other  new  countries. 
Some  still  linger  here,  most  effectually 
marked  with  old  age,  while  many,  very 
many,  are  sleeping  their  last  sleep. 


REMEMBRANCES 

Op  the  Skirmish  with  the  Indians  on  the  Peninsula,  in  the  Wak  of  1812,  by  Hon.  J.  R.  Gtbdings. 


In  attempting  to  give  you  some  account 
of  the  two  skirmishes  that  have  occurred 
on  the  Peninsula  during  the  war  of  1812, 
I  shall  be  compelled  to  speak  entirely  from 
recollection.  It  is  a  somewhat  singular  fact 
that  although  that  day  w^itnessed  the  first 
trial  of  our  arms,  during  the  late  war,  upon 
the  soil  of  our  State,  yet  no  account  of  the 
transaction  has  ever  been  published.*  I  was 
myself  a  lad  of  sixteen  years  of  age,  acting 
as  a  private  soldier  in  the  company  com- 
manded by  my  respected  friend,  Jedediah 
Buraham,  Esq.,  now  of  Kinsman,  in  the 

*The  Hon.  Elisha  Whittlesey,  then  acting  as  Di- 
vision Inspector  under  Majoi-  General  Wadswortb, 
^'^0  was  encamped  at  the  portage  of  Cuyahoga 
Hiver,  on  hearing  of  the  skirmishes,  addressed  a 
«bort  note  to  a  friend  announcing  the  fact.  This 
note  was  published  in  the  "  Trump  of  Fame,"  a 
*inall  newspaper  published  at  Warren,  and  consti- 
tuted 60  far  as  the  writer  is  informed,  the  only  no- 
tice ever  printed  of  the  transactions  of  the  day. 


county  of  Trumbull.  The  incidents  con- 
nected with  those  skirmishes  made  a  strong 
impression  upon  my  mind,  and  so  far  as 
they  came  under  my  own  observation,  I 
think  I  can  give  an  accurate  relation  of 
them.  But  I  must  necessarily  speak  of 
many  recurrences  which  transpired  beyond 
my  personal  notice.  Of  these  I  can  give 
such  impressions  as  I  then  received,  and 
which  I  think  were  very  nearly  correct,  al- 
though I  cannot  vouch  for  their  entire  ac- 
curacy. 

About  the  20th  of  September,  A.  D. 
1812,  the  regiment  at  that  time  comman- 
ded by  the  late  Hon.  Richard  Hayes,  of 
Hartford,  in  the  county  of  Trumbull,  was 
encampd  on  the  high  ground  on  the  east 
side  of  Huron  River,  some  three  miles 
below  the  present  village  of  Milan.  This 
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regiment  was  composed  of  men  residing  in 
Ti'umbull  county,  and  in  the  southern  tier 
of  townships  in  Ashtabula  county.  Capt. 
Parker's  company,  from  Geauga  county, 
Capt.  DoIFs  company,  from  Portnge  coun- 
ty, I  think,  and  Capt.  Clark's  company, 
from  Cuyahoga  county,  were  attache(i  to 
our  regiment.  I  am  entirely  uncertain  as 
to  the  residence  of  the  two  last  mentioned 
companies.  Brigadier  General  Simon  Per- 
kins, of  Warren,  in  the  county  of  Trumbujl, 
also  accompanied  us  to  that  place,  and  re- 
mained with  us  some  time  in  actual  com- 
mand ;  but  the  day  on  which  he  left,  or  the 
cause  of  his  absence,  I  am  now  unable  to 
state. 

About  the  25th  of  September,  Major 
Frazier,  with  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
men,  was  detached  with  orders  to  proceed 
as  far  as  Lower  Sandusky,  At  that  place 
there  had  been  a  stockade  erected  for  the 
defense  of  those  who  resided  there.  This 
post  was  deserted  upon  the  surrender  of 
Gen.  Hull  at  Detroit,  and  remained  unoccu- 
pied until  Major  Frazier  took  possession. — 
The  stockade  was  extended  during  the  win- 
ter following,  and  dignified  by  the  name  of 
Fort  Stephenson.  From  this  point  Major 
Frazier  sent  forward  Capt.  Parker,  with 
about  twenty  volunteers,  as  far  as  the  mouth 
of  "  Carrian  River,"  now  called  "  Portage 
lliver."  After  the  declaration  of  war,  and 
while  General  Hull  was  in  possession  of 
Detroit,  provisions  to  a  small  amount  had 
been  collected  at  Sandusky  to  be  forwarded 
on  for  the  support  of  his  army.  These 
provisions  had  been  left  when  the  fort  was 
abandoned,  and  on  the  2Gth  of  September, 
Major  Frazier  loaded  four  small  boats  with 
pork  and  beef,  and  directed  them  to  be  ta- 
ken to  our  encampment.  The  number  of 
men  accompanying  these  boats  I  am  una- 
ble to  state,  but  think  it  was  eighteen. — 
They  started  down  the  Bay,  intending  to 
proceed  directly  to  Huron,  but  finding  the 
Lake  so  much  agitated  by  a  storm  at 
that  time  prevailing,  that  they  thought  it 


prudent  to  wait  until  the  storm  should 
abate.  They  therefore  returned  to  Bull's 
Island,  and  landed  on  its  east  side.  From 
that  place  they  sent  one  of  their  boats  with 
some  fiv^e  or  six  men  on  to  the  Penin?;uia, 
for  the  purpose  of  reconnoitering.  Among 
the  spies  were  one  or  two  of  the  Ramsdells, 
who  had  resided  at  what  then  was  called 
The  Two  Harbors,"  on  the  shore  of  the 
Lake,  some  six  or  eight  miles  from  Bull's 
Island.  Ykis  party  proceeded  to  the  for- 
mer residence  of  the  Ramsdells,  with  the 
steady  caution  which  the  backwoodsmen 
of -that  day  knew  so  well  how  to  practice. 
They  were  careful  to  leave  no  track,  nor  to 
approach  by  any  of  the  frequented  ways 
leadinn^  to  or  from  their  former  dwellinn;. — 
By  creeping  stealthily  through  a  corn  field, 
they  obtained  a  view  of  the  house,  and  dis- 
covered around  it  a  number  of  Indians, 
who  appeared  to  be  feasting  on  roast  corn 
and  honey,  which  they  found  in  abundance 
on  the  premises.  They  remained  here  un- 
til they  supposed  they  had  obtained  an  ac- 
curate knowledge  of  the  number  of  the 
enemy,  which  they  reported  at  forty  seven.* 
They  then  returned  to  their  comrades,  on 
Bull's  Island,  and  made  report  of  their  dis- 
coveries. The  whole  party  then  moved 
across  to  Cedar  Point,  and  dispatched  a 
messenger  to  Camp  Avery  (as  our  en- 
campment was  called)  with  the  tidings. — 
The  soldiers  who  brought  the  information 
arrived  at  camp  about  five  o'clock  P.  M., 
on  Sunday,  the  28th  September.  The  news 
found  our  little  band  in  a  most  enfeebled 
state.  Thebihous  fever  had  reduced  our  num- 
ber of  effective  troops  until  we  were  able 
to  muster  but  two  guards,  consisting  of  two 
relieves,  so  that  each  man  in  health  was  ac- 
tually compelled  to  stand  on  his  post  one- 
fourth  part  of  the  time.    I  was  on  duty  at 


♦We  subsequently  learned  that  tlie  number  of 
Indians  was  far  greater  than  estimated  by  our 
spies.  It  was  reported  in  the  Spring  following  by 
the  French  at  the  mouih  of  the  Mauraee  Kiver, 
that  more  than  a  hundred  and  thirty  of  the  enemy 
unite4  in  this  expedition  to  the  Peninsula. 
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the  time  the  news  reached  the  camp. — 
When  reheved  from  my  post  at  a  httle  be- 
fore sun  set,  I  found  them  beating  up  for 
vohinteers.  I  soon  learned  the  cause,  and 
\s'ithout  going  to  ray  quarters  I  joined  the 
small  party  w^ho  were  following  the  music 
in  front  of  the  line  of  troops.  According 
to  my  recollection  there  were  in  all  sixty- 
four,  who  volunteered  to  share  the  dangers 
of  the  enterprise.  We  were  dismissed  for 
thirty  minutes  to  obtain  an  evening  meal. 
It  was  between  sun  set  and  dark  when  we 
jigain  assembled  at  the  beating  of  the  drum, 
and  prepared  for  our  departure.  Daylight 
had  fully  disappeared  betore  we  shook 
hands  with  our  companions  in  arms,  and 
maix^hcd  forth  amid  the  silent  darkness  of 
the  nioht.  At  the  time  now  referred  to, 
Gen.  Perkins  was  absent  from  the  camp. 
Col.  Hayes  was  dangerously  ill  of  fever,  and 
Major  Frazier  was  absent  at  Sandus- 
ky. I  think  Major  Sherman,  of  Youngs- 
town,  Trumbull  Co.,  was  commanding  offi- 
cer of  the  forces  then  at  Camp  Avery. 
What  orders  he  gave  to  Capt.  Cotton,  who 
commanded  the  expedition,  or  whether  he 
gave  any,  I  am  unable  to  state.  Captain 
Joshua  T.  Cotton,  then  of  Austiutown,  was 
■our  senior  oiScer.  Lieut.  Ramsay  whose 
residence  I  am  unable  to  state,  and  Lieut. 
Bartholomew,  of  Vienna,  in  the  county  of 
Trumbull,  acx^ompanied  the  party.  The 
Jiight  was  dark  and  the  march  was  slow. 
It  was  past  four  o'clock  in  the  mornicg 
when  we  reached  our  friends  on  "  Cedar 
Point,"  who  were  waiting  our  arrival.  We 
unloaded  the  boats  and  embarked  on  board 
of  theirs,  accompanied  by  eight  of  the  men 
who  had  come  from  Lower  Sandusky  with 
the  provisions,  and  leanng  the  remainder 
of  that  party  on  the  Point  We  steered  for 
v^hat  was  then  called  the  "  middle  orchard," 
Jyiug  on  the  shore  of  the  bay  nearly  oppo- 
site Bull's  Island.  Our  whole  number 
now  amounted  to  seventy -two.  We  landed 
*  httle  after  sun  rise  at  the  "middle 
orchard;"   here  our  arrangements  were 


made  as  follows:  Eight  men,  including  a 
corporal,  were  detailed  as  a  guard  to  re- 
main with  the  boats.  They  were  directed 
to  take  them  to  a  thicket  of  small  bull- 
rushes,  apparently  half  way  to  Bull's  Is- 
land, and  there  to  await  further  orders.  Two 
flank  guards  of  twelve  men  each,  were  also 
detailed,  one  under  the  command  of  Actino- 
Sergeant  James  Root,  and  the  other  under 
command  of  Acting  Sergeant  Thomas 
Hamilton.* 

These  guards  were  directed  to  keep  at 
suitable  distance  on  each  side  of  the  road, 
in  which  the  main  body  under  the  com- 
mand of  Capt.  Cotton  was  to  march.  In 
the  course  of  ton  minutes  from  the  time  of 
landing,  those  orders  were  being  put  in  ex- 
ecution. The  boats  were  moving  ofT,  the 
flank  guards  were  out  of  sight,  and  the 
main  body  was  marching  for  the  "Two 
Harbors."  At  the  expiration  of  an  hour 
or  two,  the  Corporal  (Coffin)  who  was  with 
the  boats,  contrary  to  order,  took  the  small- 
est boat,  and  with  ten  men  went  ashore  to  ob- 
tain fruit  for  his  little  party.  Once  on  shore, 
they  pushed  their  examination  for  fruit  to 
the  orchard  lying  some  eighty  or  a  hun- 
dred rods  ahoxQ  the  place  of  landing  in  the 
morning.  While  thus  engaged  they  acci- 
dently  discovered  several  canoes  filled  with 
Indians  making  their  way  down  the  bay,  cov- 
ered by  the  island  from  the  view  of  the  little 
party  who  remained  with  the  boats.  Cor- 
poral Coffin  with  his  two  companies,  in- 
stantly left  the  shore  of  the  bay,  and  under 
cover  of  the  woods  hastened  down  to  their 
boats,  and  with  as  much  energy  as  they 
were  able  to  put  forth,  pulled  for  their  com- 
panions who  were  resting  in  perfect  sccuri- 

*I  think  neither  of  these  gentleraea  belonged 
to  the  army,  but  were  with  us  as  volunteers,  du- 
ring their  own  pleasure.  Mr.  Hoot  resided  in  Con- 
necticut and  had  come  to  Ohio  on  business.  He 
now  lives  in  East  Hartford.  I  casually  met  him  in 
Cleveland  in  183G,  and  received  from  him  reason 
to  hope  that  he  would  write  an  account  of  the 
transactions  of  our  party,  but  I  fear  he-  will  omit 
doing  it,  >Ir.  Hamilton  was  a  resident  of  some 
part  of  the  Western  lieserve,  but  whether  ho  is 
now  living  or  not  I  aui  unable  to  state.  They  both 
behaved  gallantly  amid  the  dangers  of  the  day. 
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tj,  unconscious  of  danger.  On  their  arrival, 
the  four  knapsacks  and  blankets  that  were 
on  board  of  the  four  boats  were  hastily 
thrown  into  the  two  lightest,  each  of  these 
were  manned  by  four  men,  the  Corpoial  in 
the  lightest  boat,  who  gave  directions  to  the 
men  in  the  others  to  make  for  the  shore  if 
the  enemy  were  likely  to  overtake  them. 
The  two  heaviest  boats  were  thus  aban- 
doned, and  the  men  in  the  others  made  all 
efforts  to  place  as  great  a  distance  between 
themselves  and  the  enemy  as  was  possible. 
They  had  got  so  far  before  the  Indians 
came  round  the  island  and  discovered  them 
that  they  were  permitted  to,  escape  without 
much  pursuit.  The  other  boats  floated 
near  the  shore,  where  the  Indians  sunk  them 
in  the  shoal  water  by  cutting  holes  through 
their  bottoms,  but  the  water  being  very 
shallow  they  remained  in  plain  view,  so  that 
on  return  of  our  men  in  the  afternoon,  they 
attempted  to  use  them  for  the  purpose  of 
escape.  The  guard  in  tlie  two  boats  made 
Cedar  Point,  where  they  remained  until 
near  evening,  when  a  portion  of  the  men  on 
the  Peninsula  came  down  to  the  point  and 
were  there  met  by  the  boats  and  brought 
off,  and  the  wounded  conveyed  to  Huron 
in  them. 

While  the  enemy  thus  drove  ofl'  the 
guard  and  scuttled  two  of  the  boat^;,  Capt. 
Cotton  and  his  party  were  marching  for 
the  Two  Harbors  "  in  the  full  expectation 
of  finding  them  there.  They  reached 
RamsdeH's  plantation  and  saw^  fresh  signs 
of  the  enemy.  The  Indians  had  left  evi- 
dent marks  of  having  been  there.  Fresh 
beef  lay  on  the  ground,  putrifying  in  the 
sun,  their  fires  were  yet  buniing,  and  every 
indication  showed  that  they  had  recently 
left  the  premises  of  Ramsdelh  There  was 
some  wheat  in  a  field  near  the  Lake,  in 
such  a  situation  that  the  owner  was  anxious 
to  make  it  more  secure.  The  whole  force 
had  collected  in  the  field,  and  it  appeared 
to  be  undei*stood  that  the  pursuit  of  the 
enemy  was  to  be  extended  no  further. 


It  was  between  ten  and  eleven  o'clock  A. 
M.  that  the  return  march  was  commenced. 
Mr.  Hamilton,  with  his  guard,  and  Captain 
Cotton,  with  the  main  body,  were  to  return 
to  Ramsdell's  house.  The  main  body  wei-e 
then  to  return  along  the  road  leading  back 
to  the  Bay.  Hamilton  and  his  guard 
were  to  file  off"  to  the  right  and  maintain 
their  position  on  that  flank.  Root  and  his. 
party  were  to  secure  the  wheat,  and  then 
by  a  diagonal  route  to  intercept  the  maift 
body  at  the  distance  of  a  mile  or  so  from 
Ramsdell's  house.  The  day  was  clear  and 
pleasant,  and  there  was  no  difficulty  in 
either  of  the  guards  keeping  their  direct 
course.  Each  party  seemed  to  have  moved 
with  great  reguhirity.  Capt  Cotton  and  the 
main  body  were  marching  along  the  road 
in  double  file,  Hamilton  with  the  right  flank 
guard  was  maintaining  his  position,  and 
Root  having  secured  the  wheat  was  return- 
ing on  the  road  on  which  he  was  directed.. 
All  had  progressed  perhaps  three  quartei-s 
of  a  mile,  when  suddenly  Root  and  his  par- 
ty were  fired  upon  by  the  enemy.  His 
party  were  led  by  young  Ramsdell,  who  ac- 
ted as  pilot  The  ground  was  open  timber 
land,  with  grass  a-s  high  as  a  man's  waist. 
The  Indians  rose  from  the  grass  directly  in 
front  of  the  party,  and  fired  as  simultane- 
ously as  a  platoon  of  militia  would  have 
fired  at  the  word  of  command.  At  the  in- 
stant they  fired  they  raised  the  war  whocp, 
and  disappeared  in  the  grass.  Young 
Ramsdell  fell  at  the  first  fire  pierced  by  sev- 
eral ba'ls.  One  other  man  was  also  disa- 
bled, leaving  but  nine  men  beside  their 
commander  to  return  the  fire  of  the  ene- 
my, and  hold  them  at  bay  until  they  should 
be  supported  by  'their  friends  under  Capi. 
Cotton.  Root  directed  his  men  to  shelter 
themselves  behind  trees,  and  by  his  cool 
and  deliberate  movements  stimulated  them 
to  maintain  their  ground.  Whenever  an 
Indian  showed  any  part  of  his  person,  be 
was  sure  to  receive  the  salutation  of  our 
backwoodsman's  rifle.    The  firing  was  kept 
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up  in  an  irregular  manner,  constantly  inter- 
spersed with  the  yells  of  the  Indians,  until 
the  little  guard  were  reinforced  from  the 
main  body.  As  the  sound  of  the.  enemy's 
rifles  fii-st  struck  the  ears  of  Capt.  Cotton 
and  his  party,  they  stopped  short  and  stood 
silent  for  a  moment,  when  they  began  to 
lead  off  from  the  i-ear  without  orders  and 
without  regularity.  Many  of  them  raised 
the  Indian  yell  as  they  started.  As  they 
reached  the  scene  of  action,  each  advanced 
with  circumspection  as  the  whistling  of  balls 
informed  him  that  he  had  obtained  the 
post  of  danger.  The  tiring  continued  for 
some  fifteen  minutes  after  the  first  arrival 
of  assistance  from  the  main  body  when  it 
appeared  to  subside  by  common  consent  of 
both  parties.  As  the  firing  became  less 
animated  the  yells  of  the  savages  grew 
faint,  and  the  Indians  were  seen  to  drag  oti' 
their  dead  and  wounded.  About  the  time 
of  these  manifestations  of  a  disposition  on 
the  part  of  the  enemy  to  retire  from  the 
conflict,^  Capt.  Cotton  ordered  a  retreat, 
lie  retired  and  was  followed  by  a  large 
portion  of  his  men.  A  few  remained  with 
Sergeants  Root  and  Rice,f  and  maintained 
their  position  until  the  enemy  apparently 
left  the  field.  When  the  firing  had  entirely 
censed,  our  intrepid  sergeants  held  a  con- 
sultation, and  thought  it  prudent  to  retire 
to  where  the  main  body  had  taken  up 
a  position  some  sixty  or  eighty  rods  in 
the  rear  of  the  battle  ground. |    As  soon 

*It  was  a  matter  of  much  doubt  among  the  offi- 
cers and  men,  whether  the  Indians  who  attacked 
Root's  flank  guard,  were  the  same  who  appeared 
in  the  hay  early  in  the  morning,  and  who  sunk  the 
boats  left  by  Corporal  Cotfin  and  his  guards.  It 
has  always  been  the  opinion  of  the  writer  that  it 
was  a  diderent  party  and  far  less  in  numbers. 

fMr.  Rice  was  an  Orderly  Sergeant  in  the  com- 
pany to  which  the  writer  bclon_!.';ed.  He  was  a  man 
of  great  physical  power,  and  while  in  the  field  ex- 
hibited puch  deliberate  courage  that  he  soon  after 
received  an  appointment  from  the  Brigadier  Gen- 
eral as  a  reward  for  his  gallant  conduct.  He  was 
also  permitted  to  command  the  next  expedition 
which  visited  the  mouth  of  the  bay  a  week  subse- 
quently. 

ISergcant  Hamilton  and  his  gnard  were  so  far 
distant  at  the  time  of  the  attack,  that  they  arrived 
in  time  to  share  only  in  part  of  the  dangers  of  this 
flkirmish. 


as  they  and  their  companions  reached  the 
party  under  Capt.  Cotton,  that  officer  pro- 
posed to  take  up  a  line  of  march  directly 
for  the  orchard  at  which  they  landed  in  the 
morning.  To  this  proposal,  Sergeant  Rice 
would  not  consent,  until  the  dead  and 
wounded  were  brought  off.  He  was  then 
ordered  to  take  one  half  of  the  men  and 
bring  them  away.  This  order  was  prompt- 
ly obeyed.  The  dead*  and  wounded  were 
brought  from  the  scene  of  action  to  the 
place  where  Cotton  was  waiting  with  his 
men.  The  dead  were  interred  in  as  decent 
a  manner  as  could  be  done  under  the  cir- 
cumstiinces,  and  the  lino  of  march  was 
again  resumed. f 

There  was  a  very  general  expectation 
that  the  enemy  would  make  an  attempt  to 
i-etrievo  their  evident  discomfiture.  They 
had  lost  some  of  their  men,  but  had  not 
taken  a  single  scalp,  which  with  them  is  re- 
garded as  disreputable,  particularly  when 
they  are  the  aggressors,  as  in  this  instance. 

The  order  of  march  was  the  same  as  it 
had  been  previously.  All  proceeded  regu- 
larly and  silently  towards  the  place  of  land- 
ing. When  the  main  body  moving  along 
the  road  had  arrived  in  sight  of  the  im- 
provement at  the  middle  orchard,  there  sud- 
denly appeared  two  Indians,  some  thirty  or 
forty  rods  in  front  of  the  foremost  numbei^ 
of  our  party.  The  Indians  appeared  to 
have  suddenly  discovered  our  men  and 
started  to  run  from  them,  our  men  in  front 
made  pursuit,  while  others  more  cautious 
than  their  comrades,  called  loudly  for  them 

♦There  were  but  two  dead  bodies  left  on  the 
ground  at  the  time  of  the  retreat.  Ramsdell,  who 
fell  at  the  first  fire,  and  Blackman,  who  belonged 
in  the  Southern  part  of  Trumbull  county.  James 
S.  Bills  was  shot  through  the  lungs,  and  after  be- 
ing carried  back  to  where  Cotton  had  made  a 
stand,  and  after  leaving  his  last  re(][uest  with  a 
friend,  he  died  before  the  bodies  of  Blackman  and 
Ramsdell  were  interred,  and  the  three  bodies  were 
buried  together  between  two  logs  covered  with 
leaves  and  dirt  and  rotten  wood. 

f  There  was  but  one  man  so  wounded  as  to  be  una- 
ble to  walk.  A  ball  had  struck  him  in  the  groin, 
and  he  was  carried  on  the  back  of  Sergeant  Rice 
most  of  the  distance.  Rice  was  a  man  of  great 
determination  of  purpose,  and  refused  to  leave 
his  charge  during  the  subsequent  skirmish. 
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to  stop,  assuring  them  there  was  danger 
near.  Our  friends  stopped  suddenly,  and  at 
that  instant  the  whole  body  of  Indians  fired 
upon  our  Hne,  being  at  fartlierest  not  more 
than  twenty  rods  distant,  entirely  concealed 
behind  a  ledge  of  trees  that  had  been  pros- 
trated by  the  wind.  It  was  a  most  unac- 
countable circumsLince  that  not  a  man  of 
our  party  was  injured  at  this  fire.  The  In- 
dians were  on  the  i-ight  of  the  road,  and  of 
course  between  the  road  and  bay.  Our 
paity  betook  themselves  each  to  his  tree, 
and  returned  the  fire  as  they  could  catch 
sight  of  the  enemy.  The  firing  was  irreg- 
ular for  some  three  or  five  minutes,  when 
Sergeant  Hamilton  with  the  right  flank 
guard  reached  the  scene  of  action.  He  had 
unconsciously  fallen  somewhat  behind  the 
main  body  during  the  march.  As  he  ad- 
vanced he  came  directly  upon  the  enemies 
left  wing.  His  first  fire  put  them  to  flight, 
leaving  two  or  three  of  their  number  on  the 
ground.  As  they  retreated  they  crossed 
the  road  in  front  of  the  main  body,  who 
by  this  time  had  been  joined  by  Sergeant 
Root  and  the  left  guard.  Having  crossed 
the  road  the  Indians  turned  about  and  re- 
sumed the  fire. 

At  this  time  Captain  Cotton  began  to  re- 
tire towards  a  log  building  standing  within 
the  cleared  laud.  The  retreat  was  very  ir- 
regular, some  of  the  men  remaining  on  the 
ground  and  keeping  up  an  animated  fire 
upon  the  enemy  until  Cotton,  and  those 
who  started  with  him,  had  nearly  reached 
the  Louse  in  which  they  took  shelter.  Those 
in  the  rear  at  last  commenced  a  hasty  re- 
treat also,  and  were  pursued  by  the  Indians 
until  they  came  within  range  of  the  rifles  of 
those  who  had  found  shelter  in  the  house.* 
Captain  Cotton,  with  about  twenty  men, 
entered  this  building,  and  very  handsomely 
covered  the  retreat  of  those  who  remained 
longest  on  the  field.    There  were  about 

♦The  Indians  commenced  a  fire  upon  those  in 
the  honae,  and  kept  it  up  a  short  time,  keeping 
theraselvea  concealed  behind  the  brush  and  small 
timber. 


thirty*  of  those  who  passed  by  the  b'-^u>A 
and  proceeded  to  the  place  where  we  ha  i 
landed  in  the  morning,  expecting  to  lir.  j 
the  boats  in  which  they  might  escape  a^  rr>s^ 
the  Bay.    But  the  guard  and  two  of  the 
boats   were  gone.    The  other  two  b-c-ai- 
were  then  scuttled.    They  dare  not  veniur*- 
to  the  house,  naturally  supposing  that  \\ 
was  surrounded  by  the  enemy.    Some  of 
them  pulled  off  their  clothes  and  attempt 
to  stop  the  holes  in  one  of  the  boats,  so 
to  enable  them  to  cross  the  Bay  in  it. — 
Others  fled  at  once  down  the  shore  of  ih-' 
Bay,  in  order  to  get  as  far  from  the  enemy 
as  they  could,  entertaining  a  hope  that  som- 
means  would  ofter  by  which  they  might 
cross  over  to  Cedar  Point.    Others  followed, 
and  before  sunset  all  those  who  had  not 
sought  shelter  in  the  house  were  on  the 
eastern  point  of  the  Peninsula,  with  their 
six  wounded  comrades.     The  firing  was 
distinctly  heard  on  Cedar  Point  by  Corpo- 
ral Coflin  and  his  guard  of  seven  men,  who 
under  a  state  of  extreme  anxiety  for  the 
fate  of  their  companions,  put  olY  from  tha 
Point,  and  lay  as  near  the  Peninsula  as  they 
thought  safe  from  the  rifles  of  the  enemy, 
should  there  be  any  there. 

They  rejoiced  to  see  their  friends  coming 
down  the  Point,  bringing  their  wounded, 
wet  with  perspii-ation,  many  of  them  stained 
with  blood,  and  all  appearing  ready  to 
sink  under  the  fatigues  and  excitement  of 
nearly  twenty-four  hours  unmitigated  effort. 

The  boats  were  small,  and  one  of  them 
was  loaded  at  once  and  crossed  to  Cedar 
Point,  and  returned  with  the  assistance  of 
the  other,  took  in  all  that  remained  on  the 
point  of  the  Peninsula,  and  crossed  over. — 
All  were  now  collected  on  the  beach  at  Ce- 
dar Point.  Sergeant  Wright  was  the  high- 
est oflticer  in  command.    Eight  men  w^ere 

*There  were  six  wounded  men  brought  awar 
that  evening,  making,  with  the  guard  left  in  tho 
boat,  thirty-seven.  These  were  joined  by  those 
who  had  remained  on  Cedar  Point  from  the  time 
they  loft  Bull's  Island  on  their  way  from  Lower 
Sandusky,  so  that  the  whole  party  who  reached 
Huron  that  night  were  between  forty  and  fifty. 
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"detailed  as  oarsmen,  and  ordered  to  take  in 
the  six  wounded  men,  and  move  directly  for 
the  mouth  of  Huron  River.  I  do  not  re- 
collect the  number  of  men  placed  in  the 
other  boat,  but  believe  it  was  eight.  The 
remainder  took  up  their  march  for  Huron 
by  land.  It  was  my  lot  to  act  as  one  of 
the  oarsmen  on  board  the  boat  on  which 
the  wounded  were  placed.  Dayhght  was 
fast  fading  away  when  we  put  out  from 
Cedar  Point  into  the  mouth  of  the  Bay. — 
Here  we  stopped  some  little  time  and  lis- 
tened in  the  eilence  of  the  evening  for  any 
noise  that  might  come  from  the  house  in 
which  our  companions  were  left.  Hearing 
nothing  from  that  distance,  we  started  for 
the  mouth  of  Huron  river.  We  entered 
the  river  and  arrived  at  a  place  then  called 
*'  Sprague's  Landing,"  about  a  mile  above 
"the  mouth,  about  one  or  two  o'clock  on  the 
morning  of  the  30th  September.  An  ad- 
vance post  was  kept  at  that  point,  and  we 
fortunately  found  one  of  the  Assistant  Sur- 
geons belonging  to  the  service,  at  that  place. 
We  soon  started  a  fire  in  a  vacant  cabin, 
^nd  placed  the  wounded  in  it,  and  delivered 
them  over  to  the  care  of  the  medical  ofGcer 
to  whom  I  have  alluded,  but  whose  name 
I  am  now  unable  to  recoUect.  Having  ac- 
comphshed  this,  our  Sergeant  Rice  proposed 
going  to  head  quarters  that  night,  provided 
a  small  party  would  volunteer  to  accompa- 
ny him.  Anxious  that  the  earhest  possible 
information  of  the  situation  of  Captain 
Cotton  and  his  party  on  the  Peninsula 
should  bo  communicated,  some  eight  or  ten 
of  us  volunteered  to  accompany  our  deter- 
ciined  and  persevering  Sergeant.  In  the 
darkness  of  the  night  we  mistook  the  road, 
and  finding  ourselves  on  a  branch  leading 
south,  and  which  left  Camp  Avery  on  the 
right  perhaps  a  mile  and  a  half,  we  attempt- 
ed to  wend  our  way  through  the  forest. — 
^Ve  8oon  lost  our  course,  but  wandered 
»mong  the  openings  and  woods  until  day- 
light enabled  us  to  direct  our  course  with 
«omc  degree  of  correctness.    We  struck  the 


road  near  what  was  then  called  Abbott's 
Landing,"  and  reached  camp  a  little  after 
sunrise.  Arrived  at  head  quarters,  both 
officers  and  men  were  soon  made  acquain- 
ted with  the  situation  of  our  friends,  who 
yet  remained  on  the  Peninsula.  But  in 
the  enfeebled  state  of  our  skeleton  army,  it 
was  difficult  to  obtain  a  sufficient  force  to 
send  out  to  relieve  them.  During  the  fore- 
noon Lieut.  Allen  (of  the  company  to  which 
I  belonged,)  succeeded  in  raising  some  thir- 
ty volunteers,  and  started  to  the  Peninsula 
in  order  to  bring  home  those  we  had  left 
there.  '  The  necessity  of  this  movement  will 
be  understood  when  the  reader  is  informed 
that  Capt.  Cotton  and  his  men  were  desti- 
titute  of  all  means  of  crossing  the  Bay. — 
Lieut.  Allen,  however,  met  with  difficulty 
in  obtaining  boats  to  convey  his  men  across 
the  Bay,  and  did  not  reach  Captain  Cotton 
and  his  party  until  the  moi'ning  of  the  first 
of  October.  They  then  found  our  friends 
in  the  house,  but  the  enemy  were  not  to  be 
seen. 

Soon  after  Capt.  Cotton  and  his  men 
commenced  firing  upon  them  from  the  house 
they  retired  out  of  danger.  They  seemed 
not  to  have  noticed  those  who  passed  by  the 
house  in  order  to  find  the  boats,  and  who 
then  passed  down  the  Bay  to  the  point  of 
the  Peninsula,  on  Monday,  during  the  skir- 
mish. Had  they  discovered  those  men 
they  would  doubtless  have  pursued  and 
massacred  them  all.  Being  unconscious 
of  this,  and  there  being  no  prospect  of  ef- 
fecting any  injury  to  those  in  the  house, 
they  retired  to  the  scene  of  action,  and 
stripped  and  scalped  two  of  our  dead  whom 
we  left  on  the  field.  They  mutilated  the 
body  of  Simons,  who  fell  during  the  skir- 
mish. His  right  hand  was  cut  off,  and  the 
scalping  knife  of  a  chief  named  Omick  was 
left  plunged  to  the  hilt  in  his  breast.  This 
Indian  had  previously  resided  at  a  small 
village  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Parmatoony 
Creek,  in  the  Township  of  Wayne,  in  the 
county  of  Ashtabula.    I  had  been  well-ac- 
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quainted  with  him  for  several  yeai-s,  and 
so  had  many  others  who  were  engaged  in 
the  combat  of  that  day,  some  of  whom  de- 
clared that  they  recognized  him  during  the 
skirmish.  It  is  also  supposed  that  he  must 
have  recognized  some  of  his  old  acquain- 
tances, and  left  his  knife  in  the  body  of 
Simons  as  a  token  of  triumph.  The  knife 
was  recognized  by  some  of  the  soldiers 
from  its  peculiar  handle  of  carved  ivory. — 
The  Indians  took  away  and  secreted  their 
own  dead.  There  Avere  three  of  our  men 
killed  during  this  latter  skirmish.  Mason 
hved  on  Huron  Ri\er,  and  cultivated  the 
farm  on  which  we  were  encamped.  He 
came  into  camp  on  the  28th,  about  sunset, 
volunteered  for  the  expedition,  and  accom- 
panied us  on  our  march.  He  was  shot 
through  the  lower  region  of  the  breast,  the 
ball  evidently  having  passed  through  some 
portion  of  the  lungs,  as  the  blood  flowed 
from  his  mouth  and  nose.  A  friend  took 
him  upon  his  shoulder,  and  attempted  to 
bring  him  oft'  the  field,  but  as  the  enemy 
pressed  hard  upon  them,  Mason  requested 
his  friend  to  set  him  beside  of  a  tree,  and 
give  him  his  gun,  and  leave  him  to  his  fate. 
His  friend  knowing  that  at  best  ho  could 
only  prolong  his  life  a  few  momonts,  sat 
him  down  as  requested,  and  left  him.  He 
was  seen  some  moments  subsequently  by 
those  who  passed  him  in  haste,  flying  be- 
fore the  pursuing  enemy.  They  reported 
him  as  still  sitting  up  beside  the  tree,  and 
the  blood  flowing  from  his  mouth  and  nose. 


They  also  stated  that  they  heard  the  report 
of  his  musket  soon  after  they  passed  him. 
and  the  report  of  several  rifles  instantJv 
followed.  On  examining  the  body  it  was 
found  that  several  balls  had  passed  through 
his  breast,  and  it  was  generally  supposed 
that  he  fired  upon  the  enemy  as  they  ap- 
proached him,  and  that  in  return  severai 
Indians  fired  at  him.  His  body  was  stripped 
of  its  clothing,  and  he  was  scalped. 

On  the  arrival  of  Lieut  Allen  and  his  party 
at  the  house,  Capt.  Cotton  joined  him,  and 
they  proceeded  to  bury  the  bodies  of  those 
two  men.  Mingus*  was  also  killed  during 
this  skirmish,  his  brother  saw  him  fall  ami, 
immediately  seized  the  body,  and  raising 
it  upon  his  shoulder  proceeded  to  the  house 
with  it.  After  the  Indians  had  retired  out 
of  sight  and  left  our  friends  somewhat  at  leis- 
ure, they  proceeded  to  raise  a  portion  of 
the  flooi-  composed  of  planks  spht  from  larg-e- 
timber.  They  then  dug  a  sort  of  grare^ 
and  burying  tlie  body  replaced  the  fl"oor^^ 
leaving  no  signs  of  the  body  being  depos^- 
ited  there.  Capt.  Cotton  and  Lieut.  Allefa 
and  his  party,  then  re-crossed  the  bay  and 
returned  to  camp  on  the  evening  of  the 
first  of  October.  The  next  morningf  we 
again  mustered,  the  roll  of  volunteei^  wf«s^ 
called.  The  names  of  the  killed  and 
wounded  being  noted  we  were  dismissed, 
and  each  returned  to  his  own  company. 

*I  may  have  forgotten  the  name  of  this  man^ 
but  I  think  such  was  the  name. 
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FIRE  LANDS  REMINISCENCES, 

By  MRS.  LUCY  A.  STEVENS. 


My  father,  David  Abbott,  camo  into  tbis 
country  in  the  year  1808,  and  erected  a 
house  for  Mr.  Kline.  He  returned  the  same 
year  and  came  back  in  1810  with  a  part  of 
his  family,  consisting  of  a  wife  and  two 
daughters,  one  being  myself,  and  the  other 
Mrs.  J.  B.  Demund,  The  balance  of  his 
family,  consisting  of  a  son  and  daughter, 
remained  in  Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y.,  to  attend 
school.  The  incidents  of  the  journey  as 
near  as  I  can  recollect,  are  as  follows:  (But 
to  explain — my  father  first  located  at  Cha- 
grin, now  Willoughby ;  my  fathei-'s  busi- 
ness was  a  sawyer,  but  in  his  travels 
through  the  country  he  was  better  pleased 
with  the  situation  of  this  place  than  where 
he  was,  and  so  determined  to  remove  hero.) 
He  left  the  mouth  of  Chagrin  River  in  an 
open  boat,  the  crew  consisting  of  two  men, 
who  knew  nothing  of  the  management  of  a 
boat.  My  mother  and  myself,  about  six 
years  old,  and  sister  four  years,  making  up 
the  passengers.  My  fother  intended  to 
join  us  at  Euclid,  having  to  assist  in  driving 
his  cattle  as  far  as  that,  but  the  boat  was 
not  destined  to  reach  there,  a  thunderstorm 
of  wind  and  rain  arose  after  being  out  a 
few  hours,  and  the  boat  being  in  inexperi- 
enced hands,  soon  became  unmanageable, 
and  lay  at  the  mercy  of  the  storm.  But 
by  dint  of  bailing  they  at  last  went  ashore 
just  below  Euclid,  losing  most  of  their  pro- 
visions, with  the  exception  of  a,  few  that 
came  ashore.  My  mother  and  the  men 
worked  all  night,  saving  what  they  could 
from  the  wreck,  we  children  spent  the  night 
upon  the  beach,  wet,  cold  and  hungry. 
"When  morning  dawned,  we  cooked  some 
breakfast,  and  my  father  having  arrived  in 
the  night,   went   to  Cleveland  and  ob- 


tained assistance,  and  took  the  boat  there 
to  repair  it,  taking  about  a  week.  My 
mother  remained  on  the  beach  with  us  du- 
ring this  time,  drying  clothes,  &c.,  &c.  We 
then  went  to  Cleveland,  and  remained  in 
Judge  Walworth's  family  about  a  week, 
when  we  again  set  sail,  and  arrived  at  Hu- 
ron without  further  adventure.  .But  the 
strong  prevailing  winds  raised  a  bar  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  so  we  could  not  enter, 
it  being  closed  entirely  across  with  a  bar  of 
sand  which  had  to  be  dug  through  to  ad- 
mit of  our  passage.  We  arrived  at  our 
place  of  destination  the  next  day,  at  the 
place  now  known  as  the  Old  County  Seat. 
We  camped  out  most  of  the  summer.  In 
the  fall  we  moved  into  our  house. 

The  first  school  house  was  an  old  Indian 
house  which  stood  between  the  farm  ov/ned 
by  my  flither  on  the  North,  and  Mr.  Merry 
on  the  South.  It  was  taught  by  a  Miss 
Gilbert,  a  young  lady  from  Newberg,  near 
Cleveland,  now  Mrs,  Dr.  Goodwin,  and 
I  believe  of  Newberg,  mother  of  Mr. 
Goodwin,  attorney  at  law  in  Sandusky  City. 
Her  future  husband  was  also  our  first  phy- 
sician, his  ofHce  being  in  the  garret  of  our 
log  house,  where  I  have  often  assisted  him 
in  the  manufacture  of  pills  and  other  com- 
pounds, they  all  being  great  pill  takers  in 
those  days.  The  wooden  mortar  that  he 
used  is  still  among  us.  The  scholars  were 
myself  and  sister,  the  two  Barret's,  (I  do 
not  know  where  they  are)  Rhoda  Ward, 
(who  died  in  Michigan  fifteen  or  twenty 
yciirs  ago)  Sally  Ward,  (who  died  in  Peru 
seventeen  or  eighteen  years  ago)  Betsy 
Ward,  (now  the  wife  of  Isaac  Collins,  in 
Huron)  Elam  Ward,  (of  this  place.) 

The  first  religious  meeting  was  held  at 
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Mr.  Jeffry's  who  lived  near  Mr.  Adams's; 
it  was  an  old  fa-shioned  Methodist  shouting 
and  clapping  of  hands,  it  seemed  to  do 
them  all  good  to  get  together,  rough  and 
hardy  ones  that  they  were,  to  worship  God 
as  was  their  wont  in  old  Connecticut.  At 
quarterly  meetings  they  came  from  Green- 
field and  New  Haven,  women  and  men, 
generally  on  foot.  Mr.  Gurle_y  was  a  prom- 
inent man  amongst  them,  and  if  there  ever 
lived  an  earnest  and  self-denying  man,  it 
was  good  daddy  Gurley,  as  he  was  familiar- 
ly called  by  us  young  people. 

Judge  Jabez  Wright,  of  Huron,  and  my 
father,  were  the  first  magistrates.  F.  AV. 
Fowler,  Constfible.  In  regard  to  the  first 
court  trial,  (fee,  I  refer  you  to  the  late  Pio- 
neer, Judge  Fowler's  account,  which  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  Merry's  mill  was  the  first  built  in  this 
township ;  Thompson's,  in  Berlin,  the  first 
in  the  county.  The  first  store  w^as  kept 
by  Mr.  Parson,  at  the  old  County  Seat. — ^ 
Common  calico  sold  for  three  or  four  shil- 
lings per  yard ;  cotton  goods  sold  for  about 
three  shillings;  common  tea,  ten  shillings. 
Money,  all  kind  of  produce,  fiour,  &c.,  were 
the  usual  tenders. 

Visiting  in  those  days  was  done  altogeth- 
er different  from  what  it  is  now.  Calling 
was  unknown.  Instead  of  making  half  a 
dozen  visits  in  as  many  hours,  as  at  present, 
it  took  as  many  days.  They  were  not  pla- 
ces for  the  exchange  of  scandal,  but  for  the 
interchange  of  honest,  friendly  senthuent. 

Milliners  and  dress-makers  were  unknown 
— every  person  acting  and  dressing  as  their 
fancy  might  dictate,  there  being  no  Fall, 
Spring,  Winter  nor  Summer  styles.  The 
houses  were  scantily  furnished.  Cooking 
was  done  in  the  old-fashioned  fire-place,  in 
pots  suspended  on  wooden  poles  and  hooks. 
Baking  was  done  in  bake-kettles,  as  a  gen- 
eml  thing,  but  some  had  out-door  ovens. — 
Bedsteads  were  made  in  a  diflerent  manner, 
sometimes  consisting  of  four  upright  poles, 
with  rails,  lacking  the  varnish  and  finish  of 


the  present  day;  othei-s  by  driving  pole^  in 
the  wall,  and  laying  bark  across.  Cros* 
legged  tables,  of  home  manufacture,  wei-^i 
commonly  used.  The  floors  were  puncheon, 
in  houses  usually  divided  into  one  room, 
which  answered  for  sleeping,  cooking,  and 
all  the  various  requisites  of  a  family. 

As  a  matter  cf  course,  the  incidents  of  such 
a  life  were  many,  but  are  so  entangled  with 
each  other  that  I  can  remember  but  few, 
and  those  that  from  some  cause  or  other  were 
stamped  upon  my  mind.  I  have  often  heard 
my  father  laugh  heartily  over  the  follow- 
ing :  At  the  time  he  was  sheriff'  it  devolved 
upon  him  to  collect  the  taxes,  and  pay  them 
over  in  Cincinnati.  The  journey  thither 
was  through  the  w^oods,  most  of  the  way. 
He  became  entangled,  and  lost  his  way. — 
After  being  in  this  predicament  two  or 
three  days,  he  at  length  came  across  an 
Indian  cabin,  and  demanded  their  hospital- 
ity. The  squaw,  deeming  it  a  Wsit  of  great 
importance,  determined  to  do  the  honors  of 
the  house  in  style.  So  in  heu  of  a  table- 
cloth, they  not  being  in  common  use  in  the 
family,  she  obtained  her  husband's  shirt, 
and  spreading  the  meal  upon  it,  invited  my 
father  to  partake.  He  was  very  much 
amused  by  seeing  it  covered  with  those  an- 
imals which  generally  infest  a  person  of 
slothful  habits.  Hunger  knows  no  king — 
so  he  ate  his  meals  in  silence,  and  probably 
was  as  thankful  as  if  it  had  been  spread 
without  the  company  of  others. 

Dancinfr  was  a  common  amusement  in 
those  days,  and  aU  participated.  It  was 
not  looked  upon  as  it  now  is,  as  one  of  the 
amusements  upon  which  the  ban  of  all 
Christian  communities  should  be  laid,  but 
as  one  in  which  aU  could  partake.  In  1810 
the  first  ball  was  held  at  Major  Russel's, 
three  miles  this  side  of  Huron.  Invitations 
were  sent  all  over  the  country  two  weeks 
before  the  occasion,  and  dancers  were  in 
attendance  far  and  near.  They  came  in 
couples  on  horseback.  The  old  man  and 
his  wife,  the  young  gallant  and  his  lady 
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lov^e,  one  behind  the  other.  My  mother 
v^ant  on  horse  back,  in  company  with  Mr. 
Wood's  people.  The  dancing  commenced 
ill  the  afternoon,  and  lasted  until  the  next 
4ay.  Great  amusement  it  was  in  those 
days.  The  next  large  ball  was  held  in  my 
father's  barn,  on  the  4th  of  July,  1812. — 
The  managers  were  Judge  Fowler,  of  Mi- 


lan, Joseph  Brooks,  of  Florence,  and  Ly- 
man FarweU,  Sheriff.  The  music  was  fur- 
nished by  Mr.  Wolcot,  of  the  Peninsida. 
About  forty  couple  were  in  attendance,  and 
a  great  time  was  had. 

My  father,  David  Abbot,  died  July  12th, 
1852.  My  mother  died  12th  of  January, 
1847. 


MEMOIRS  OF  TOWNSHIPS.— TO WNSEND. 

BY  MRS  CAROLINE  FAY.  -  ^ 


At  the  age  of  fifteen,  on  the  lOth  of 
-Jane,  in  1811,  1  left  Batavia,  Genesee  Co., 
Nevf  York  State,  for  the  Fire  Lands,  with 
ray  father's  family,  which  consisted  of  six 
children,  of  whom  I  was  the  eldest.  The 
only  mode  of  traveling  then  was  by  land, 
ill  a  wagon.  We  were  eighteen  days  com- 
ing two  hundred  and  forty  miles;  we  fell 
ia  company  with  fowv  or  five  other  famihes, 
acar  what  was  then  called  Cattaragus 
point,  on  lake  Erie.  The  sand  beach  of 
the  lake  was  the  road  most  of  the  way 
west  of  Buftalo.  The  teams  were  obliged 
to  go  out  into  the  lake  some  distance  around 
those  points,  which  were  three  in  number. 
In  passing  around  those  points,  two  of  the 
tallest  men  in  our  company,  (which  were 
about  six  feet  in  height)  took  each  one  a 
long  pole  in  his  hands,  and  walked  before 
the  teams  to  feel  the  way ;  and  most  of 
the  w^ay  the  water  was  nearly  to  their 
Jihoulders.  It  was  four  miles  around  the 
those  points.  I  came  through  the  woods 
on  horse  back,  with  only  my  eldest  brother 
*i.rid  sister,  (which  was  four  miles  also.) — 
We  saw  several  wagons  broken  dov/n  in 
tlie  woods  that  had  attempted  to  pass 
through. 

Our  journey  was  a  weary  and  toilsome 
'^cie  in  the  extreme  the  whole  distance.  We 


arrived  at  our  place  of  destination  on  the 
5th  of  July,  which  was  in  the  township  of 
Townsend,  which  my  father  was  agent  for, 
and  received  one  hundred  acres  of  land  in 
said  Townsend  as  a  compensation  for  emi- 
grating to  the  west.  There  were  only  two 
families  in  that  township  at  the  time  of  our 
arrival,  ]\Ir.  William  Berdow,  and  George 
^liller.  We  found  shelter  with  the  former 
until  my  father  could  erect  a  log  cabin  about 
twenty  feet  square,  without  any  door,  win- 
dows or  chimney,  and  the  floor  only  one- 
half  laid,  which  required  four  weeks  time; 
there  was  no  glass,  nails,  or  any  other  arti- 
cles requisite  for  building  purposes,  nearer 
this  vicinity  than  Cleveland,  Detroit,  or  Mt. 
Vernon.  We  were  permitted  to  enjoy  our 
new  abode  unmolested  as  best  we  could 
about  one  year.  On  the  4th  of  July,  in- 
1812,  there  was  a  grand  celebration  at  In- 
dependence, near  Squire  Abbott's,  where 
the  County  Seat  is  now  located.  People 
assembled  from  all  parts  of  old  Huron  Co.; 
there  were  between  twenty  and  thirty  couple 
present;  among  the  number  was  Judge 
Wright  and  lady,  Ruggles  and  lady,  Abi- 
jah  Comstock  and  lady,  I.  Ward  and  lady. 
Eh  Barnura,  brother  and  sister.  Dr.  Guth- 
rie and  sister,  F.  Fowler,  L.  Far  well, 
Brook's,  Sprague,  Hosmer,  Merry  and  lady, 
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and  many  others  too  numerous  to  mention 
hero.  The  dancing  was  in  the  log  school 
house;  we  formed  a  procession  and  marched 
to  Squire  Abbott's  barn  to  dine,  which  was 
about  one  quarter  of  a  mile  distant,  (which 
I  think  was  the  first  frame  barn  erected  on 
the  Fire  Lands,  it  was  commenced  in  1810, 
and  completed  in  1811;  seventy  feet  in 
length.)    And  sumptuous  dinner  we  had. 

The  old  state  road  and  the  Cuyahoga 
Portage  were  the  only  roads  cut  through 
the  county,  the  inhabitants  marked  trees 
and  followed  Indian  trails  to  go  from 
one  place  to  another. 

The  sad  news  of  Hull's  surrender  to  the 
British  was  announced  at  my  father's  dwell- 
ing at  the  hour  of  midnight  of  the  8th  of 
July.  The  elder  members  of  our  family 
rose  and  set  ourselves  to  work  immediately, 
making  preparations  to  flee  for  our  lives; 
at  10  o'clock  in  the  morning  we  were  all 
ready  and  commenced  our  flight  from  the 
savage  foe  which  we  imagined  w^as  in  close 
pursuance.  We  directed  our  coui-se  for 
Cuyahoga,  Portage  Co. ;  it  had  been  rain- 
ing quite  hard  all  of  the  previous  night. 
After  traveling  four  or  five  miles,  we  fell 
in  company  with  four  families  of  our  ac- 
quaintance. We  got  twelve  miles  on  our 
journey  by  dark  and  pitched  our  tents  and 
partook  of  our  evening  meal,  and  were 
obliged  to  spread  our  beds  on  the  wet 
ground;  in  the  morning  they  were  nearly 
covered  with  water,  caused  by  the  rain  that 
had  fallen  dui-ing  the  night.  There  we 
were  in  an  unbroken  wilderness  and  an  un- 
frequented road  of  seventy-five  miles  to  our 
place  of  destination;  we  were  obliged  to 
ford  all  of  the  streams  that  lay  in  our  path 
or  to  stop  and  cut  trees  and  bridge  those 
that  were  flooded  by  the  recent  rain.  We 
were  on  our  journey  eight  days  and  seven 
nights  without  seeing  so  much  as  a  log 
cabin,  expecting  every  night  when  we  laid 


down  to  rest  to  be  tomahawked  and  sealp€Ki 
before  morning  by  the  Indians. 

Many  of  the  youth  of  our  company  were 
so  much  fatigued  by  traveling  that  thov 
could  not  stand  alone  when  they  first  rose- 
in  the  morning.  One  night  we  campec^ 
near  a  sugar  camp  w^here  some  one  had 
made  sugar  the  previous  spring,  and  spread 
our  beds  on  some  bark  that  was  lying  on 
the  ground.  To  my  astonishment,  when  I 
rose  in  the  morning  I  saw  a  black  snake 
peeping  out  his  head  from  under  the  bed 
that  I  rested  upon.  On  removing  the  bed 
the  men  killed  seven  large  snakes  beforo 
advancing  any  farther. 

There  was  only  one  mill  on  the  Fir& 
Lands  at  that  time,  and  that  was  situated 
at  the  head  of  Cold  creek.  It  ground  grain 
without  bolting.  Fortunately  my  father 
had  returned  from  there  the  day  but  one 
before  we  heard  of  Hull's  surrender,  with 
nine  or  ten  bushels  of  wheat  ground.  The 
next  day  we  sifted  the  whole  of  it  through 
a  common  hand  seive;  the  flour  of  that 
grain  was  nearly  all  that  the  whole  of  ths 
five  families  had  to  subsist  upon  during"  th»5- 
journey.  We  numbered  nearly  thirty^ 
children  and  all.  The  bran  was  the  prin- 
cipal food  for  the  horses,  besides  what  they 
could  graze. 

We  remained  at  Cuyahoga,  Portage>, 
about  six  weeks,  and  then  we  removed  to- 
Painesville,  where  we  remained  until  Octo- 
ber, 1813,  and  then  returned  to  our  for- 
mer residence.  We  found  our  house,  and 
furniture  that  we  buried  before  we  left  in  as 
good  condition  as  could  be  expected.  W& 
endured  all  the  hardships  and  privatroii^- 
that  are  common  to  new  and  unsettled 
countries,  and  which  would  be  too  numerous 
to  attempt  to  mention. 

[Mrs.  Fay  was  daughter  of  Orsiraus- 
Kellogg,  who  emigrated  from  the  vicinity 
of  New  Haven,  Connecticut.] 
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